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For not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in dally life. 

Is the prime wisdom. MiU<m. 
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W HEN I quitted home, on a little excujr^ 
sion in the spring of this present year 1808; 
a thought struck me, which I began to put 
into immediate execution. I determined to 
commit to paper any little circiimstanc^s 
that might arise, and any conversations in 
which I might be engaged, when the sub- 
ject was at all important, though there 
might be nothing particularly new or in-^ 
teresting in the discussion itself, 

I fulfilled my intention as occasions arose 
to furnish rKie^ith-mat^ialsj^aii^ on my 
return to the'-North,-ln the autumn of this 
same year, it.wa9^3iis^«^;;^m|iiement on my 
journey, to loofc.jivey. 9jid«.^r/ange these 
papers. :*•::.*':•-;*•.:*. : 

As soon as J arrived at mj^ native place, 
I lent my manuscript to a confidential 
friend, as the shortest way of imparting to 
him whatever had occurred to me during 
our separation, together with my reflections 
on those occurrences. I took car^ to kgep 

Yoh. u A ' - lii.s 



VI FREFACE. 

his expectatiotta low, by apprizing him, 
that in a tour from my own house ia 
Westmoreland to the house of a friend in 
Hampshire, he musfnot look for adven- 
tures, but content himself witih the every 
day details of ccmimon life, diversified 
only by the different habits and tempers 
of the persons with whom I had conversed. 

He brought back my manuscript in[a few 
days, with an earnest wish that I would 
<^risent to its publication, assuring me that 
1^ was of opinion it might not be alto* 
getilier useless, not only to young men 
engaged in the same pursuit w jth myself, 
but to the:gC9:teral reader; **:l{c obviated all 
objectioti^arisitij^ from myw&nt of leisure, 
during my profit jiAecesOT engagements, 
by ofierinstGrvtndfertaJQeifaerwhole business 
himself, and^to retetse to? from any further 
trouble, as he was just setting out for Lon^ 
don, where he proposed passing more time 
tiban the printii^ would require. 

Thus I am driven to the stale apology for 
publi^ing perhaps what it would have been 
OHtfe J>rudent to have witheld — the hnpor- 
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iUnk^ of Jriends ; an apology, so com' 
tsonly unfounded, and so repeatedly al- 
lied, from the days of^ Jol^^austus to 
the publication of Coelebs. 

But whether my friend ot my vanity> 
bad the largest share of influenoe, I am 
¥rilUi]^ to indulge the hope that a better 
motive than either friendship or vanity 
was an operating ingredient in my consent* 
Be that as it may— I sent him my copy 
** tmth aU its imperfections on its head J* 
It was accompanied by a letter of which 
the following «x tract ^hall conclude these 
short prefaratory remarks : 

^^4 here send you my manuscript^ vnHh 
permission to make what use of it yoia 
please. By publishing it I fear you will 
draw on me the particular censure of two 
classes of critics. The Novel reader will 
rgect it as dull. The religioi^s may throw 
it aside as frivolous. ' The one will accuse 
it of excessive strictniess ; the other of cen- 
suraUe levity. Readers of the former de- 
scription must be satisfied with thefollow^ 
ing brief and general answer— 

A a "Hid 






VUl . PREFACE. 

*' Had it been my leading object to have 
itidulged in details that have amusement 
only for their end, it might not have been 
difficult to have produced a work more 
acc^table to die tastes accustomed to be 
gratified with such compositions. But to 
entertain that description of readers makes 
no part of my design. 

The persons with whom I have associ- 
ated in my excursion, were, principally^ 
though notexclusively, thefeimilyof a coun- 
try gentleman, and a few of his friends — a 
^narrow field, and unproductive of much va- 
riety! The generality of these characters 
move in the quieft and regular course of do- 
fisestic life; I found them placed in no diffi- 
cult situations* It was a scene rather favour- 
able to i^eflection than description. Social 
intercourse, and not striking events, marked 
the daily progress of my visit. I had little 
of pathetic scenes or trying circumstances 
to work on my own feelings, or, by the re- 
lation of them, to work on the feelings of 
others. My friend's house resembled the 
reign of some pac^c sovereigns. It was the 

plea* 



PREFACE/ IX 

pleasantest to live in, but its annals were 
not the most sj^endid to record. The pe-^ 
nods which make life happy do not always 
render history brilliant. 

'^ Great passions^ therefoi^^ and great 
trials growing out of the&k, as I did not mU 
ness> I have not attempted to delineate^ 
Love itself appears in these pages, not as an 
ungovernable impulse^ but as a sentiment 
arising out of qualities calculated to inspire 
attachment in persons under the dominion 
of reason and religion, l^rought together by 
the ordinary course of occurrences, in a pri* 
vate femily party. 

"The familiar conversations of this little 
^society comprehend a considerable portion 
of this slender work. The texture of the 
narrative is so slight, that it barely serves 
for a ground into which to weave the sen- 
4:iBients and observations which it was de- 
igned to introduce. 

"It may not be unnecessary to anticipate 
an objection to which these conversations 
may som^mes be thought liable. In a few 
instancy, the upeedies may be charged with 

ade- 
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intellectual acquirement, that they may be 
at the same time more knowing and more 
useful, than has always been thought ne- 
cessary or compatible;— in short if I shall 
be found to have totally disappointed you, 
my fri«nd, in your too sanguine opinion 
^that some little benefit might arise from 
the publication, I shall rest satisfied with ar 
low and negative merit. I must be con- 
tented with the humble hope that no part 
of these volumes will be found injurious^ 
to the important interests, which it was 
rather in my wish, than in my ability to 
advance : that where I failed in efFectilig 
good, little evil has been done: that if my 
book has answered no valuable purpose, it- 
has, at least, not added to the number of 
those publications, which, by impairing the 
virtue, have diminished the happiness of 
mankind: that if I possessed not talents to? 
promote the cause of Christian morals, I 
possessed an abhorrence of those princi- 
ples which lead to their contamination. 

« CCELEBS," 
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CHAP. I. 

X hAvs been sometinoiyes surpised whei^li 
in conversation I have been expressing my 
admiration of the character of Eve in her 
state of innocence, as drawn by our immor- 
tal poet, to hear objections started by.those> 
Irom whom of all critics I shouldhave least 
lexpected it — the ladies^ I confess that as 
the Sophia of Rousseau had her young ima- 
gination captivated by tiie character of 
Fenelon's Telemachus, so I early became 
enamoured of that of Miiton*s Eve» I 
fiever formed an idea of conjugal happines|^ 
but my mind involuntarily adverted to the 
^graces of that finished picture* 

VOL. I, B The 



2 CCELEBS, 

The ladies, in order to justify their cen- 
sure, assert that Milton, a harsh domestic 
tj^-rant, must needs be a very inadequate 
judge, and of course a very unfeir delinea- 
tor, of female accomplishments. These 
fair cavillers draw their inference from 
^ premises, from which I have always been 
% ^ accustomed to deduce ]^ directly contrary 
conclusion. They insist that it is highly 
derogatory from the dignity of the sex, that 
the'poet should affirm that it is the per- 
fection of the character of a wife. 

To study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote* 

Now according to my notion of "house- 
hold good," which does not include one 
idea of drudgery or servility, but which in- 
volves a large and comprehensive scheme of 
excellence, I will venture to affirm, that let 
a woman know what she may, yet if she 
knows not this, she is ignorant of the most 
indispensable, the most appropriate branch* 
of female knowledge. Without it, however 

she 
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•be may inspire admiration abroad^ she will 
never: excite esteem, nor of course du- 
rable afiection, . at home, and will bring 
neither credit nor comfort to her ill-starred 
partner* , 

' Tbedcwnestic arrangementsof iiuch awo- 
man iks filled. the capacious^ ^ind of the 
poet> resemble, if I may say it mthont pro- 
larienjgiss, those of Frovidence, whose under^^ 
agent she is. Her wisdomis seen in itseflects. 
Indeed it is rather felt than seen. It is sen- 
sibly acknowledged in thepeace, the happi- 
ness^ the virtue of the component parts; in 
the order, regularity and beauty of the 
whole system, of which she is the moving 
spring. The perfection of her character, 
as the divine poet intimates, does not arise 
from a prominent quality, or a shewy talent, 
or a brilliant accomplishment^ but it is the 
beautiful combination and result of them 
all. Her excellencies consist not so much 
in acjts as in habits, in * ^ 

.. . yfliose thousand dece&cies which daily flow 
. ^ f'rom all her words and adtions. 

,. in B 2 Ade- 
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\ 
A descriptioxi more calculate than any 

I ever met >with^ toamrey im idea of the 
piu^t cond u ct resulting from the best 
principles It gives an knageof that tran- 
quillity^ smoothness^ and quiet Ibeauty^ 
wfaidi is of ^ very essence (tf perfectioa 
in a wife) tfhiie iim iiappily cfaosrai v^ll 
^fimo taices anvay aiJiy impression of dullness^ 
or stagnant torpor^ which the still idea 
might otherwise suggest* 

But the oflfence takeft hy ^m ladies 
against .the xmoofinrtly bavd is chiefly oc^ 
easioned by his having presumed to intip* 
mate that cc»ijugs4 obedience 

Is woman^s U^est henour and her pnuse. 

lliis is so nice a point tiiat I^ as a bache* 
lor, dare only just hint,that on Ihis delicate 
question the poet has not gone an inch 
farther than the apostle. Nay,^ Paul is 
still more uncivilly explicit thanMilton. If 
however, I could hope to brmg overto H!iy 
$id€ critics, who, being of the party, are too 
apt to prejudge tlie cause^ I would point 
out to them that the supposed harshness of 

w the 
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the observat^n is iquite tione away by the 
recolleetion tihat this scrupled ** obedience*" 
is so fitr irom implying degradation^ that it 
is connected with the injonctiotti to the 
wMsan ^'to promote good works'* in her 
husband i an injunction surely inferring a 
d^ree of influence ^t rais^ her condi- 
tion^ and restores her to aB th^ dignity of 
equality ; it makes her not only the asso- 
ciate but the inspirer of hb virtues. 

But to leftura to the eeonomicdt part of 
the dba^acCer of Eve. And here Ait exbi^ 
bits a ecmsummate specimen and beautiful 
modd c^ domestie skill and deganee. How 
ex<|iiisittly eenoeiTed is her reception and 
cnterlaitfneiM: of Bt^duell How modest 
«ad yei how digmfiedl I am afraid J know 
some imsbaa^ who wimM have had to ea^ 
counter vety ungracious looks^ not to say 
^rdsyif tibey had brought home even an 
angdy unnpe et^Efy to dinnert Not so our 
general motber* 
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Her dispatehfal looks. 
Her hospitable thoughts,^— ——ioteoi 
What choice to chuse* for delicacy bestj 

all indicate not only the "prompt" but th? 
cheerful " obedience." Though her repast 
consisted only of the fruits of Paradise, • 

Whatever «arth, all bearing mother yields ; • , 

Yet of these, with a liberal hospitality, • t 

She gathers tribute large^ and oh the board ^ ' 
Heaps with unsparfpg hand. ' . * 

The finest modern lady need not disdain 
the arrangement of her table which was 

So contrived as not to mfr • - ^ 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, bot bring ^* 
Taste after taste^ upheld by kindliestt change^ 

It must, however, I f€ar,be conceded, by 
the way, that this " taste a/if er taste" rather 
holds out an encouragement to second 
courses. i 

When this unmatched trio had finished 
their repast which, let it beobserved, before 
they tasted, Adam acknowledged that 

These bounties from our Nourisher are given, 
« From whom all perfect good descends, 

Milton, 
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Milton, with great liberality ^ta ' that sex 
against which he is accused of so much ise- 
verity, obligingly permitted Eve to sit 
much longer after dinner, than most mo- 
dern husbands would allow. She had atten- 
tively listened to all the historical and 
moral subjects so divinely discussed between 
the first Angel and the first Man ; and per- 
. haps there can scarcely be found a more 
beautiful trait of a delicately attentive wife, 
than she exhibits, by withdrawing at the 
exact point of propriety. She does ' not 
retire in consequence of any look or gesture, 
any broad sign of impatience, much less 
any command' or intiniation of "her hus- 
band; but with the ever watchful 6y<e^ of 
vigilant aflTection and deep humility: 

When by his oounteiiaiioe he seemed 
Entering oar thoughts abj$truse| . // 

instructed only by her own quick intuitSod 
of what was right' and cfelicate, she f^itht 
drew/ And here jagairi' how admirably 
does the poet sustain her iutellectualdignitft 
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softened l^ a n^ost tender stroke of conjut 
gal affection. 

Yet went a^e not, ag not mih snch discourse 
Ddighted, or not capaMe her ear 
Of If bat wfti Migh-^-fiucb pleasure ibe reserved^ 
"^ Adam relatiog^^e tK>Ie auditress— ^-«^ 

On perusing^ however^ the tete-^-^tete 
which her absence occasioned^ methinks I 
hear some sprightly lady^ fresh from the 
Boyal Institution^ express her wonder why 
Eve ^should be bimished by h^ husband 
from Raphael's fine lecture on astroi^omy 
which follows; was not sh^ as capable as 
Adam of uiiderstanding all he s^d^ of 

Cjrde and Bpicyde^ Orb oa Orb I 

If, however^ the imaginary fair objector 
will take the trouble to lead to the end ^ 
the eighth book of thisknmortal work^ it^ 
will raise in her estimation both the poet 
and the heroine^ wbeashe contemplates the 
rjust |Bt»pnety of ber being absent before 
jAdam enters on the account of the forma* 
tion, beauty and attractions of bis wife, and 
of his own love and admiration. She will 

fitrther 
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lartiier c^bsenre^ in her pn^pfess throii|^ 
tliis divioe poem, that the author is so &r 
from making £ye a mere domestic drud^ 
an unpolished housewife^ that he pajs an 
invariable attention even to estemal ele- 
gance, in his whole delineation, ascribing 
graee to heir slc^ and dignity ta fast 
gesture* He uniformljr keeps up the same 
eombination <tf inteUfictual worth and pe^ 
lished manners; 

jFor softness she, anxl sweet attractive grace. 

And her husband, so far from a churlish 
insensibility to her perfections, politely 
calls her 

Daughter of God and Man, accompliihed Ere* 

I will not, however, affirm that Adam, or 
even Milton, annexed to the term accom- 
plished precisely* the idea with which it is 
associated in the mind of a true modern- 

bred lady. 

If it be olgected to the poet's gallantrj';; 
that he remarks 

How beauty is excelled by manly grace^ 
Aad wisdonii which alone is truly lair ; 

B 5 let 
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let it be remembered that the observation 
proceeds from the lips of Eye herself, and 
thus adds to her other graces, the crown- 
ing grace of humility. 

But it is high time that I should pro- 
ceed from my criticism to myself. The 
connection and of course the transition 
will be found more natural than may ap- 
pear^ till developed by my sKght narrative; 
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X AM a young: man, not quite four and 
twenty, of an ancient and respectable far 
mily, and considerable estate in one oCthe 
nortUern counties. Soon after I had com- 
pleted my studies in the university of Edin- 
burgh, my father fell into a lingering ill- 
ness. I attended him with an assiduity 
which was richly rewarded by the lessons 
of wisdom, and the example of piety, which 
I daily received from him. After languistv- 
ing about a year, I lost him, and in him 
the most affectionate father, the most en- 
lightened companion, and the most christ 
tian friend. 

The grief of my mother was so poig^iant, 
and so lasting, that I could never prevail on 
myself to leave her, even for the s^ke of 
attaining those advantages and enjoying 
those pleasures, which may be reaped by a 
wider range of observation, by a more ^3^t 

J5 6 tended 
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tended survey of the muIti&riou$ tastes, 
habits^ pursuits^ and characters of general 
society. I felt with Mr. Gray that we can 
never hav^ but one mother^ and postponed 
frmn time to time the moment of leaving 
home. 

I was her only child, and though it was 
now her sole remaining wish to see me hap- 
pily married^ yet I was desirous of first put- 
ting myself in a situation whidb^ might af- 
ford me a more extensive field of enquiry, 
before I ventured to take so irretrievable a 
step;i a step which might perhaps aflfect my 
happiness in both worlds. But time did 
not bang heavy on my hands; if I had Ut- 
ile society, I had many books. My father 
hfidleftme acq)ious library, and! had leariit 
from him to select whatever was most valur 
able in that best species of literature, which 
tends to form the principles, the under- 
standing, tiie taste, and the character. My 
l&ther had passed the early part of his life 
in the gay and busy world; and our do- 
mestic socie^ in the country had been oc- 
casionally 

g 
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* 

•ca^onalty enlivened by visits from some 

-of bb London friends^ men of sense and 
leamtng, and some of them men of piety. 
My mother, when she was in tolerable 
spirits^ was now frequently describing the 
kind of woman whom she wished me to 
marry. '^I am so firmly persuaded^ 
Charles/' would she kindly say, "of the 
justness of your taste, and the rectitudte of 
your principles, that I am not much afraid 

^f your being misled by .the captivating ex- 
terior of any woman who is greatly deficient 
either in saise or conduct; but remember, 
my son, that thercaremany women against 
whose characters there lies nothing very 
objectionable, who are yet little calculated 
to taste, t>r to communicate rational happi- 
ness; Do not indulge romantic ideas of 
super-human excellence. Remember that 

. the &irest creature is a fallen creature. Yet 
let not your standard be low. If it be absurd 
to expect perfection, it is not unreasonrble 
to expect consistency. Db not suffer your- 
self W be caught by ii fihimng qualky, till 

you 
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you know it is not counteracted by the 
opposite defect. Be not taken in by strict- 
ness in one point, till you are assured there 
is no laxity in others. In character, as in 
architecture, proportion is beauty. The edu- 
cation of the present race of females is not 
very favourable to domestic happiness. For 
my own part I call education, not that 
which smothers a woman with accomplish- 
ments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
firm and regular system of character; that 
which teiids to form a friend, a coftipanion, 
and a wife. I call education, not that which 
is made up of the shreds and patches of 
useless arts^ but that wjiicb inculcates prin- 
ciples, polishes taste, regulates tempier, cul- 
tivates reason, subdues the passions^ directs 
the feelings, habituates to reflection, trains 
to self-denial, and, more especially, that 
which refers all actions, feelings, senti- 
ments, tastes, and passions, to the love and 
fear of God.** 

I had yet had little opportunity of con- 
trasting the charms of my native place with 
the less wild and romantic beauties of the 

south. 
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south* xl was passionately fond of the 
scenery that, suFrounded me, which had 
never yet lost that power of pleasing^ 
which it is commonly imagined that no- 
velty can alone confer. 

The Priory, a handsome Gothic man* 
sion, stands in the middle of a parkr not 
extensive, but beautifully varied. Behind 
are lofty mountains, the feet of which are 
covered with a wood that descends almost 
to the house. On one side a narrow culti- 
vated valley winds among the mountains ; 
the bright variegated tints of its meadows 
arid corn fields, with here and there a little 
white cottage, embosomed in trees, are 
finely contrasted with the awful and im- 
passable fells which contain it. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river 
rushes from the mountains above, through 
this unadorned but enchanting little valley, 
and passes tjirough the Park at a distance 
of about a hundred yards from the house. 
The iground falls beautifully down to it; 
and on the other side is a fine wood of 

birch 
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l^irch oviotiianging the^river, which is Tiere^ 
Crossed by a small rustic bridge: after be- 
ing enlarged by many streams from the 
neighbmiring hills it runs about half a 
mile to the lake below, whi^h, from the 
front of the house, is seen in full beauty. 
It is ja noble expanse of water. The moun-* 
tains that surround it are some of them 

• I 

covered with wood, some skirted with cul- 
tivation, some rocky and barren to the 
water's edge; while the rugged summits of 
them all present every variety of fantastic 
outline. Towards the head of the lake a. 
neat little village ornaments the banks^ 
and wonderfialiy harmonizes with the sim- 
ple beauty of die scene. At an openings 
among the hilti^, a view is caught of the 
Astant country, a wide vale richly wooded, 
adorned every where with towns, villages, 
and gentlemen^s houses, and backed by 
sublime mountains, rivalling in height, 
though not in their broken and Alpine 
fm*ms, those that more immediately sup- 
roimd us* 

While 



While I was tihius divuling my time be- 
tween the enjdym^ of this exquisite sce^ 
nery^ my books^ the care of my affairs, my 
filial attentions, and my religions duties, I 
was suddenly deprived of my inestimable 
mother. She died the death of the righteous* 

Addison has finely touched on the* Anffx* 
lar sort of delicate and refined tenderness of 
a father for a daugther : but I am pensuaded 
that itisste 4s no aifeetion of the human 
heart more exquisitely pure than that whieh 
is felt by a gratefiil s^i towards a tnother> 
who fostered his infancy with fondness^ 
watched over h£s childh<)od with anxiety^^ 
and his youth with an inteirest compounded 
of all that is tender, wise, and pious* 
. My retirement was now become solitude; 
the former is, I believe, &e best state feir 
the mind of man, the latter almost the 
Worst. In comj^ete solitude the eye wantp 
xybjects, the heart wants attadbments^ the 
miiderstanding wants reciprocration. The 
character loses its tenderness wheii it has 
nothing to love, its firmnes&whenit hasnotie 

to 
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to strsengdien it, its sweetness when it has 
nodiing to soothe it;^s patience when it 
na^ets no contradiction, its humility when 
it is surroundM by dependants, and its de- 
licacy in the conversation of the uninform- 
ed. Where the intercourse is very unequaJ^ 
society is something worse than soUtude. 
. I hadnaturaUy a keen relish for domestic 
hap|>iness; and this propensity had ^"been 
cherished by what I had seen ;a44 enjoyed 
in my^ father's family. Hohi*j^ %w the 
scene in which my imagi^ation hs||ypictured 
the cmly deUghtt^tvertKy t)f a raf^^^j^fe^l- 
ing, intellectual, immortal man; 

—-^-^ sole bliss of Paradise 
JWhich has survi?'d the fall. 

: This inclination had been nmch incisased 
hy my father's turn of conversation. He 
often said to me, " I, know, your domestic 
pi^opensities ; and I know, therefore, that 
•the whole colour of your future hfe will b^ 
in a particular manner, determined by the 
turn of mind of the wcnnan you may maurry. 
Wert you to live in th^ biusy haunts of 

men; 
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men ; were you of any profession ^ or likely 
to be engaged in pulftc life, though I would 
still counsel you to be equally caKiul in 
your choice, yet your happiness would not 
so immediately, so exclusively depeiKi on 
the individual society of a woman, as that 6f 
a retired country gentleman must da. '-A 
joian of sense who loves home, and lives at- 
hoihe, requires a wife wha can adid wilihf 
at half die expence of mind neccfissaiy fdir 
keeping up thechearfal, aninmted, elegant 
intercourse which forms so great a part 0^ 
thef bond of union between iiaitell^jeitH^l aoid 
well-bred persons. Had ycrer^ hiother beisft 
:a woman of an uninformeci^ ihrdegant minid^ 
Tirtuqij^and pious as she ii^ what abatemexit 
must there have faeen in- tkebksfliiigf of 
my lotl Tb^ exhUnid^^ the^ dk^loffrng 
wife may entertain yowr company, but^ilub 
0nly tte informed,^ Qefiiied,tJiequltivited 
i^man who can.entertaiiiiyoiir^f; and: I 
presmne whenever ydu^t marry* you \riU 
m^rry primarily for yourself, and not f« 
yoiu* friends: y«u will want It eoMFANioi^t 

' « But 
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^ But remember, Charles^ that when I 
aita insislii^ sa much on mental delicacy, I 
am assuming that all b ri^t in still more 
esoetitial peints. Do not be contented with 
tibis fuperstnietnre, till jouhare ascertained 
tiie BOUdity oi the foundation. The omar- 
iaente vrfaicb decorate, do not snpport the 
adtfice! Guarded as you «re by christiatt 
]riiacipleB, andconfirmed in virtuous habiti^ 
i trust ym may safdy look abroad into the 
wmML J)^ not, howerer, hrevocably dia^ 
pole of year affwtions till you have made 
Ilia k»i^^proa^Md visit to my earliest^ 
fmest, and biat friend Mr/Stanley. I am 
Jbr firom desiring tiart your fiiend skould 
dked your chaiee. It is what ev<^ your 
fcther would ndt da: but he will be the 
Kosk fidtkful and uMst dinnterested of 
oooatdlorsJ' 

IresohradnmrfoiraiBbwmcmths tofeave 
the priory^ the seat of my^oicafeslors, tbQMtke . 
a tour not only ta Lonijbn, but to Stanley 
Grom^ m Hanq>shire^ the residenee tfi fifqr 
Mk^'s fluend ; ^ visit I ^rai about to make 

with him just before his last iUnesi* He 

. wished 






wished, me to go nhfRe, b^t I ooiild not 
]^evail on my^df to desert ha sidk^ied fox 
s^y scb^na of amusement 

I began to long e^nestly fcnr the plea^ 
9ure$ of conversation, plewmres which, in 
^iv amali, but social and select carck of 
cultivated friends, I had been aocustomecl 
to eii^oy. I am aware: that c^ain Sxm 
townrfared nen would yidkmle the bam 
mention of learned and polished oonverria^ 
tioift at a village in WesbnOTehuad, or indeed 
at any place tmt of the pisacincts of tiie 
loetropolis; just ms^ a JLondoa j^ysickm, ot 
ImF|rer, smiks sniperciliouiiy at ^e $ug^ 
gestedl merits 4ii aprafessionai brothtr ina 
{Hnovkieial towgou Good aeoae, howmrer^ ii 
of all eountriesy and ema knowlege is not 
altogether a aaere local advavtage* Hiesej 
and not the topics oS the hour, Inmiih tha 
bait fftw materiali fi>r worlong up an im« 
pKivii^ intenqoorse* 

It must be cociiM6ed^;hew«ver^ at I have 

WMieiovmd, that fw'giving a terseness and 

afafcdidi to convvaatioaf Cmt ittMiing out 

., *i » preju* 



prejudices; f6r correcting egotism; for 
keeping self importance out of sight, if not 
curing it; for bringing a man to condense 
what he has to say, if he intends to be lis- 
tened to; for accustoming him to endure 
opposition; for teaching him not to think' 
every man who differs from him in mat- 
ters of taste, a fool, and. in politics, a 
knave: for cutting down faamngues ;. i for 
guarding him from producing as novelties 
and inventions, what hag beai said a thou- 
sand times; for quitikiiess of allusion, which 
brings the idea before you without detail 
or quotation; nothing is equal to: the tais^ 
cellaneous i^ciety of Lopdc^ - The advan- 
tages too whidi it ^po^esses, in being the 
seat of the couft^. i^e parliamarlt, and the 
courts of law, ais vfell'as the comsnoii centife 
of arts and talents of every kind,' all tli^se 
raise, it itboyeiel^ery othei' scene of i^jbeHe&i 
tual improvement, or .colloquial plaaisaiiej 
perhaps in the whole world, u 

But this was only the secondary motiTfi 

V 

of my ^iilmd^ migrationw. ,1 oonojktiA 
2 with 
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with it the hope, that in a more extended 
survey, I might be more Hke to select a 
deserving companion for hfe. *Mn sUch a 
companion/ said I, as I drove along in my 
post chaise, " I do not want a Helen, . a 
Saint Cecilia, or a Madame Dacier;fyet 
she must be elegant, or I should not love 
her; sensible, or I should not respect her; 
prudent, or I could not conikie- in her^ 
well informed, or she could not educate my 
children ; well4>red, or she could not enter-* 
tain my friends ; consistent ^ or I should 
offend the shade of my mother; piou$, or 
I should not be happy with her, because 
the prime comfort in a oompanidn. for Ufe 
is the delightfol hope that she will be . a 
companion for eternitY^ . 

After this soliloquy^ I was frightened to 
reflect that so much \^ i^ussite; and 
yet when I began to consider in which arr 
tide I could make any abatement, I was 
willing to persuade myself that my requi- 
«itions were moderate. 
! CHAP, 
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CHAR III, 

JL HAD occasionally visited two or three ^ 

femilks; in our own county^ who were said ta 

J. 

make a voy g^ted appearance on narrow 
fortunes. As I wa3 known not to consider 
money as a principsd consider^on^ it had 
€tf)ben b^en intimated to me what excellent 
wives the daughters of these families would 
tasksty becaute on a very slender allowance 
their appearance was as deganjt as that of 
women of tem times their expectations. I ^ 
translated lius raipectable appearance into 
a language not the most favourable^ as I 
Instantly inferred, and aftarwards was con- 
vinced, ^diat this personal figure was made 
by thesacddioe of their wlK)le time to those 
deeoratioM which ptocured them credit, by 
putting their outward figure on a par with 
the most affluent. If agtrl with a thousand 
pounds rivals in her dress one with ten • 
thousand, is it not obvious, that not only 

all 



all her time must be employed, but all her 
money devoted to this one object? No- 
thing buttheclippings and paringsfrom her 
personal adommeints could enable her to 
supply the demands of charity; and these 
sacrifices, it is evident she is not disposed 
to make. 

Another i nducement suggested to me was^ 
that these young ladies would make the 
better wives, because they had never been 
corrupted by the expensive pleasures o 
London, and had not been spoilt by the 
gay scenes of dissipation which it afforded. 
This argument would have weighed power- 
fully with me, had I not observed, thattiiey 
never abstained from any amusement in 
the country that came within their reach* 

I naturally inferred, that she whoeagerly 
, graspedateverypettyprovincial dissipation, 
would with increased alacrity have plunged 
into the more alluringgaieties of the metro- 
, polis had it been in her power. I thought 
she had even less apology to plead than the 
tovm lady; the fault was equal, while the 

VOL. I. ^ C temp- 
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temj^tion was less; and she who was as 
dissipated as her limited bounds permitted, 
where there was little to attract^ would, I 
feared, be as dissipated as she possibly could 
be, when her temptations were multiplied, 
and her facilities increased. 

I had met with several young ladies of a 
higher description^ daughters of our coun- 
try gentleman, a class which furnishes a 
number of valuable and elegant women. 
Some of these, whom I knew, seemed un- 
exceptionableinmannerandin mind. They 
had sepn something of the world, without 
having been spoilt by it; had read with ad- 
vantage; aiid acquitted themselves well in 
the duties which they had been called to 
practise. But I was withheld from culti- 
vating thatdegreeof intimacy which would 
have enabled me to take an exact measure 
of their minds, by the iiyimction of my 
father, that I would never attach myself to 
any woman till I had seen and consulted 
Mr. Stanley. This direction, which, Uke 
all his wishes, was a law to me, operated 

as 



as a sort of sedative in the slight inter--: 
x^onrse I had had with the ladks^; and re^ 
solving to postpone all . such intimacy' as: 
might have led to attachment, I did hot- 
allow nlyself . to come near enough ; to fed^ 
with interest, or to Judge with decision. • 
As soon ^ I got to town I visited some 
of my father's friends. I was kindly re- 
ceived' forhis s^e, and at their hpus^ 30on. 
enlai^ed the sphere of my acquaintanjce,; 
I was ccw^enied to remark that two at three • 
gentlemen, whom I had observed to be 
very regular in their s^ttendance on public 
w^orship in the country, seldom went to 
church in London; in the aftei^ioon nevca*, 
Rel^on/' they said> by way of apology, 
was entirely a thing of example, it was 
of great political importance, society was. 
i^ld together by the restraints it imposed 
on the lower orders. When they were in 
the country it was highly proper that their 
tenants and workmen should have the be* 
aelit of their example, but in London tha 
case was diflS^'^t. Where there were so 
V> r> C 3 many 
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many diurches, no one knew lyfaeth^ yoii 
went ornql^ and where no scandal was giv^t 
no hann was done." As this was a logic 
which had not found its way into my &^ 
filer's reKgion, I was not convinced by it. 
I remember Mr. Burk6,.^aking of the 
JSnglidh, who were so humane at home, 
and whom he unjustly accused of wanting" 
humanity in India^ says, " that the huma- 
nity 6t Britain is a humanity of points^ 
and parallels."* Surely the religion of the 
^ntlemen in question is not less a geo* 
^;raphical distinction. 

This error, I conceive, arises from reli- 
gion being too much considered as a mere 
institution of decorum, of convention, of 
society; and not as an institution founded 
on the condition of human nature, a cove- 
nant of mercy for repairing the evits which 
sin hi3is produced. It springs from the want 
of* a copvictioti that Christianity is an in- 
dividual as well as general concern; diat 
religion is a personal thing, previous to its 
being a matter of example; Ihat a man is 
not infallibly saved or lost as a portion of 

any 
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any family, or any church, or any cono^ 
munity ; but that, as he is individually re- 
sponsible^ he must be individually brought 
to a de^ and humbling sense of his own 
personal wants^ without taking any refuge 
in the piety he may see aroupd him, of 
which he will have no benefit, if he b-'* jao 
partaker. 

I regretted, even for infierior reasons, the 
little distinction which was paid to this sa- 
cred day* To say nothing of the elevating 
views which the soul acquires from devoting 
itself to its proper object; the man of bu- 
siness, methinks^ should rejoice in its re^ 
turn; the politician should welcome iti 
appearance, not only as a rest from anxiety 
end labour^ but as an occasion of cooling 
and quieting the mind, 'of softening its 
irritation, of allaying its ferment, and thus 
restoring the repaired Acuities and invigo^ 
rated spirits to the demands of the succeed^ 
ing week,^ in a frame of increased aptitude 
for meeting its difficulties and encounter 
ing its duties, 
. The first person whom I visited was 

G 3 go^ 
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good natnred^ friendly man, whom I had 
oecafiionally seenin the North, As I had 
no reason to believe that he was religious, 
in the true sense of the word, I had no in- 
tention of looking for a wife in his family. 
J, however, thought it not amiss to asso- 
Giata a little with persons of different de- 
scriptions, that by a wider range I might 
learn to correct my general judgment, as 
well as to guide my particular pursuit. 
Nothing it is true would tempt me to se- 
lect a woman on whose pious dispositions 
I could not form a reasonable dependence: 
yet to come at the reality of those dispo*- 
fiitions was no easy matter. 

I had heard my father remark, that he 
liad, more than once, known a right-minded 
gkl, who seemed to have been first taught 
of heaven, and afterwards supported in her 
Christian coarse under almost every human 
disadvantage; who boldly, but meekly, 
maintained her own principles, under all 
tiie hourly temptations and opposition of a 
%vorldly and irreligious family, and who had 
i^iven the best eiddence of her piety towards 

God^ 
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God, by ^ her patient forbearance towards 
her erring friends. Such women had made 
admirable wives when they were after- 
wards transplanted into famiUes where 
their virtues were understood, and their 
piety cherished. While, on the other 
hand, he had known others, who accus- 
tomed from childhood to the sober habits 
of femily religion, under pious but injudi- 
cious parents, had feUen in mechanically 
with the domestic practices, without ha- 
ving ever been instructed in Christian 
principles, or having ever manifested any 
religious tendencies. The implantation of 
a new principle never having been incul- 
• cated, the religious habit has degenerated 
into a mere form, the parents acting as if . 
they thought that religion must come by 
nature or infection in a religious fotnily^ 
These girls, having never had their own 
hearts impressed, nor their own characters 
distinctly considered, nor individually cul- 
tivated, but being taken out as a portion 
from the mass, have afterwards taken the 
cast and colour of any society into which 

c 4 they 
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th^yJbave happened ta be thrown ; and thejr 
"ivho before had lived religu)u$ly wkh ih^ 
religious, have afterwards assimilated with 
the gay and dissipated, when thus throwA 
into their company, as cordially as if thejr 
had never been habituated to batter things^ 
At dinner there ^.ppeared two pretty 
looking young ladies, daughters of my 
friend^ who had been some time a widowers 
I placed myself between them, for the pur^ 
pose of prying a little into their minds, 
while the rest of the company were cou'- 
versing on indifferent subjects. Having 
formerly heard this gentleman's deceased 
wife extolled a$ the mirror of managers^ 
and the arrangements of his table highly 
commended, I wag surprised to see it so 
ill appointed, and every thing wearing 
marks of palpable inelegance. Though 
no epicure, I could not .forbear observing 
that many of the dishes were out of sea- 
son, ill chosen, and ill dressed. 

While I was puzzling my head for a so- 
lution, I recollected that I had lately read 
in a most respectable periodical work, a pa- 



per (cDtnpoaed, I believe, howerer by a raw 
]«eniit of that well disicipiined corps) wbicljh 
iii»sted that nothii^ tended to make ladies 
$6 useless and inefficient in the fnenage as 
the study of the dead languages. I jumped 
to the conclusion^ and was in an instant 
persuaded that my young hostesses must 
not only be perfect mistresses of Latin, 
boC the tout ensemble was so ill arranged. 
at to induce me to giv^ them full credit 
ihff Gred^ also. 

Finding, therefore, that my appetite was 
baulks, I took comfort in the certainty 
that my understanding would be well re- 
galed; and aftfer secretly regretting that learn- 
ing ^onld so effectually destroy usefulness, 
I was resolved to derive intellectual comfort 
from this too classical repast. Turning sud- 
denly to the eldest lady, I asked her at once 
if she did not think Virgil the finest poet in 
the world* She blushed, and thus con- 
finkied mk in the opinion that her modesty 
was equal to her erudition. I rq>eated my 
question with a little circumlocution. She 

c 5 stared 
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stared and said she had never heard of the 
peMon I mentioned^ but that she had read 
Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and 
iSympathy of Souls, and Too Civil by Half, 
and the Sorrows ofWerter, and the Stran- 
ger, and the Orphans of Snowdon. 

^^ Yes, sir," joined in the younger sister, 
who did not rise to so high a pitch of litera- 
ture, " and we have read Perfidy Punished, 
and Jemmy and Jenny Jessaniy, and the 
Fortunate Footman, and the Illustrious 
Chambermaid," I blushed and stared in 
my turn; andheretheconversation, through 
the difficulty of our being intelligible to 
each other, dropped ; and I am persuade^ 
that I sunk much lower in their esteem for 
not being acquainted with thfeir favorite 
authors, than they did in mine for having 
never heard of Virgil. 

I rose from the table with a full convic- 
tion that it is very possible for a woman to 
be totally ignorant of the ordinary but in- 
dispensable duties of common life without 
knowing one word of Latin; and that her 

. . being 
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being a bad compankin is no in&llible 
proof of her being a good economist. 

I am afraid the poor father saw some- 
thing of my- disappointment in my comi'- 
tenance,for when we were alone in the even- 
ing, he observed, that a heavy addition to 
his other causes of regret for the loss of 
his wife, was her excellent management of 
his family. I found afterwards that, though 
she had brought him a great fortune, she 
had a very low education. Her father, ^ 
coarse country esquire, to whom the plea- 
sures of the table were the only pleasures 
for which he had any relish, had no other 
ambition for his daughter but that she 
should be the most famous housewife in 
the country. He gloried in her culinary 
perfections, which he understood; of the 
deficiencies of her mind he had not the 
least perception. Money and good eating, 
he owned, were the only things in life 
which had a real intrinsic value; the value 
of all other things, he declared, existed in 
the imagination only. 

ce The 
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The pcM>r lady, whea she became a mo* 
ther, and was brought out into the world, 
felt keenly the deficiencies of her own edu- 
cation. The dread of Scylla, as is usual, 
wrecked her on Charybdis. 'Her first reso- 
lution, as soon as she had daughters, was 
that they ^ould/ear^ et;€r^ ^Aing. All the 
masters who teach things of little intrin&ie 
use were extravagantly paid for supamu* 
merary attendance; and as no one in the fa-* ^ 
mily was capable of judging of their im*^ 
provements, their prepress was but slow. 
Though they were taught much, they leiumt 
but little, even of these unnecessary things; 
and of things necessarythey leai-nt nothing. 
Their well-intentioned mother was not 
aware that her daughters' education was 
almost as much calculated to gratify the 
senses, though in a different way, and with 
more apparent refinement^ as her own had 
been ; and that mind is left nearly as much 
out of the question in making an ordinary 
^st as in making a good cook. 
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CHAP. ly. 

Jr ROM my fondness for coaversation^ my 
imagination Jiad been early fired with Dr. 
Johnson^s remark, that there is no pleasure 
on earth comparable to theJineJtfUJlow 
of London talk. 1/ who, since I had quitted 
' college, had seldom bad my mind refreshe<^ 
bat with the petty rills and penurious 
streams of knowledge which country so- 
ciety afforded, now expected to meet it in 
a strong and rapid current fertUizing 
wherever it flowed, producing in abun- 
dance the rich fruits of argument, and the 
gay flowers of rhetoric. I looked for an 
uninterrupted course of profit and delight. 
I flattered myself that every dinner would 
add to my stock of images; that every 
debate would clear up some difficulty, 
every discussion elucidate some truth; ths^t 
every allusion would be purely classical, 
3lh^ 1 every 
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every sentence abound with instruction^ 
and every period be pointed with wit. 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to 
dine with Sir John Belfield, in Cavendish- 
squ^. I looked at my watch fifty times. # 
I thought it would never be six o'clock, r 
I did not care to shew my country breed- 
ing, by going too early, to incommode my 
friend, nor my town breeding, by going 
too late, and spoiling his dinner. Sir John 
is a valuable, elegant minded man, and, 
next to Mr. Stanley, stood highest in my 
lather s esteem for his mental accomplish- 
ments and correct morals. As I knew he 
was remarkable for assembling at his table 
men of sense, taste, and learning, my ex- 
pectations of pleasure were very high. 
" Here, at least," said I, as I heard the 
name of one clever man announced after * 
another, ^'here, at least, I cannot fail to find 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 

Here, at least, all the energies of my mind 
will be brought into exercise. From this 
society I shall carry away documents for 
the improvement of my taste j I shall trea- 
sure 



«ure up hints to enrich my understanding; 
and collect aphorismsfor theconductof life:^ 
At first there was no feiir opportunity to 
introduce any conversation beyond the to* 
pics of the day, and to those, it must be 
confessed, this eventful period gives a new 
and powerful interest. I should have been 
much pleased to have had my country po^ 
Ktics rectified, and any prej udices, which 
I might have contracted, removed or sofi:- 
ened, could the discussion have been carried 
On without the fii-equent interruption of 
the youngest man in thfe -Company. This 
gentleman broke in on every reniark, by 
descanting successively on the merits of 
the various dishes ; and, if it be true that 
experience only can determine the jMg^ 
iffent, he gave proof of that best right te> 
peremptory decision 1>y not tlrusting to de- 
lusive theory, btrt: by actually eating of 
every dish at table. 

His animadversionswereutteredwiththe 
gravity of a German philosopher, £»id the 
seienoeof a Fisench cook. If any of his 
c^[Hnions happened to be <K>ntroverted^ he 

quoted 
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quoted in confiniaiatum of Ms own ju%* 
ment^ VAlfMnac i^Ghurmands^ Which he 
afftiu^ U9 wsui the most valuable work that 
had appeared in France since the revolu* 
tion. The author of this book he deemed 
to coi^mder of as h%h anthority in the 
sdence of eatings, as Coke or Hale in that 
of jurisprudence, or Quintihan in the art 
of xriticisoi. .To the credit of the com^ 
pany, however, be it spoken, he had the 
whole of this topic to himself. The res^ 
of the party weare in gei^ral, of quite a 
different calibre, and as little acquainted 
with lus fevourite. author, as he probe^y 
was wid^. theirs. 

The lady of the house was perfectly 
amiable and well bred. Her dinner was 
exeellafit; and every thing about her had 
an air of elegance and splendour: of omrse 
she completely esoaped the disgrace of 
being thought a scholar, but not the sus- 
picion of having a very good taste. I 
lojiaged f(Hr the removal of the> cloth> and 
was e^rly anticipating ihe pleasure and 
improvemwt that awaited me. 

As 
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As soon as the servants were beginning 
!la withdraw^ we got into a 8C»rt of attitude 
of owversattion; ^ except the eulogist ci 
rJdmanac des Gourmands^ who^ wrapping 
himsc^up m tbelbomfortable consciousness 
of his own superior judgement, and a little 
piqued that he had found neither support 
nor opposition (the next be^ thing to a 
professed talker^) he seemed to have a 
perfibct indiflference to all topics except 
that on which he had sl^wn so much ek>- 
qiience with so little' eflfeet. 

1^ last tray was now carried out, the 
last lingering servant had retired. I was be- 
giwu^to lirten with Jl my pow», of 
attention to an ingaiious gentleman wh0 
iTiras about to give an interesting account 
of £gypt, where he had spent a year, 
and fixMn whence he was lately returned. 
He was just got to the catacombs, 

when on k sudden open fly, 
With impetnotts recoil and jftrring sound, 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once 
struggling who should be first, rushed half 

a dozen 
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a dozen children, lovely, fresh, gay, and 
noisy. This sudden and violent irruption 
of the pretty barbarians necessarily caused 
a total interruption of conversation. The 
sprigKtly creatures ran round the table to 
chuse where they would sit. At length 
this great diifficulty of courts and cabinets^ 
the choice of places, was settled. The lit- 
jtle things were jostled in between the ladies^ 
who all contended wlio should get posses- 
sion of the little beauties. One was in 
raptures with the rosy cheeks of a sweet 
girl' she held in her lap. A second exr 
claimed aloud at the beautiful lace with 
which the frock of another was trimmed^ 
and which she was sure mamma had 
given her forb^ing so good. A profitable 
and doubtless a lasting and inseparable as- 
sociation was thus formed in the child's 
mind between lace and goodness. A third 
cried out, "look at the pretty angel! — do 
but observe — her bracelets are as blue as 
her eyes. Did you ever see such a match Y* 
^SxjfceXy, lady Belfield,** cried a fourth, 

" yoa 



* you earned the eyes to the shop, or there 
must have been a shade of diiFerence/* I 
myself who am passionately fond of chil- 
dren eyed the sweet little rebels with comr 
^lacency, notwithstanding the unseason- . 
ableness of their interruption. 

At 4ast, when they were all disposed of, 
1 resumed my enquiries about the resting 
place of the mummies. But the grand dis- 
pute who should have oranges and who 
should have almonds and raisins, soon 
raised such a elamour that it was impossi- 
ble to hear my Egyptian friend. This 
great contest was, however, at length set^ 
tied, and I was returning to the antiquities 
of Memphis, when the important point, 
who should have red wine, and who should 
have white, who should have half a glasi^ 
and who a whole one, set us again in an ^ 
uproar. Sir John was visibly uneasy, and 
commanded silaace. During this interval 
of peace, I gave up the cataconibs and took 
refuge in the pyramids. But I had np 
isiooner proposed my question about the »^ 
pent said to be found in one of them, than > 

the 
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the son and heir, a fine littile feUow just six # 
years old, reaching out his arm to dart an 
apple across the table at his sister, roguishly 
intendingtooversether.glass^unluckilyover* 
threw his own, brimfull of port wine. The 
whole contents were discharge on the ele- 
gant drapery of a white robed nymph. 

All was now agitation a^id distress, and 
disturbance and confusion ; tibe gentlemen 
ringing for napkins, the ladies assisting the 
dripping fair one; each vying with the 
other who should recommend the most ap- 
proved specific fco* getting out the stain of 
red wine, and comforting the «u£ferer by 
stories of similar misfortunes. The poor 
little culprit was dismissed, and all difficult 
ties and disasters seemed at last surmounted*. 
But you cannot heat up again an interest 
which has been so often cooled. The 
tihiread of conversation had been so fre- 
quently broken, that I despaired of seeing 
it tied together again. I sorrowfully gave 
up catacombs, pyramids, and serpenjk, and 
was obliged to content mysdf with a Uttle 

desultory 
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desultory chat with my next neighbour; 
sorry and disappointed to glean only a few 
scattered ears, where I had expected so 
abundant a harvest^ and the day from 
which I had promised myself so much be- 
nefit and delight passed away with a very 
lender acquisition of either. 
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- CHAP. V. 

X WEKT alifnost immediately after, at the 
invitation of Mr. Ranby, to pass a fewdiys 
at his -villa at Hampstead. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ranby were esteemed pious persons, but 
having risen to great affluence by a sudden 
turn of fortune in a commercial engage- 
ment, they had a little self-sufficiency, and 
not a little disposition to ascribe an undue 
importance to wealth. This I should have 
thought more pardonable under their cir- 
cumstances, had I not expected that reli- 
gion would in this respect h^e more than 
supplied the deficiencies of education. 
Their religion, however, consisted almost 
exclusively in a disproportionate zeal for a 
very few doctrines. And though they 
were far from being immoral in their own 
practice, yet, in their discourse, they af- 
fected to undervalue morality. 
/\ ; This 
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This was, indeed, more particularly the 
-case with the lady, whose chief object of 
discourse seemed to be, to convince me of 
her great superiority to her husband in pen 
lemical skill. Her chaste conversation cer« 
tainly was not coupled with fear. In one ^ 
Tespect she was the very reverse of those. 
Pharisees who were scrupulously exact 
about their petty observance. Mrs« Ranby. 
was, on the contrary, anxious about a very 
few important particulars, and exonerated 
herself from the necessity of all inferior 
attentions. She was strongly attached to 
one or two preachers, and discovered little # 
candour for all others, or for those who at* 
tended them. Nay, she somewhat doubted 
of the soundness of the faith of bar friends 
and acquaintance, who would not in<nir 
great inconvenience to attend one or other ^^ 
af her favourites. 

Mrs. Ranby's table was " more than 

hospitably good."* There was not the least 

suspicion of ''Latin Jiore. The eulogist of 

• female ignorance might have dined in com^ 

' £ofrtable security against the intrusion and 

vanity 
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▼am^ of erudition. She had three daugh- 
ters^ not ui^easixi^ young women. But I 
iras much ooncemed to obsarFe that ^y 
wcf^ not oiily dressed to the very ex* 
tiemity of the iaduon, hut their drapeiy 
was as transparmt^ as shc^ and as scanty, 
time was as sedulous a disclosure of ikmt 
persons, and as great a redundancy of or-^ 
nanieAts, as I had seen in tlie gayest Cii^ 
des. . 

*^ £xpect not perfection," said my good 
molher, *^ but look ftwr consistency.^^ Tliis 
princijj^ my ps^ents had not only taught 
me in the4obsirt, but had illustrated by diefr 
deportment in the family^md in iAie world. 
They obsarvedauniformcorrectnessin their 
gaieral demeanw.^ They were not over 
anxious about character for its own sake, 
bntthey were tenderly vigilant not tb bring 
any reproach on the Christian name by im- 
prudence, negl^nce, or mconsistency, even 
in small things. *^ Custom,** said my mo- 
tiler, '* can never alter the immutable na- 
ture of right; feriiion can never justify ai^ 
practice which » improper in itseltf; wadto 

dress 
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polity arod modest^r^ whenitis di£/€sdhMi4 
as ivbda k is obsolete^ Tlieie sboold faeiD 
liae of denarcatkni. same»hefe. In the 
artkde of 4ieaa axid aj^ieani^ Cfaratiui 
modiers should make a staiicL TfaeydioiiM 
not be so umeasoiiable as to expect tint a 
young girl wiU of hassdf have ooiiragetct 
oppose the uiiited teio^itatMins o£ itwhnHi> 
without, and the secret. preralenoe of fs&t^^ 
l^uplion withm: and authOTity ahoiild ibe 
called in wha^ admoiiitioii fiull.** 

The eonversatioiA after dinner took a icliK 
gious tahu Mrs* Ranby was iiot tmae*' 
qoaiia^withtiie^snt^eet, andcxpreasedher- 
self with ^tiorgy on inacny aefioiis p<iint&« I 
could have been g^a^ howerer^ to have seen^ 
her views a little more praetacali and her 
spirit a little less censorious. I saw dbe took 
^le lead in ddMe, and that Mr. Ranby 
sabttikted to aet as subalt>»aat^ but whether 
his lefeekiiei^ was tibe ^fect of piety orr fear 
I could laot at that time detet miiie. She 
|)rotf»ited vdbemently ag^ifistgU dissipSK 
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tbn^ in which I cordially joined facr^dioiigtl 
J hope with something less intemperance 
of maimer, and less acrimony against those 
who pursued it I began, however, to 
think that her faults arosew^bi^y from a 
bad judgment, and an ill regulated mind. 
In many respects she seemed well inten- 
tioned, though her language was a little 
debased by coarseness, and not a little dis« 
figured by asperity. 

I was sorry to observe that the young 
ladies not only took no part in the conver- 
sation, but that they did not even seem to 
knowwhat was going on, and I must confess 
the manner in which it was conducted was 
not calculated to make the subject inte- 
resting. TThe girls sat jog^ng and whis- 
pering each other, and got away as fast as 
they could. 

As soon as they were withdrawn — ^'^There 
sir,** said the mother, *^are three girls who * 
will make excellent wives. They never 
were at a, ball or a play in their lives; and 
yet, though I say it, who should not say it,* 
they are as highly accomplished i a3; any 

ladies 
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'Iftdi^ at jSt James's.** I cordially approved 
the former part of her assertion, and bowed 1 
in silasice to the latter. i 

IS, 

I took this opportunity of enquiring what \ 
had been her mode of religious instruction \ 
:&>r her daughters ;, but though I put the 1 
4]uestimi with much caution and deference, 
she looked displeased, and said she did not 
think it necessary to do a great deal in that 
way; all these things must come from 
abpve; it was not human endeavours, but 
divine grace which made Christians. I ob- 
served tliat the truth appeared to be, that 
divine grace blessing human endeavours 
seemed most likely to accomplish that great 
^nd^ She replied that experience was not on 
iny side, for that the children of religious 
paren^tswerenot always religious. I allowed 
that it was too true. I knew she drew her 
in^;a|ices from two or three of her own 
fiien^s, who, while they discovered much 
earnestness about their own spiritual inte- 
rests, had almost totally neglected the re- 
ligious cultivation of their children; the 
\ ^ D 2 dau^ters 
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4s«ighters in partioular had been sctfSsrad 
to fpttow their own devices, and to waste 
their days in compax^ d their awn dbuik 
iag^ iBknd in the most frivotons manner* 
^ What.do y% more than otbetsr ia an in- 
terrogation which this negligence has fr^ 
qitaatfy ei^ggertedU Nay^ professing seric^uis 
piety^ if ye do not more than ibmt who 
pfofess^ 4t not^ ye do less. 

I t^dfc ^e liberty to remark that though 
tiiere was no such thing at heredits^ry ho- 
line«5 no entail of goodness; yet the Al- 
mightyhadpfomised in tl^ scriptures many 
{]tesing8 to die offiprii^ of the righteous, 
Henarer meant, however, that rdigion 
was to be transferted arbitrarily like an 
heit>-ioom; but the promise was accompa- 
nied with conditions and injunctions. The 
directions were express and frequei!^ to 
inculcate early and late the ^^^eat tmlha of 
teligion; j[iay, it was enfc^rced with all the 
mim:d:eness of detail, *^ pieoept upon pte- 
cept, line upon fine, here a little and tkaie 
a tittle*-i-^t all tiicnes and season^ ^^ waljkr 
ing by the way, and sitting in the housed 

I ha- 
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I hazarded the assertion^ that il fi»rald 
generally^ found that wfaaK the ehiidren 
of pious parents tunied out iil^ tha:is l^d 
been some mistake^ some n^kct, or soikie 
jGeailt on the part of ^the parents; thktAey 
had not usedtiie rij^t method I ob« 
served that I <3ibught it did not at all <{&- 
voga^ item the sotereigntjr of the Al- 
mighty that he appmnted certain means 
to accomplish certain ends; aad tiiat die 
adopting these, in confmrmty to hia ap- 
pointment, and depmdenoe on his blesaingt 
seemed to be one of the cases in which we 
should prove our faith by our dbedienee* 
Ifoundl had gonetoo &r-^-she saki^ with 
some warmth, that she was not wantii^ in 
any duty to her daughters i she set them* ^ 
good example^ and sheprayeddbily fortl^ 
conversion. I highly commended h^ for 
both, but risked the obserration, ^'that 
praying without instilling prinei^iis^ might 
be as inefficacous^ as instruction^ without 
prayer. That it v^sa Uke a husfaandmasi 
who should expect that praying for sua^ 

x> 3. shin^ 
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diine should produce a crop of com in a 
field where not one grain had been sown, 
God, indeed, could effect this, but he does 
not do it; and the means being of his own 
appointment, his omnipotence is not less 
exerted, by his directing certain effects to 
follow certain causes, than it would be by 
any arbitrary act.** As it was evident that 
she did not chuse to quarrel with me, she - 
coaitented herself with saying coldly, that 
she perceived I was a legalist and had but 
a low view of divine things. 

<At tea I found the young ladies took 
no more interest in the conversation, than 
they had done at dinner, but sat whis- 
pering and laughing^and netting white silk 
gloves till th^ were summoned to the harp- 
sichord. Despairing of getting on with 
them in company, I proposed a walk in the 
garden. I now found them as willing to 
talk, as destitute of any thing to say. Their 
conversation was vapid and frivolous. They 
laid great stress on small things. They 
seemed to have no shades in their under- 
standing. 
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Standings but tised the strongest t^rm? fbr 
the commonest occasions^ and admiratiom 
was excited by things hardly worthy toeotor 
mand attention. They were extremely 
glad^ and extremely sorry, on subjects not 
calculated to excite affections of any kind. 
They were animated about trifles, and in- 
different on things of im}>ortance. They 
were, I must confess, frank and good 
i|^tuEed,but it was evident, that as they wer^ 
too open to have any thing to conceal, so 
they were too uninformed to haveany thing 
to produce; and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not 
contribute her full share towards spending 
a wet winter cheerfully in the country. 

The next day, all the hours from break- 
fast to dinner were devoted to the harp. 
I had the vanity to think that this sacrifice 
of time was made in compliment to me, as 
I had professed to like music; till I found 
that all their mornings were spent in the 
same manner, and the only fruit of their 
education, which s^med to be used to any 

D 4 purpose 
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|iurpoie vr»^ ^bit after their fiunity devo« 
tioQS ill the ewning, tfaey sung and played 
-TL'hynm. This was almost the only sign 
they gave of intellectual or spiritual life. 
They attended morning prayers if th^ were 
dressed before the bell rang. One morning 
when they did not ^pear till late, they 
^ere reproved by their father; Mrs. Ranby 
Isaid, " she should be more angry with them 
fbr their irr^ukrity, were it not that Mr. 
Ranby obstinately persisted in reading a 
printed form, which she was persuaded 
could not do any body much good* The 
poor man, who was really well disposed^ 
very properly defended himself by sajring, 
that he hoped his own heart went along 
with every word he read; and' as to his 
family, he thought it much more beneficial 
fer them to join in an excellent composition 
of a judicious divine, than to attend to any 
such crude rhapsody as he should be able 
to produce/ whose education had not qua- 
lified him to lead the devotions of others^ 
I had never heard him venture to make use 

of 



€f IxHs \mderstaxMiinig before; amj I ctxa^ 
tinued to find it much better <^aii I bMii 
at first given him ctedit for. The l^idf 
observed, with some asperity^ that wheM 
Ifaere were gifts and graces, it superseded 
die nebessky of learning. 

la vindication <]f my own good In^eedii^y 
I sfacHxld observe that, in my Iktle debates 
with Mrs. Ranl^^ to which I was always 
challenged by l^r^ I never lost sight of 
that becoming example of the fionof Cato, 
who, when about to <irfiv«p sentiments 
which might be thought too assuming in so 
young a ms^i, introduced his admonitions 
with IfeisnHMlest preface. 

Remember what our /a^Asr oft has taught us. 

I, without quoting the son of the sage of 
Wtica, constantly a4duced the paternal au- 
thority for opinions^ which might favour too 
"much of arrogance without such a sanction. 
1 observed in the course of my visit, that 
self-denial made no part of Mrs. Ranby's 
religious plan. She fancied, I bejieve, that 
it favoured of works, and of works she was 

D* 5 evidently 
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evideiitfy afrad. She talked as if ac^vity 
were useless^ and exertion unnecessary^ 
and as if^ like inanimate matter^ we had 
notHing to do but to sit still and be shone 
upon. 

I assured her that though I c^p^kfed od 
the mercy of God^ through the merits of 
his Son^ for salvation^ as entirely as she 
omild do^ yet I thought that almighty grace 
so fer from setting aside diligent exertion^ 
was the principle which promoted it. That 
salvation is in no part of scripture repre- 
sented as attainable by the indolent chris- 
tian^ if I might couple such contradictory 
terms. That I had been often awfully 
struck with the plain declarations, ^Hhatthe 
kingdom of heaven sufFereth violence*' — 
" strive to enter in at the strait gate" — 
" whatsoever thy hand findeth to do^ do 
it with all thy might"^ — " give diligence to 
make your calling sure'* — "work out your 
own salvation." To this labour, this watcji- 
fulness this sedulity of endeavour, the 
crown of life is expressly promised, and 

salvation 
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salvation is not less thier free gift ol Gbd^ 
because he has ann^ced certain cra^iitians 
to our obtsuning it. 

The more I argued^ the mote I tovsid 
my reputation dedine, yet to argue she 
oompdled me, I really believe she was 
sincere^ but she was ill infotmed^ govena^* 
ed by feelings and impulses^ rather than by 
the plain express rule of scripture. It wai 
not that she did not read scripture, but ^le 
interpreted it her own way j built opinioas 
CHI insulated texts; did not compare^ scrip- 
ture with scripture, except as it ccmcurred 
to strengthen her bias. She considered with 
a disproportionate fondness, those passages 
which supportedher preconceived opinions, 
instead of being uniformly governed by the 
general tenor and spirit of the sacred pi^. 
She had far less reverence for the precep- 
tive, than for the doctrinal parts, becaus^^ 
she did not sufficiently consider &kh m an 
operative influential principle; nor did she 
conceive that thei sublimest doctrines in- 
volve deep practical consequences. She did 
not consider the government c^ the tonguer, 

D 6 nor 
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msr^ttieieofiiiiUHMl of Jber patsmis^ as f&mt* 
log Mf joiateiidi ptatoi tibe chruAiaa dut^ 
racter. Her zeal was fieiy because her 
ten^r Mm ao; aad her ^liaritjr waa cdM^ 
beeaiiae k was lui eKpeimve propenaitjr to 
keiqpMWiioi.. iUtmng the perfeetiDiif i>f llie 
RodewierVchamster, dbe did n^t ccntsider 
his bdmg ^^medc and iowjy,'^ as an exam- 
fihf tke inAkienoeof whidiwas to extend to 
her. Sheeooi»deied it mdeed as admrable 
b«i<t npt a3 fn^Voi/^; a distixK^tion she was 
very apt to make in all her practical disser^ 
tatlonsy and in her iKtterpretation of scrip* 
ture. 

In the evening Mrs. R»nby was lament- 
ivkg^ in geiipral and rather customary terms^ 
h^r own acceding sinfobiess. Mr. Ranby 
^d^ ^* Yon accuse yourself rather too hea- 
vily my d^r^ yon have sins ^ be sure.'' 
" And pray what sins have I, Mr. Ranby f 
aiddshe^ turning upon him with so mUch 
cpiiciUMsa that the poor man startedL 
^^ Nay/' said he medcly^ ^^ I did not meim 
t9 <^end you; so &r from it^ tjiat heaving 
y4m condemn yourself so grievously, I in- 
tended 
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ieaded to comfort ycm, asdto my tktt, tSL^ 

findtsr urtefcrq|ited tshe^ ecmtkimng to 
speafc however^ lest he shooJkt cateh mmr 
terval to tell them* ^ I defy you Mr. Rttd- 
by to produee one.'' ^ My dcarr i^lied 
he, ^as you diarged youfsdf with all, I 
thought it would be lettif^ you off cheapfy 
by naming only tmo or three, auch as — •'' 
Here, fearing matters wopikl go too &r, I 
interpoaed, and softetting tfaangs as much 
as I could for the kdy, said, I concaved 

timt Mr. Ra«Jl^ meant, that though she 

a 

partook of the general corruption — "* Here 
Ranby interrupting me with more sjnrit 
thaft I tltought he possessed, said '^ Gene- 
ral corruption. Sir, must be the soi^rce of 
particular ^corruption. I did not mean 
that my wife was wcnnse than other womesL."* 
— ^" Worse, Mr. Ranby, worse?' oied she. 
Ranby, for the ifirtt time in his hSt, not 
nuoding b«r, went on. ^As ahe taalways 
iwosting that the whole t^iecies iacom^ 
she camiot hd^ allowing tfaatt dbebersdtf 

has 
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has not quite esciqied the infection. Noir 
to be a 8kiner in the grocis and a saint in 
the detail; that is^ to have all sins/ and no 
faults^ is a thing I do not quite coaipre* 
l^nd.!* 

After he had left the room^ which he did 
as the shortest way of allaying the storm^ 
she apologized tor him> sdid^ ^^ he was a well-^ 
meaning man^ and acted up to the lit^ 
light he had;*' but added^ "that he was un- 
acquainted with religious feelings, and knew 
little of the nature Df conversion." 

Mrs. Ranby I found seems to ccmsider 
Christianity as a kind of free*masonry, and 
therefore thinks it superfluous to speak on 
serious subjects to any but the initiated. If 
they do not return the sign, she gives them 
up as blind and dead. She thinks she can 
only make ha:isetf intelligible to those to 
whom certain peculiar phrases are famiUar, 
and though her friends may be correct, de- 
vout, and both doctrinally and practically 
pioua; y^ if they cannot catch a certain 
mys^ soeanmg, if there is not a sympathy 

i of 
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(^intelligence betw^n her and tileni^ if 
they do not ftdly conceive rf impresrions, 
aadcsmnot respond to mysterioiiB commu-* 
nications, she holds them unworthy of in- 
tercourse with her. She does not so much 
insist on high moral excellence as the 
criterion of their worth, as on their own 
account of their internal feehngs. 

She holds very cheap, that gradual 
growth in piety which is, in reality, no less 
the effect of divine grace, than those instan- 
taneous conversions, w*hich she believes to 
be so common. She cannot be persuaded 
that, of every advance in piety, of every int* 
provement in virtue, of every illumination 
of the understanding, of every an^iendment 
in the heart, of every i-ectification of the 
will, the spirit of God is no less tl^ aMthor> 
beotuse it is progressive, than if it were 
sudden. It is true. Omnipotence can, 
when he pleases, still produce these instan- 
taneous effects, as he has sometimes ^ne; 
but a$ it is not his established or comn^on 
mode of operation, it seems vain and rasb> 
presumptuously to wait for. these miracu- 
lous 
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lous inlerfereiK^es. An implicit depend- 
ence, however, on siieh interferences, is 
certainly mon p^tifpmg to the genius of 
enthusiasm than the anxious vigilance, tiie 
ferv^ent prayer, the <Jaily struggle, the sotne* 
times scarcely perceptible though constant 
progress of the sober-minded Christian. 
Such a Christian is fully aware that his 
heart requires as much watching in the 
m<»re advanced as in tfie earliest stages of 
his religious course. He is cheerful in a 
well-grounded hope, and looks not for ex* 
tacies till that hope be swallowed up in 
fruition. Thankful if he feel in his heart 
a gtowing love to God, and an encreasing 
submissicMi to his will, though he is uncon- 
scious of visions, and unacquainted with 
any revelation but that which God has 
made m his word. He remembers, and he 
derives consolation from the remembrance, 
that his Saviqur, in his most gracious and 
soothiis^ invitation to the ^* heavy laden/ 
has mercifolly promised " rest,** but he has 
no where promised raptures^ 

1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

xSuT to retam to Mrs. Ranby's daugh- 
ters. Is this consistency f said I to myself, 
when I compared die inanity of the life 
with die seriousness of the discourse; aasd 
contrasted the vacant way in which the Axf 
was spent> with the decent and de^oiit ma»- 
nar inwhichitwas b^unande^ded? Ire* 
collected, that under the early though im-* 
perfect sacred tnstitudcmt the fire of the 
morning and evening sacrifice was never 
suffered to be extinguished during die day« 
Hiou^ Mrs. Ranby would have diought 
it a litde headienish to have hs^dher dau^* 
ters instructed in polite literature^ and to 
have filled a leisure hour in reading to her 
a useful book, that was not professedly re- 
ligious, she felt no compunction at ih&r 
waste of time, or the trifling purpuits m 
which the day was suffered to speQd itseJf 
Tlie piano*forte, when they were weary of 

the 
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the harp, copying some indifierent draw-- 
ings, gildix^ a set of flower-pots^ and 
netting white gloves^and veils, seemed to 
fill up the whole business of these immor- 
tal beings^ of these Christians, for whom it 
had been solemnly engaged that they should 
manfixUy %ht under Chrisf s banner. . 
. Ckk a farther acquaintance^ I was much 
jMure incUned to lay the blame on tb^ir 

^duQfttion than t^eir disposition^- I fpupd 
^hein not only good humoured, but cha«^ 
rit^Iy disposed: but their charities wece 
sifM and casual, oftep ill applied and al- 
ways ^without a plan. They knew nothii^ 
of the state, character, or wants 0f ,tbe 
neighbouring poor; and it had neyer been 
pointed out to them, that the instruction 
of the young and ignorant made any part 
of the duty of the rich towards them. 

When 1 once ventured to drop a hint on 
this subject to Mrs. Ranby, she drily said, 
there were many other ways of doing good 
to the poor, besides exposmg her daughters 
t6 the probability of catching diseases, and 

the 
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tlie certainty of getting diirt by guc^h viiital 
Her subscription was never ^vantingwhed 
she was quite ^wre that the olgectif^as de» 
serving. As I suspected that she a little 
over-rated her own charity, I couid not fop^ 
bear dbser\'ing, that I did not think it de- 
manded' a combination of all the virtoes to 
entitle a poor sick wretch to a dinner. And 
though I durst not quote so light an autho* 
rity as Hamlet to her, I could not help 
saying to myself, ^»€ evert/ man Ms due, 
and who shall * scape whipping. Olif God 
dealt so rigidly with us; if he waited to 
bestow hid ordinary blessings till wie were 
good enough to deserve them, who would 
be clothed? who would be fed? who would 
have a roof to shelter him ? 

It was not that she gave nothing awsrjr^ 
but she had a great dislike to relieve any 
but those of her own religious persuasion. 
Though her Redeemer laid down his life 
for all people, nations, and languages, die 
will only lay down her monejiWifor a very 
limited number of a very limited class. To 

be 
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l^minty^ thef aiiist be reUg^s mm ptt^ 
|jh6iikrway. 

The Mm Ranbys had not Wen habitiDM^ 
tedtonidce any systematic jH^ovini^ii Imt 
val^rchavityi <Nr for any of timm wm- 
dratal eahaiities, Ibr which &e]^ur$^ of 
the ailiimt should al^i^rs be prowded ; BoaA 
babg vi^ expesmre in tbisir persoi^^ tibey 
had dfleQ not a sis:penee to bestow^ whm 
the mdst desemog ease {maentad it$eli&^ 
ThoB must fpeqpiently happen whei^ there 
if no spe<^fle ftind hf chmty, ^iueh sbouM 
he indttded in the g^ieral afmngement of 
txpenoea;^ and tibe ecs^reise of b^^ev^feaoe 
toot be left W d^pexyA on die aeeideatal 
state of the puive* If no new trink^ h«fH 
pmed to be waiM^^ these young ladies 
wwe liberal to any appheation> thiOH^ 
aliva^ ^thout jildging of its merits by 
their own eyes and ears* 1^ X thet« 
was a eompetitton between a sick family 
and a nesssbroachy the broach was sure to 
eariy theday. This woidd bmt not been 

the 



HknttMe^ lia4 tfaey baani hdbkiiatMi to Ybk 
them^diver tiie abodes of pMutjr a(id woA 
Hidir flexibte young hedfts M^ouid hmt 
b«en wr^Hight upon by the i^taal tight of 
Mbems^ the impramofi of ^bbh nw 
S^s^e '¥A^en it reached their e«rs at a tli»- 
tanc^ Mrroutided as tiiey wee withlil 
ihe softnesses and aoodmmodMiow of ho^ 
wiouiilife. ^^They wouM do what tkey 
^ouM. Hiey hoped it was iioit ao bad al 
was represented.'' Hiey fi^U iiMo lli&uaual 
way of paeifyir^ their conseiences by thdr 
fl»gret8; and brou^t themsdves to be^eve 
4hat didlf sympa&y with the iwaflfeiiiig 
was an atonement fer then* not r atkwiiig it. 
I observed WI& ooneem, dtrhig n^ viri^ 
liow litde the Christian temper deemed to 
be eDmi<tered aa a part of iSa^k ChnrtiM 
t^e^ioiu This i^pcnrad in the daily ooa* 
€M^ of this high professor* An o^niim 
^M&tradicted^ apersonofdUfierentn^gions 
mem conuBiended^ tihe amafiest oppoailaioii 
to-h^ wffl^^ie intrusion of an nnseaaon^ 
aMe twtar> evaft an imp€»*feetMa in tiba 

dressii^ 
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4re9»ng of ^ome diyiAi at taiilfe; mdk triflai 
not o|Jy diaq^s^poaecl her^ but the diseKmir 
]K>6Ur6 was nuunifeated with a v^tt^mmoe^ 
whif^ aim mm not alTiine W98 a fauljk; iM»r 
4i4 sheBe^B at aU $CK»(iUa that her i^igion 
was ^^i: to be reported to but on great 
IjocasionS) forgettiqg that great occasions 
l|ut rarely occur in comftioii }i|e^ and that 
^€pe m^^l passes> at which Uie aaemy is 
perpetually eok^tug^ the true Cl^istian 
will yigila^Iy guard. 

I obsarred vkiJVIrs.. Rauby oue striking 
incousistracy. While she considered it as 
formii^ a complete line of si^paration fron^ 
the yinH'14> that she and her daughters abr 
stained from publick places^ she had no ob- 
jection to their indeofinify^ng themselves 
for this forbearance, by devoting so mon<* 
strcms a diigpropprtion of their time to that 
very amuaement which c<Hiistitutes so prin- 
cipal a part of divarsipn abroad. The time 
whi^h is redafnu^ from what is wro^kg^ i^ 
of little valu^ if not ded^ated to what is 
vighti m^ it is not enoMgh that th^ dioc*- 

trines 



triM» l>f the gospel furnish a subject for 
discusftifeia, if ' they do n0t furnish a prin- 
ciple of kction. 

- One of the fudst olwious defects which 
struck me in this 'and two or tiiree othec 
families^ whoM I alterwardd visited^ was the 
want of cdmpanionableness in the daugh- 
ters. They did riot seen^ to form a part of 
the family compact; but made a kind of 
distinct branch of themselves. Surely, 
when only the parents and a few select 
fnends are met together in a family way, 
the daughters should contribute their por- 
tion^to enliven the domestic circle. Th^ 
were always ready to sing and to play, but 
did not take the pains to produce them- 
selves in conversation ; but seemed to carry 
on a distinct intercourse, by herding, and 
whispering, and laughing together. 

In some women who seemed to be pos- 
sessed of good ingredients, they were so 
ill mixed up tc^ther as not to produce 
an elegant, interesting companion. It ap- 
peared to me that three of the grand in- 
ducements in the choice of a wife, are, that 

a man 
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a tnan mi^haTie a Arectress for his hnify; 
a predfptfess for his diitdren^ and a com^ 
panion for himself. Can it be honeidjiii 
i^rhied that the present habhs of donies- 
tic life are general^ favdumble to tibe 
union of these three essentiak? Yet wUeh 
of them can a man of sense and principle 
consent to relinquish in his oonji^al 
prospects? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 

I RETuaNED to town at the end of a few 
day«. To a speculative stranger^ a London 
day presents every variety of circumstance 
in every conceivable shape^ of which hu- 
man life is susceptible. When you trace 
the solicitude of the morning countenance^ 
the anxious explqring of th^ morning 
paper^ the eager interrogation of the morn- 
ingguest; when you hear thedismal enume- 
ration of losses by land^ and perils by sea 
•=— taxes trebling,dangers multiplying, com- 
nierce annihilating, war protracted, in- 
vasion threatening, destruction impending 
—-your mind catches and communicates 
the terror, and Y(yik feel yourself "falling 
with a foiling state/' 

But when, in the course of the very 
same day, you meet these gloomy prog- 
nosticators at the sumptuous, not "dinner 
but HetacomV at the gorgeous fete, th^ 
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splendid spectacle; when you hear the 
frivolous discourse, witness the luxurious 
dissipation, contemplate the boundless in- 
dulgence, and wserve the ruinous gaming, 
you would be ready to exclaim, ^^ Am I 
not sQppirag in the Antipodes of that land 
in which I breakfasted? Surely this is a 
Country of different men, difierent cha- 
'racters, and different circumstances* This 
at least is a place in whidi t^ere is neidaer 
fear, nor danger, nor want, nor misery, nor 
war.** 

If you observed the overflowing subscript 
tidns raised, the innumerable societies form- 
ed, tl^e committees appointed, the agents 
employed, the royal patrons engaged, the 
noble presidents provided, the palace-like 
structures erected; tmd all this to allevi* 
ate, to cure, and even to prevent, every ca- 
lamity which the indigent can suffer, or the 
aiBuent conceive; to remove not only want 
but ignorance; to suppress not only mi- 
sery but vice— would you not exclaim with 
Hamfet, " What a piece of work is man I 
How noble in reason! How infinite in fa- 

eulties! 



culties! lu action Eaw like an angel! in 
compassion how like a Gpd!* 

If you look into the whole comet-like 

eccentric orbit <^ the human character; if 

» 

you compared all the struggimg contrariety 
of principle and of passion; th^ dashing 
of opinion and of action^ of cesqJutiQn aod 
of performance; the victories of evil over 
the propensities to good; if you contras- 
ted the splendid virtue with the disorderly 
vice; the exalted getierosity. with the 
selfish narrowness; the pr«ovidelit bouuty 
with the tiioughtless j^'odigality ; the eX'-; 
tremesof all that is dignified^ with the 
excesses of nil that is alijecty woi^d you 
not exclaim^ in the very spirit of Fkuscal^ 
O! the grandeur and the Jittleness^ the exr 
cellence and the corruption^ the majesty 
and the meanness of mani 

if you attended the debates in our great 
deliberative assemblies; if you heard the 
argument and the eloquence, ^^tlie wisdom 
9Uid the wit,** the public spirit aiid tkiedis- 
intei^tedness; Curtiu^'sd^ote^ii^sstohia 
e^PKtry, and Hegulus's cUfidain of sel^ exr 
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pres^d with aQ the logic which reason 
can suggest, and embellished with all the 
riietoric which fancy can. supply, would 
you opt rapturously, cry out, this is 
AboTe alt Greek, abo? e* all Roman fame I 

But if you discemed'the bitter person- 
ality, the incurable prgudice, the cutting 
jetort, the -suspicious implication, the re- 
criminating sneer, the cherished animosity; 
ff you beheld the interests of an empire 
standing 'still, tlie business (^ the civilized 
g^obe ^u^yended, while two intellectual 
gladiators are thrusting eadi to give^ the 
other a f3dl,and to shew his own strafigth ; 
would you not lament the littleness of the 
great, the infinnities of the good, and 
the ^v^^eiaknesses of the wise? Would you 
not, soaring a flight far dbove Hamlet or 
Pascal, apostrophize with the RoyaF 
Psahnist, ^^Lord, what is man that thou 
art* mindful of him, or the son of man that 
^Km regardest him?** 

But to descadd to my individual con- 
cems. Among my acquaintance, I visited 
tw6 separate iamilies, where the daughiteis 

were 
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were remarkably attractive; and mom 
than usually endowed with beauty, sense 
and elegance; but I was deterred from fol* 
lowing up the acquaintance^ by observangy 
in each family, practices which, though 
very difl^^nt, almost equally revolted me» 
In one^ where the your^ ladies had larg^ 
fortunes, they insinuated themselves into 
the admiration, and invited the iamiliarity^ 
*of young men, by attentions the most 
flattering, and civilities the most alluring. 
;When they had made sure of their aim, 
and the admirers weieencouragedtamake 
proposals, the ladies burst out into a loud 
laugh, wondered what the lAm could 
mean; they never dreamt df any tiling 
more than common politeness; then pe> 
tti&ed them with distant looks, and turned 
alMiit to practise the same arts on others. 
The other &mily in which I liiought I 
had secured an agreeajsle intimacy, I in- 
stantly deserted on observing the graciojia 
and engaging recepticm given by the ladies 
tomprethan <me libertine oP' the most 
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profligacy. The men vrere handsome, 
and eleganl:, and iksliionabki, and had 
flgaml m newspapers and courts of justice. 
This degrading popularity rather attracted^ 
than repeHed attention; and while the 
7 guilty a^soctat^s in tlieir crimes vrere shun- 
ned widi abhorrence by these very Jadies, 
the specious undoers were not cmly re- 
ceived W\A\ comphisance, but there lyas 
a sort of competition who should be most 
stiettuoHS ift their endeavours to attract 
them«~Sure?y women rf fiiafaion can 
hardly nsake a moiie corrupt use of influx 
eace, a talent for which they will be pecu- 
Marly aedhintable» Surely^ mere personal 
puri^ can KaMtty ' deserve the name of 
virtue in those who can sanction notori^ 
^ly vickms characters^ which theii- repmv* 
bation^ if it could n€it reform^ would at 
least degrade. 

Cki afiu^het acquaintance^ 1 found l^ir 
Johaand Lady BeUSeld to be persons of 
fiaudb worth. They were candid^ generous^ 
and sincere* They saw the errors of tbd 
Wdrid ia which they lived, but had not re- 
solution 
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Mluticm to emaneipate tbemsehes fcom 
its shackles. They partook^ indeed) v€iy 
spaiingly of its diversion^^ not so much 
because they suspected their evil tendeiicy^ 
^ because they wei^ weary of iAiem^ and 
because they had better resowces m tbem-^ 
selves. 

Indeed^ it is wonderful that more people 
from tmre good sense and just taste, with- 
out the operation of any rdj^ious consider^ 
ation^ do not, whea the first ardour is 
t^ooled, perceivrethe futility of what is called 
pleasure^ and decline it as tHe man ckdKnes 
the amusements of the child. But fasliion« 
able society produces few persons whoj^ 
Kke th^ ex^courtier of Kir^ Dai4d, ass^ 
di^ir fourscore years as a reason for no 
longer *^ cMighting in the voice of singirfg 
men and singing women." 

Sir John and Lady Belfield, however i 
kept up a large general acquaintiuice; and 
it is not easy to continue to associate with 
the world, without retaining somethii^ of 
its spirit. Their standard of momis was^ 
high^ , compared with diat of tibo^ with* 

E 4 whonii 
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whom they lived; but when the standard 
of the Go3pel was suggested, they drew in 
a little and thought things might he cfLr- 
ried tpo far. There was nothing in their 
pn^ctice which made it their interest to 
hope that Christianity inight not be true. 
They both assented to its doctrines, and 
lived in a kind, of general hope of its final 
{^Oiises. But their views were neitljer cor- 
rect, nor elevated. They were contented 
to ceneraUze the doctrines of scripture, and 
though they venerated its awful truths in 
the aggregate, they rather took them upon 
tru^than laboured to understand them, 
or tq imbue their minds with the spirit of 
them* Many a high professor^ however, 
mifi[ht have blushed to see how carefully 
tbey exercised not a few Christian dispo- 
sitions; how kind and patient they were! 
how favourable in their construction of the 
actions of others! how charitable to the ne- 
cessitous! how exact in veracity ! and how 
tender of the reputation of their neighbour! 
Sir John had been early hurt by living so 

much 
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itmch Willi men of the worl4,with wits^pb- 
liticians^ and philosophers. This, thougb 
he had escaped the contagiou of false prini» 
ciples, had kept bapk the growth of such 
as were true. Men versed in the world, 
and abstracted fi*om all religious society^ 
fo^in, in time, a little to suspect whether 
their o^n religious opinions may not possi- 
bly be wrong, or at least rigid, wheathey 
see them so opposite to those of persons to 
whose judgment they are accustomed to 
lookup in oth^r points. He found too, 
tiiatt, in the society in which he lived, the 
reputation of religion detracted much from, 
that of talents ; and a paan does Hot care 
to have his understanding qu^estioned by 
those in whose opixiipn he wishes to stand 
well. This, apprehension did no^ indeed^ 
drive him to renounce his principles, bi|t 
it led him. to conceal them ; and that piety 
which' is forcibly kept out of sight, wlueh 
has nothing to fortify, and every thing to 
repel it, is too apt to decline. 
. His ,»arri^g^ witjijarj. {MPaifiWe worn^^n, 
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whom virtues and graces attaeHed lira f# 
kis own honae^ drew him off from Upmost 
ibf^rous of hkr prior conneetions. ThifJ 
unKm had at oim» improved his character; 
and augmented his^ hap]^iness$> If Lady 
BdNSeld erred, it wa»^ through excess of 
kmdness and candour. Her kindness led 
to the too great indulgetice of liter children; 
and her candour to* the too feptrourahle con-* 
straction of tl\e errors of her acquaintance^ 
She was the vety reverse 6f my Hampstead 
friend. Whereas Mrs* Ranby thought 
hardfy any body ivouMl be saved^ Lady BeU 
field comforted herself that hardly any boctf 
was in cfetiger- Thi« opinion was not tak^n 
up as a palliative to quiet her conscience^ on 
account of the sins of her own conduct, for 
her conduct was remarkably correct; but 
it sprang from a natural sweetness of teni* 
per, joined to a miild not suflBiciently in- 
fermed and guided by scriptural truth. She 
was candid and teachable, but as she could 
not help seeing that she had more religion 
tiiaa most of her acquaiirtance, she felt a 

secret #** 
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^rebDomplftoeiicyr kiobs^mng bew hat b» 
fmmff^ n>s« abare theiFs^ instelid ^f an 
humbKng convictioa of « how &f her 0wh 
fun below the feqimilio«i» of the goep^. . 
Thefiindafifieirtal etrot was, thM she had; 
no distioct view of the comiptk>i^of humati; 
natai^^. 1^ oft^ lamented the weaknesses 
aiid Tices dt indbvidoak, but thought all * 
¥ice an ito^identd not a radical fausohief, the 
eiffisct of thoi;^t]e99nes9andeasiialtet»pte-- 

^tion. l^etistlked with discrimination of the 
fUiUsol someof her cMdhren;.bitt while 
db$ rejoioed in w happier^8j)Ositio^ of 
the others^ . she never suspected that they 
liad all broiight into the world wilh them, 
any natarsd tendency to evil; and thoug)it: 
it cniet to suppose that such innocent little 
fhiD^ hadany sneh wrong propensities as * 
edhieation .would not efiectualiy citfe. ht^ 

/^ry th»^ the complete contrast of Mrsf,.. 
Rtoby— as the latter thou^t eAicatioa » 
eould d6 nothing, Lady Belfield thot^t it 
w^uld do everything; that there was na* 
Sjood tendency which it wcmld not tniiig to » 
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perflations andiio corruption whiok it couM 
not completely eradicat^e^ On. the c^ra- 
^tion of . a higher influence she placed too 
.litiledependance; whileMrs. Ranby tested 
Jn an. uiyreaso)[i9Jt)le trust on an interference 
, not .warranted by scripture*. . . 

In regard to her children^ Lady Belfield 

^ was m by the strength of he^ afiection to 

:fi%trei^^ itululgence. She encouraged no 

«yice in then>, l^ut she did not sufficiently 

.check thpse indications which are the seed^^ 

of vice. She rcgjW'oved the actual faulty but 

^j](ev§r thoughft of implanting a princ^le 

which iiiigbt ^i^l^^te the eyil from whence 

th^ fault, sprung;, so thafct the individual 

erroj- and Ae individual correction were 

continually rietcurring. 

As Mrs, Ranby, I had observeel, seldom- 
, quoted any s^red writer but St. Paulj I 
remarli^d that I#dy BelfieH admired al- 
most exclusively Eccteiastes, Proverbs, 
and the historical books of die Bible. Of 
the Epistle^, that of St. James was her 
favourite; the ott>ers she thou^t dhiefly^ 

if 
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if not entinely V ^Ppli^l>l^ ^ the circum^ 
sta^oe^ of the Jews and Pagans, to the 
ooi^v^rts from among whom they were 
addressed* If die entertained rather an 
awful reverence for the doctrinal parts, 
than an earnest wi^h to study them, it 
arose from the common mistake of be- 
lieving that diey were purely speculative 
without beii^ aware of their deep practical 
importance. But if these two ladies were 
dis»netrically opposite to each other in cer* 
tain points, both were frequently right in 
what they assumed, and both wrong only in 
what they rejected. Each contended for one 
half of that which will not save when dis- 
joined from the other, but which, when 
united to it, makes up the complete Chris- 
tian character. 

Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak 
constitutionally charitable, almost thought 
that heaven might be purchased by charity. 
She inverted the valuable superstructure of 
good works, and laid them as her founda- 
tion ; and while Mrs. Ranby would not 
perhaps, much have blamed Moses for 

break- 
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breakihg^tbe tables of the law, hadTie onlf 
demoHshed the second^ Lady Belfield wottH 
hav^ sared the second, as the more im- 
portant of the two. 

Lady Belfield has Ifess vanity than any 
womsili I ever knew who was not governed 
6y a very strict religious principle. Her 
modesty never courted the admiration of 
the world, but her tinjidity too much 
dreaded its censure. She would not do 
a wrong thing to obtain any applause, but 
fke omitted: some right ones from the 
4read of blame.. 
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_ ■ ■ . ■ . , , f _ ' , * 

MLfl^ house of Sir John Belfie^ vw be? 
conue a pleasant kind of boBoe to me*. H^ 
9»Aim h^y; sddom w^nt out itf^ aa e^en- 
iQg> Happy in eaph other and in their 
ebilcb^^ diQugh tbiey Uved,HUK:h vi4t|i thf 
ratkmal^ they a$s€>ciated ^ little as thipy 
tihcitt|^t possible with the racketing worlds 
Yet bein^ kilown to be geneqal)^ aet hom% 
they were exposed to the ini»>ads of certain 
invaders^ called fine ladies^ who always 
afraid of being too early for their parties^ 
are constantly on the watch, how to dis- 
burthen themselved for the intermediate 
hour, c^ the heavy commodity /ime; aravf 
matterial^ which^ as they seldom work up 
at home, they are always willing to tr!uck 
against the. time of their more domestiG s^r 
quaintaiMte. ^ow as these last Aav^^ always 
something to. do;^ it is lan unfair traffic^ 

*(aU 
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**all the reciprocity is on one side," ta 
borrow the expression of an illustrious 
statesman; and the barter is as disadvan- 
tageous to the sober home- trader, as that 
of the honest negroes, who exchange their 
gold dust and ivory for the beads and bits . 
6f glass of the wily EngFishi 

These nightly irruptions, though some- 
times inconvenient to my ^ fri tods, were of 
use to me, as they enabled me to see and 
judge more of the gay world, than I could 
have done without going in isearch of it; a 
riiik, which I thought bore no proportion 
to the gain. It was like learning the lan- 
guage of the enemy's country at home. 

One evening, when we were sitting hap- 
pily alone in the Library, Lady Belfield, 
working at her embroidery, cheerfully join- 
ing in oUr little discussions, and comparing 
<(jur peaceful pleasures with those pursued 
by the 6ccupiers of the countless carriages 
which were tearing up the *^ whed-worn 
itreeti," or josdingeach other at the door of 
the next house, where a grand assembly was 

collect* 



I 



V 

^zollecting its myriads-^ir John asked 
what should be the evening book* Then 
rising, he took down from the shelf Aken- 
side's Pleasures of Imagination. 

^* Is it,"* said he, as soon as he sat down, 
^ the rage for novelty, or a real degeneracy 
of taste, that we now so seldom hear of a 
poet, who, when I was a boy> was the ad- 
miration of eveiy man who had a reUsh for 
true genius? t cannot defend his piinciples, 
since in a work, of which Man is pro- 
fessiedly the object, he has overlooked hiii 
immortality \ a subject, which one wonders 
did not force itself upon him, as so cx)n- 
genial to the sublimity of his genius, what 
ever his religious views might have been. 
But to speak of him only as a poet : a work 
which abounds in a richer profusion of 
images, and a more variegated luxuriance 
of expression than the Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation; cannot easily be found. The flimsy 
metre of our day seems to add fresh value 
to his sinewy verse. We have no happier 

master 
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master of poetic numbers; none who bettet * 

To build the lofty rhyme. 

r 

The condensed vigour, so indispensabje to 
blank verse, the skilfiil variation of the 
pause, tlie masterly structure of the period, 
and all the occult mysteries of the art, caa 
perhaps be best learnt from Akenside. If 
he could have conveyed to Thamson hia 
melody and rhythm, and Thomson would 
have paid him back in perspicuity and^ 
transparency of meaning, how might they 
have enriched each other V 

^ I confess," said I^ ^^ in reading Akea^ 
side, I have now and then foujnid the same 
passage at once enchanting and unintdlagi* 
ble. As it happens to many frequenters of 
the Opera, the music always transports, but 
the words are not always understood.** I 
then desired my friend to gratify us with the 
first book of the Pleasures of Imagination. 

Sir John is a passionate lover of poetry,^ 
iu which he has a fine taste>. He read it 

with. 






these truly classical lines^ 

Mindj m/itdf alone, bear witness earth and heaven^ 

The lavitig Icmntains in iitsell conteins 

Of beauteous and sublime : liere hand ia hand 

Sit paramount the graces ; here enthroned 

Celestial Venus, with dirinast airs 

Invites the soul to aerer-Miog joy* 

^^ The reputation of this exquisite passage," 
said he, latying clown the book, "is esta- 
Mt^hed bjr the consenting iaffir^ of all 
nmt of ta^te, tfiough by tlie criticfti coun- 
tenance Jim are beginning td put on, ycm 
look as if you had a mind to attack it," 

" So far from it," said I, ^^ that I kiiow 
nothing more splendid in the whole mass 
of our poetry. And I fed almost guilty 
of high treason against the oaajesty ef the 
sttblimer Muses, in the remark I am going 
to hazard, on the celebrated lines which 
foHow. The Poet's object, Ihirwgh this 
and the two folio wmg pages, i» to eiftaUisli 
the inftnite snpelriority of mind over uh- 
conscious matter, W^^ in its fatitest f^mnn, 
T-iiekka is as just as the execution is beau* 

tiful: 
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tiful ; SO also is h& supreme elevation oT 
intellect, over 

GjreatiieBS of bulk> or symmetry of parts* 

Nothing again can be finer, than his 
subsequent preference of 

The powers of genius and design^ 

over even the stupendous range 

c Of planets, sunji, and adamantine spheres. 

He proceeds to ransack the stories of the 
menl^.a^d the moral worU, as he had 
dope th^ world of matter, and with a pen 
dipped in Hippocrene, opposes to the latter^ 

Xh^ e^grms of Tirtaous friendship, &c» 

« . « » « «r « • 

The candid blush 

Of nim who strifes with fortune to be just^ 
^ * " * * * ♦ * * 

All the mild majesty of private life. 

^^ ^^ ^^ . ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ' 

The g^Qel^l te^r that itreams from otiier's woe». 

"Why, Chaffk^;* said Sir John, « I am 
glad to find you the enthusiastic eulogist 
of the passage of wljich I suspected you. 
.were ^bout ta be the saucy censurer,'' 

"Censure/* 
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♦* Censure^** replied I,, ^^ is perhaps too 
strong a term for any part, especially the 
most admired part of this fine poem. I 
need not repeat the lines on which 1 was 
going' to ri^ a slight' observation ; they 
live in the mind and memory of every lover 
erf the Muses* 

^^ I will read the next posss^^ however,* 
said Sir John, ^^ that I may be better able' 
to controvert your criticism : 

Look then abrmid through nature to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Whedtng unshaken thisough the void knmense. 
And speak, oh man ! does this capi^cioas scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Bratas rose . 
Refulgent front the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft eitending, like eternal Joto 
When guilt brings down the thunder, calPd alood 
On Tally's name, and shook Jiis crimson steel, , 
And bade the father of his country hail ; 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust. 
And Rome again is free 

«^ What a grand and powerful passage r 

^id Sir John. 

" I acknow* 



^ I acknowledge it,'* said I, ^' but is it 
as just as it is gfandrr Le vim est le aeul 
heau^ Is it a &ir and direct oppoi^itt<m 
betwre^^ ntind and matter? The poet could 
not have expressed the image more nob^y^ 
but mi^rt he not^ out; of ihe abundant 
treasures of his opulent mind have chosen 
it with moref^oity? Is an act of murder, 
even oCaa usui|)er, as happily contrasted 
with the Organization f>f matter^ as the 
other beautiful instances I named, and 
which he goes on to select? The superi- 
ority of mental beauty is the point he is 
establishing, and his elaborate preparation 
leads you' ix> expect all his ottier instances 
to be drawn from pure mental excellence. 
His other exemplifications are general, this 
is particular* They are a class, this is 
only a variety. I question if Milk>ii^ wiio 
wasat least ds ardent a diftinpion forHbertj^, 
and as much of a party-man as Akenside, 
would have used this illustration. Milton, 
though he often insinuates a political stroke 
ia his great poem, always, I think, gene- 
ralizes; 



i 



Ttlkai. Wlifttevier had been hiB piincipfes, 
or at whatever period he had wdtt^ I 
question^ when he waated tp desoribe the 
overthroiV of authority by the rebel ang^, 
if he wouM have illuirtrated it by Crom^ 
well's seizing the maoe^ or the decapitation 
of Charles. Much less^ if he would have 
selected those two instances as the triumph 
of nitind over matter.* 

" But,** said Sir John^ '^ you forget tbat 
Akenside professedly aik^ts the language 
of Cicero in his second Philippic.'' Ht 
tiien read the note beginning with^ C^sare 
interfecto, &c 

*^ True," said I, " I am not arguing the 
matter as a point of fact, but as a point of 
just application. I pass over the comparison 
of Brutus with Jove, which by the way 
would have become Tully better than 
Akenside, but which TuUy would have 
perhaps thought too bold. Cicero adorns 
his oration with this magnificent descrip- 
tion. He relates it as an event, the other 
uses it as an illustration of that to which I 

humbly 
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humbly conceive it does not exactly apply. 
The orator paints the violent death of a 
hero; the poet adopts the inscription of 
this violent deaths or rather the stroke 
which caused it^ to illustrate the perfection 
of intellectual grandeur. After all, it is 
as much a party question as a poetical one. 
A question on which the critic will be 
apt to be guided in his decision by his po- 
litics rather than by his taste. The splen- 
dour of the passage, however, will inevita- 
bly dazzle the feeling reader, till it produce 
the common efiect of excessive brightnesis, 
that of somewhat blinding the beholder."* 



, CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 

1 . L .... - 

W^HILE we were thus pleflMisitljr engagibd^ 
the servaut sutnouneed Mrs. Fentfaam; aod 
a fashiimable looking w^syotuui, jaboutt thft 
jaaiddle of life, rather yduth&iUy diest, and 
iK>t far from handsome^ made her appear^ 
ance* Instead of breaking forth kito tiHa 
usual modish jargon, she politely entered 
into the subject in which iihe lonnd us eiF 
gaged; envied Lady Bdfidd the faapptness 
of el^ant quiet, which she herself might 
have been equally enjojring at her ow fi 
house, and professed herself a wank ad^ 
inirer of poetry. She would probably have * 
professed an equal fondness for metaphy- 
sics, geometry^ milita^" tactics, or the JifiH 
foic langui^, if she had happened to have 
found us employed in the st^dy of either. 

From poetry th^ transition to painting 
WK easy and natural. Mrs. Fait^am poi^* 

VOL. I. • F sessed 
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sessed all the phraseology of connoisseur- 
ship, and asked me if 1 was fond <rf pic- 
tures. I professed tiie dehght I took in 
them in strong, that is, in true termg. She 
poKtdy said, that Mr. Fentham had a very 
tbkrahle collection of the best masters, and 
particularly ^ Utian, which she would be 
happy to have the honour of shewing me 
hext morning. I bowed my thankfuljas- 
sent; ste appointed the hour, and soon 
after, looking at her watch, said she was 
afraid she must leave the delights of such 
a select and interesting society for a far 
less agreeabfe party. 

' When she was gone, I expressed my ob- 
ligations t6 her poUtehess, and anticipated 
the pl^sure I should *have in seeing her 
pictures. ^^ She is much more anxious that 
you should see her Originals,"* said Lady 
^Mfdd, ndaMi^g^; '^'^ekindnessiehot^^to 
disinterested; take care of yonr^beart.^ Sir 
J^ba, t^ktiiir^v^iy, sifid, "It is with re- 
i^ttsLt^ 'Aat I evCT^say any thing to the 
|imtid&9e of any h6dy tlia£ I temve m my 
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house; but as the ewm of my viiued fncnci, 
I think it fair to tell you that this vigilant 
matrxm keeps, a keen look out after all 
young man of fortune. This is not the 
first time that Titian ha& been made 
the bait to catch a proo^ising acquaintance.* 
Imteed it is now grown so staler that liad 
you not been a new man^ she would hardly 
have riskedlt. If yoii had happened not 
to like paintings some book would have 
been. olEEbred you» The return of a book 
i^urally brings on a visit But all ^tiiese 
devices have i«)t yet answered. Tte dain- 
isels still remain, like Shakes^pear^*s platssr. 
tive nmd, ^ in single blessedness/' l^hsyf 
do i^t howev^^ like her^ spend ^oomy 
mgfats . 

, • ■- < • * • 

Chaanttog cold h|rmQS to the pal^ iifoloss »ooa^ 

but m smging sprighllier rovoMJ^^ to 
livelier aoditors.*^ 

I punctually attaoded the iifci4titioi^ ef- 
fed:uany shielded from danger hf €it 
fHendly iatiitiatlon, andaalUl m<»ei*fiAh 
WM^ ^ cSmrge tf my fiitlier Mv«r to 

F 3 eodiail: 

4:77050 . 
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embark in any engagement till I hid made 
iny visit to Mr. Stanley. My veneratit)ii 
for ,his memory operated as a complete 
defence. 

I saw and admired the pictures. The 
pictures brought on an invitation td dinner. 
I fbuild Mrs. Fentham to be in her conver* 
sation, a sensible^ correct knowing itoman. 
Her daughters wet^ elegant in their figufei»^ 
well instructed in the usuaK accomplish^ 
ihents^ wdl bred, and sipparently well tetti- 

' pefed. Mr. Fentham was a man of business^ 
^tiid of the world. He had a great incom^ 
from a plac« under government, out of 
.which the expkices of his family pemiitr 

^ t«!d hitai tb save notfiing. Private fortune 
he had little or none. His employment 
engaged him almost entirely, so that he 
itTterfered birt little with domestic affiiir^. 
A gef^rai air of elegance^ almost amoimtr 
ing to magmficence, pervaded the whole 



' 4 at^rst saw but lit|le to excite any susr 
pftifiu oldie art^cial eharaeter Qf;tbelad}r 

.1 •! > ' '. which 
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wkkh fefc in the trtttfi wm t*# e%^m»m^ 
most fneqJieirf: in Mre. F<^tl|^m*s moutli«--r 
** Wh^t will the worl^snyr ''WJmt wiff 
people think?" ^^ How iHll siich a tlmg 
ft^peur?" ^^ Will it h^k¥e 4 gppd look?' 
" The wwW in qi opimoi|."T— ^^ Won't such 
9 thing b^ censured?" On a little ncfpalnt^^ 
wee I discpveped that hmoan J^pplaase 
w«y3 thi^ motive pf dl she s&i<|, and reputa,- 
tipn ha* i^^e^obj^ infill she <tid. Qpinicm' 
Wm the idol tQ whi?H pfcp wcrifteed* Pe- 
oomw W»$ the iiiepri^ of her di^ties^ and 
praise the rqw^rd oC them* The pt^dard 
^ the W^14 f^»s> th? 6tai)4an) by which^ 
«h*l¥figbe4 fi^QOP* She h^ no higher 
prinQiplp jrf mn^i%, ghe adopted the 
il^pfpfijsi 0f i^Iigi^^ because she sa^ that^ 
C^ri^ tp j^ eortein d^ree, $hey rather pro- 
4rKe^ credit than censigpp. While hpr 
^jb«|^^ i^^^jtfsd his a?co»pts on the Sm|* 
i^y {Xl^fiing^ she regulairly earned her^ 
dwghltprs to churchy ei;:cept ja h&wl-achier' 
h»4 he^^aiight At the Sjtiirday's op^t^; 

1 3- a{)3erw»r)li 
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afterwards in Hyde-patk. As sl^e said it 
was Mr. Fentham's leisure day, she com- 
plimented him with always haying a great 
dinner on Sundays^ but alleged her piety 
as a reasQii for not having cards in the 
evening at home^ though she had no scru- 
ple to «ake one at a private party at a 
friend's house; soberly conditioning, how- 
ever^ that there should not be more than 
three, tables; the right or wrongs the de- 
corum or impropriety, the gaiety or gra- 
vity always being made specifically to de* 
pend on the number of tables. 

She wa&, in general, extremely sevtre 
against women who had lost their, r^irta- 
tion; though she had no hesitation in visit- 
ing a few of the most dishonourable^ if they 

r 

were of high rank, or belonged to a certain 
set. In that case, she excused herself by 
wying, ^^ that as f(|shionabk people con- 
tinned to countenance them, it was ngt for 
h«to be ^rupulcHjs — One must siailiwdtii 
c ti^ stream— I can't set my face against the 
^ world." But if an unhappy girl had been 
drawti aside, of one wlko had not rank^o 

bear' 



^eurher out had erred^ thi^ altered the 
taise, and she then expittaed the most Tk* 
tuous imdignation. When modesty hap* 
yenedto be in repute^ not the necks of 
Queai £Iizabeth and her conrtly virgin)^ 
Were more entrenched in nifis and shrouded 
in tuckers, than those of Mrs. Ftotham 
andher daughters; butwhen dispb^heeumib 
the order of the day, the Grecian Venus 
was scarcely more unconscious of a reH^ 

With a very good understanding she 

never allowed herself one original tbolight, 

br^ one spontantous action* Her ideas, 

her language, and her conduct y^e^t en^ 

tirely regulated by the ideas, language, 

and conduct of those who steicfd wdl 

with die world. Vamty in her was a 

steady, inward, but powerfully pervadii^ 

principle. It did not evaporate in levity or 

'indiscretion, btit was the hidden, thoughfor* 

cible spring of her whole course <3if nUAcau 

She had all the gmtification whieh4^nity 

affi>rds ih secret, and all tike credit I'^ch 

^ prudent operation procures^ in^ p^iUfc. 

F 4 She 
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iSHe was apparentff gQitty ef no exoest ef . 
miy kind. She had a. sob€r scale of crtdUt^ 
-able vices;, ^nd never allowed hetself to €9^ 
£eed a few stated degrees iaany of tk/dm, 
SbjR reprobated gaming, but oouldn^texist 
iwithoui cards. Masquerades she oensiiiaerf 
as hi^ly extravagant and dangerous, birt 
when ^vei^ by ladies of high q^sility) at 
their own houses^ she thought them an el^ 
gant and ' proper amusement. Though rile 
sometimes went to the play, s*wr dKd not 
caj^ for wha); past on the ita^, for she ooi^^ 
fessed^echief pleasure the theatrea^SHtJtod^ 
w^s to reckon up, when dbe i^um home^ 
f\S^ many duohesses and countesses bad 
bowed to her across the house. 
- A complete despot at home, her adbi- 
^trariness is so veiled by correctness of maa- 
laer, and studied good breeding, that she 
ofata^s the credit of gre«t mildness and 
jAoderation. She is said not to love her 
daughters,^ vdbo come too near her in age, 
and go too much beyond her in beeaity to 
tiefoigiven; yet like a c(H^ummal^ poU- 

ticiaii> 
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liiian/^ ]«idV£!r}abc>^ their ad- 

99m&Bkff9t. She h4t general^ several 
inriMaiei in hMi4 and always 6x]te sdbueme 
^^dkr aoo^r, tJiwe wider-ylot i^dy ta be 
Inrmght forward if th^ principal one fails» 
l%Q]ilgh 1^ en^ura^ pretenders^ yet slie 
il almd to^ accept ol a tji^Terable proposal^ 
kat^ tett^ should present itself: but if the 
fol^rbope fails^ she th^^ cMitrives to lure 
biu^ 1^ inferior olEbr • iShe can balance to 
ft meetfy in the i^lculation of chances^ the 
adivAnteges or di^vantages of a higher 
pMttfaiii^ against a^ lower probability • 
. ^Wheiagfa j^ neither wants reading nor 
taste^ her muid is never siifficiaitly dis- 
«ga|^d to make her an agreeable ccnn- 
paieiion. Her head is always at work, con- ^ 
jeotoring th^ event of every fresh ball and 
eviNf Hew aoquaifitance. She cannot even 

^^c her i^^Mfitkfmit a strati^ooi.. 

She set out' in life with a very slender ao- 
^uaififehift, and clung for a while to one or 
-two damaged ^-peeresses, who were not re- 

F 5> c^ved 
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ceived by women of their own rank. But 
I am told it was curious to see with what 
adroitness she could extricate herself from 
a disreputable acquaintance, when a more 
honourable one stept in\o fill the nidi^. 
She made her way rapidly, by insinuating 
to one person of note how intimate she was 
with another, and to both what handsome 
things each said of the other. By constant 
attentions, petty offices, and measured flat- 
tery, she has got footing into almost eveiy 
house of distinction. Her decorum is in- 
variable, Sh^ boasts that she was never 
guilty of the indecency of violent passion. 
Poor woman! she fancies there is no vio- 
lent passion but that of anger. Little does 
she think that ambition, vanity, the hunger 
of applause, a rage for being universally 
known, are all violent passions, however 
modified by discretion, or varnished by art. 
She suffers too all that ^^ vexation of spirit'* 
which treads on the heels of " vanity.* 
Disappointment and jealousy poison th^ 
days devoted to pleasure* The parfy does 



ii0t answer. The wrong people never stay 

^way, and the right ones never corner 

The guest for whom the fiSte is made is 

sure to fail. Her party is thin, while that . 

of her competitor overflows; or there is 

a plenty of dowagers and a paucity of 

young men. When the costly and elabo-^ 

rate supper is on the ts^le excuses arrive: 

even if the supper is crowded, the daughters 

remain upon hand. — How strikingly doek 

• she exemplify the strong" expression of— 

^Mabouring in the fire for very vanity" — 

" of giving her money for that which is 

not bread, and her labour for that which 

satisfieth notf 

Afterspendingtheday at Mrs. FenthamV> 
I vrent to sup with my friends in. Cavendishs^ 
Square. Lady Belfield was impatient for 
my history of the dinner. But Sir John 
said, IrfUghinig, " You shall not say a wqrd, 
Charles — -I can teU-how it was as exactly 
as if I had been there. — Charlotte>.who has 
the best voice, was brought out to sing, but 
was placed a little behind^ as her person 

F 6, is^ 
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« 

fi^jfeuqpi^ Agm^f w»3 put tpaf/ifyidmAiise 
at die haq>i a?rayad m tbe^os%ims> «¥J 
lURsiiiDti]^ the fascimitiiig graces of Max- 
CBii^'f Lady H^coni 

Fm was hei! TQiinded tru, ss o^er 

The siring her ^l^rs fl9w. 

T^ian^ Cliiflas, way the moment of p^l! 
t\mk ac^c^diog to your &voimte Milton'a 
3B»Qst incongruous image> t 

Yon took k sounds >iliat might ^re»te-a sotti 
yndfiijr the xijbu of 4^ath. 

*^ For &ar, how©s«r, that your heart of 
adkunant should hold out agaiast all these 
perilous assaults, its vulnerability wastiiediii 
oti^enr qpiarters^ The Titian would naturally 
leadto LawniaV drawings. A beautiful 
sketch of the lakes would be produced^ 
with a genteelintimation, whata sweet plaoe 
Wettm(»3eland miist be to live in!* When 
you hsd exhausted all proper raptmes oh 
jA^ art and on the artkt, it would be re> 
isoileetod, tibatas Westmoreland was so near 
Sobtland, you would naturally be fiemd of 

a reel 
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"Mmky patting hiwtttf iiito^aft attatvifei 
«|iedk]iig!i tUeitoicalfyi be^^^ • ^ 

^^Tlien iiiiiVehsif Pan 
Knk with tke graces aadikt h^ntn: kt JA$ao^>^ 

Oh! no^ I foi^et^ wiiversfti Pto f^uM ne% 
joiar— but he could ad«>ire.— Then all the 
p^pfiKl^^isof ftU^e njrmphsliur^t onyou 
in AiH' blMe.-HSudhi a concentrattea of 
attraetions you jierer could re^tl Yotr 
are 1^^ a man, and now, doubtless, a lost 
man."— ^Here he stopped to flniiA his laugh, 
^4 I wai? driven i^luctantty to acknow- 
i^e tlKit his pietuiie, though a caricature^ 
vias notwithstanding, a resemfolanee. 

**^ And so," said Sir John, ^ycm were 
brought under no power of incantation by 
tMs dan^^ous visit. You will not be 
Afiren, like the tempted Iti^aean^ to tye 
jTOul^seltto a masrt^ or to €ee for Safety frotibt 
&e ei^hantmafit ef these Syrens^" 

While we were at supper, wkii mori& 
gravity, he said, ^ Amovig ^he imiious db* 
jects of ambition, there are few m life 

which 
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tsliich htmg less acdessi<» . to its oomfer^ 
ItMiQ iM9i ^acomig stt^^ to an 

elevatioj%}«ri acK^ty: vety nmcb: s^ve the 
level of o\ft pwn . conditiQn^ without being 
4iided b^ any s^xmger ascending power than 
ifnene vanity* Great talents> pfiwh^tev^ 
^n^i^ye a natw^ teqcl^cy t^ rise,.9i34 
to lift their poss^f^r- Tl5|eifl^Bie:iA,moiiiijf- 
^ing, doea but obey its impulse. ; But wKep 
there is no energy xnor^ p9werfvd than, the 
passion to be great^ destitute of the gifts 
which confer greatness^ the painful efiorts 
. of ambition are like water, forced abpve its 
k^velby mechanical powers. It requires 
constant exertions of art, to keep up what 
art first sat a-going. Poor Mrs. Fentham's 
head is perpetually at work to maintain the 
elevation she has reached. And how little 
.jkfiter all is she considered by those on whpse 
vcamsses her happiness depends ! ^ She has 
lost the esteem of her original cir<:Ie, wheoe 
.she might have been respected, without 
..ggiping.tbat of b^r high ussociates^ who^ 
^though they receiye her^ still r^se her 

claims 
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^hims of equalitjr. Sbe i*^nbt ^i6iitiid^i«il 
^ of tfteh" ^i^M^hmeni/ttk but foXii^ 

• At Mrs. Fenth^m's I encountered Lb^ 
^b Lawless, a renowned modish dowagar 
famous for laying si^e to the heart of 
ii^veiy distinguished man, with the united 
aflSlIeiy of her ^wn wit, and her daughters* 
ISeauty. How many ways there are of be- 
ing wrong! She was of a character diame- . 
trically opposite to that of Mrs. Pentham. 
She had the same eiid in view, but the 
means she used to accompKsh it were of a 
bolder strain. Lady Bab affected no deli- 
cacy, she laughed' at reserve, she had shaken 
hands with decorurn. 

. Stie held the noisy i%\xov of her way 

with no assumed refinement; and, so ftir 
from idhieldihg her designs behind the mask 
of deceiicy, she disdained the obsolete ex- 
pedient. Her plans succeeded the more 
infallibly, because her friinkne^ defeated 
all suspicion. A man could hevar divine 
'^ • that 



tia»^9«N^ gs^Xi apd open mmltA pwl4fe*vf 

her full credit for artless simplipi^y, at jthe 
q$f»netit «he was cAch]i^ hio) in her toils. 
|f €|i/^ ^ow an<i theiji had gone too far^ ^^ 
\)y ik isidixientary oversight, or exoess^ve l^-^ 
vMy had Ibetrayed too mi|chy wijth infinite 
^i^4res8 she would ip^ke ^ crsuii&i^eGl^ tt(fn, 
^ad fitll to discussii^, not without %biU^ 
soQie fnoiral or theological topi<;. Tbp? 
she i^sete^ t& establish the ch^ri^cter of <t 
woman, thoughtless through w^t, indisf 
fereet th]^ugh simplicity, but rejl^ious on 
princip]^. 

A4 there is no part of the appendage jto 
a wife, which I have ever more dre^d;^ 
than a Machiavelian mother, I should have 
been deaf to^ wit and blind to beauty, and 
4(^ to advances, had their united ba;tteri^|i 
hG^ dwiectad agair^ ii^e. But 1 1^4 ^'^t 
^ Mnbiticm to a^ppuie jtp that honour. i| 
wat mudi too low ^ ^lark for hear Ipf)^ 
llim* ^hehfd^natoralantip^ytoeviery 
l^^me t^t ^ovM not^ be ^und i^ t]be ^ed 

book. 



bdok. She equally lAirmik ^m viQtatiM 
oputeaee and indigei^t nobUily. SI]^ ki^w 
by instinct if ayoungar aott wu m th/e 
iroQin^ and by a petrifying look dtam^sm^ Imik 
siK>3t distant afproaoheai; white wlb iwr 
powerfal 9|)eUs she never failed to di«tr 
within bar magic eirek the 9plendid h^ 
and diarm him to her pur|^se. f 

. Highly born h^rsfjf/^fie had early bpw 
married to a lich man of inSerior ms^ €w 
tne sake of a large settlement. H^ jilHPi 
was, that her daughters^ (who by the way 
are modest and estimable,) should find in 
the man they married, still higher birth 
than her own^ and more riches than her 
husband's. 

It was a curious speculation to compare 
these two friends, and to observe how much 
less the refined mamsuvres of Mrs« F^i-* 
tham answered, than the open assaults of the 
intrepid £Ady Bab. All the intricacies wid 
lab3rrinths which the former has bieen f» 
skilful and so patient in weaving^ have ih^ 
;3ret enthralled one captive^ while the com^ 

poied 
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posed tSnmtBty, the afiecting io take for 
granted the offer which was never meant 
to be made, and treating that as conduded^ 
which was never so nmdb as intended, drew 
the miconscious victim of the other into 
the trap, before he kne^ it was set^ The 
Aspth of her plot consistii^ in nof appe^- 
ing to have any. It was a novelty in iot- 
tr^e. An originality whidii defied all 
eQ|ix|ietition<^ and in which no imitator ha& 
ittcaess^ 
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CHAP. X. 

• • - ' •■/••• ' • ' t '' 

i^iR Jo&n carried me one mormngtac££B 

on Lady Denham^ a dowager ot fubkm, 

who h^d grown old in the trammels bf^^Ae 

work). Tliougfa Bke seems resolved to &ie 

in die harness^ yet she piquies hersiefiron 

being very reli^ous^ and no cmeiiiV^fe^hs 

i^inst infidelity or impiety with more 

jpointed censure. ^^ She has a grand-dangfeh 

ter^'* sdd Sir JfoJm, ^^'who Eves with her, 

andwhom she has trained to walk pi^i^y 

in her own steps, and which, she thinks^ij^ 

the way she should go. The girl,*^ addled 

he smiling, ^ is well lookii%j and wilf h8ife 

a handsome fortune, and I am ' per^usfded 

"that, as my friend, I could procure* ydai. 

'good reception/ : b >f 

We were shewn into her dressing rooift, 

where we found her with a book ly4ng opeh 

' before her. "" From a glance which I cau^t 

^of'ttfe large black letter, I saw it was a 

fTeek's 
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WeeKs Pre/parathm. This book it seemt 
constantly lay open before her from break- 
&st till dinner, at this season. It was Pas* 
sion week. But as this is the room in 
which she sees all her morning visitors, to 
Y^^ie-of wh<H9 is she erer .dpnii?^, fv^n^ at 

thi^ periq^ ^ ortpe»t, # he (cewWpply piok «p 
Bipq»mt»ry infttches ^f ne^i^ng ip ^ sh^^ 
iBt^rff hetwfipi cflie pe;«QP. fepwii^ 9^t 

bwn «at hy» painting flowers, 

|||ir^<^^^^h^r^^dyi|^wp, ifi^heMn^pld 
g9 aM dine iA a family way witfci JU4y B^- 
^)d, ^he drew vp, lopk^ gr^^ w%d a^ 

with ottuqh «JfiP)iwty» <Mt pUb ?tyi?ijj^ Aey/^ 

(hiok of lifting jdljfORd at thi^^^hpjy ^6»f9»> 
^$ir J<rfin 8ai4, ** as we |^?^v? ijf^ith^ jcaw^ 
Wilt fOWpany, J thought y(«l va^% ^ w^|l 
b«i:Ve BN»n yP»V <*ick€» in wy bpiwg j^ ifi 
Y^m own," Sfut though she tiiq^gl^it ^^ 
to dine with a sober family^st^ pnj^.I)^;r^f 
MRi^ds fpr the WKJpftcp, by lettiiig t|9 see 
ti)»t bfor hevt Wi99 (>npfiiii of tb^ W9rid* 
pnw*^ down «ndjn}i)nin£f vert ^bi»w- 
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^eimMed herself ft>r her abstifiaioe fr^m 
itftilitnei^ion^^by indulging in the only plet*- 
sui^ which idhe ihonght cc^patible witli 
die i^nctify of the seouioti, im^atitable 
gdsllip) and unbounded ^umtiy. She 
W<9U)d fiot tou^h a card fot the world^ bat 
sht played over to Sir John the whole 
gUtAe of th6 prei::eding Saturday night; 
told hitn by what a shameful inattention 
h^r p&^rtner had lost the odd trick; and 
diat she should not have been beaten after 
all, h^d not her adversary, she verily be- 
lieved, contrived to look over her hand. 

Sir John seis^ the only minute in whidi 
v^h were alone, to ask her to add a guinea 
to a little sum he wai^ collecting for a poolf 
t^kdestnan with a large family, who had 
fe€6h btirnt out a few nights ago. **Hia . 
wife,^ added he, *' was your favourite 
iH^ X>iirdn> and both are deserving, 
^eopie,'*— ^'^^ Ah, poor Dixon! She waft 
^\Vays unlucky," replied the Lady. ^* Hpw 
citMXid tliey be so careless? surdy they might 
h0^ j^Ut the iSre mt sooner. They ^oidd 

not 
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not have let it got &4ittd« I wonda* peo«^> 
jrieare not more^iqlive"'— ^^It.is too late 
Ip «[%qum akiwt that^ ^aid Sir John^** 
^ the qiQ/e0lmn i now u, npt \ how their loss 
might bdPe bera^ prevented^ but. hpw i& 
aciay be icfmr^."*-?^ I . aip rea% quijl# 
tarry^^'jBaidfibe, "that I can give you jatoh 
^ng. . Is have had so many ealk l^tefy^ 
ttoiit my diirity .^nrs^ is completely ;^r 
h«ittt€4r-«nd that abomiijable Pngperty- 
tKiL makes me quite a beggar.'' 
' While jshe was speaking, I^glaaqed on the, 
fpen leaf at^ ^/ Chajrgq them. that are rid^ 
iDthis world, that they be ready to ^vip;" 
aiMidirQctilig my eye further, it fell, c^ 
*^Be ^QtikceiveA God is npt mock^.r 
These were the awful* passages whic|i^ 
formed a. part of her Preparc^ion^ and^tbi^ 
was » the practical 13^ shie made of them ! 

r . A . do^en , persons of bpth s^cs " h/n^^ 
thair exits atiid their entrances'* during otir^ 
sjbay ;: for the scene was so strange, aiid the 
charaicter so ni^w to me> that 1 fi^lt ufi^il-* 
Ung to stir, Among other visitprs wp^^i 
: . Signor 
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ISignof Sqtidllini^ a^vourite i^pera 9ii^<^^ 
\i^om she patronised. Heriiice was l^tsd 
up wi& joy, at sight of him. He brongbl 
her an admired new air in which he was 
p.^paring faimseU;>md^uoga fe.r not», 
that she might say she had heard it tibie 
first. She felt all the dignity of the pri- 
irilege, and extolled the air with all die 
phrases, ciant ftnd rapture ei dUettwideisnik 
After this, ^e drew a paper fit>m be-* 
tween the leaves of her still open bodk, 
which she shewed him. It contained a 
hsBt of all the company she had en^iged 
toat^tend his heh^t. ^^ I will call oaMoie 
e&tfsnT said she " to-morrow after jHr^yert.* 
I am sbrry this is > W^Ic in which I cannot 
see my friends at their assemblies, but on 
jSiinday you know it will be over, and I shall 
have my house foil in the evening. Next 

, ■ * 

Monday will be Easter, and I shall be at 
our dear jDuchess's private masquerade, aiwl 
then I hope to see and engage the whole 
world. — Here are ten guineas," said she, 
in a half whisper to the obsequious Signpr, 

- . . ''you 
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^<y^(m vMy ftMtition what I pitem for 0^ 
l^et^ and it may set tbr fidbion ffangS 
Sttie tbsn jlressid a ticket on Sir Joto aad 
letiiDtlmr 0fi me. ' lie declined, saying with 
gtgat ^m^ Jfmfiy ^Yw know wt am 
Hunddimi^/* What excuse I made I^^ 
fii^t Well knowt I (mly know that I sa?kd 
ffiy te«t gui^as widi a v^ bad gfac% btit 
M% %(mvdi in <x>iiMiieMe to' add tfesm n^ 
what I 1^ XMam subscribid to poor 

'I£thett(y I had neirer seen the gttti^ 
^traitter, and the camel-swalkiwei^, so stfiiii- 
h^ ^)cem{]^MIdl. Aiid it i# (dbaigmdite 
hbW^reibly the mi#i^ S^]^«ai» isDftsft 
intustrated by fhose l«rth> Ihre in the boMMt 
opposition to it« If you have any dotibt 
while yoii ikte reading go into the wotM 
and your hAM iAVL b^ ^onfiitned. 

As we took otir l^^ve^ she folk)Wed ^ to 
the door, I hoped it was With Uie guinea 
ftwr the fire; but she only whisperid Sir 
John, Plough he did not go himsdf, to fmm 
vail onrsiich lutid su^h ladies to go to Sqmai*- 
1 . lini*& 



lifti'^*b€»^t. %'^ Pray do^? said she, « i^ 
)9#1 beciiaatir^ Poor fi;}jbi>w! he is sadljr 
iG$|t at elbows, he has a .^fioie tibaful s|Hrit^ 
Md can hardly make his lai^ge income do^** 
When we^t into the street we admired 
the ^endid chariot and laced liveries of 
i)m indigent profiessor, for i^pm i>ur cha? 
rity ^had been just s^cited, and whose 
'-^ libf»ral spiot"' my i^endassured me, con^ 
i^ted in aomptuous lining, and the indul? 
gence of evety feshionaWe vice, 

I could not restrain ray exclama^oi^ a? 

tfma as we got out of h^^nf» To Sir 

«k^% tiie scene was amusjbg^ hut to him 

it had loiJb the interest of liovelfy. *^ I hav<l 

Jbnown fa^r ladyithip abcHit twehre y/s^nu^ 

said be> ^^and of course have witnessed 

a doKn c»f thei^ annual paro^ysfipcis ofde-- 

liQ^tkin; r am persuacM that fsh^ i» a 

gain^ l^ ^m <m h^ own principle^ dia1( 

^ in the article of j^^sufure.^ This short 

fiefioi^l abstinence whets her appetite 

to ^iatmw i^hsh for suspenidN^ei^yme^ 

mnd while ^ iasts ikom ami^emfpt% her 
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blinded cotiseiiiice enjoys the Inist t>f self- 
gratulation. She feedn on the remeih^ 
brance of her self-denia!, even after she has 
returned to those delights which she thinks 
her tetreat has fkiriy purchased. She con- 
$id^rs religion as a S3rstetn of pains and pe- 
nalties^ by the voluntary enduring of whieh, 
for a short time^ die shall compound for 
sU the iodulgences of the year. fShe is 
persuaded that something must be annu* 
idly forborne/ in order to niake her peace. 
After these pdrtodtcal atonements^ the 
Ahnighty being in her debt, will be ob- 
liged at last to pay her with heiven. 
This composition; which rather brings her 
in on the creditor iside, not only tjdiets 
her conscience for the past, but eitables 
her joyftdly toeiitct on a new score.*^ ^ 

I asked Sir John, how *Lady B^eM 
CQtdd^aLssociB.tt with a wovnan of a charac- 
t^so opposite to her own? ^* What can 
we doF «lrid he, ^* We cannot be ^ingiilan 
We must conform a iitth U the worid in 
wWch' we Kve.'' Trufeting to his ^rettte 
goodnntoire, nidi ftred ilt the scetle to which 

I had 
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[ hud bf#n s wibie8$, I vaitared to (bbserve 

ithat nonrconformity to such a worid us 

Hlk^ of whieh tbi» Isdy vms a specAmm] 

mam the ver}r critericm of ^e roHgMi 

tauf^tby^Hini wiiohad decjired by «^ 

>of pne-ciminent dirtinctiofi, tbtt ^ iiii kmg- . 

• dma was not of this wo^." 

^. You an a youi^ man,'' anmrtredrHe 

mildly, '^aad this (tebcaey aod iiume pi^ 

! judioea nv^mM soon wear oi^ if you weneto 

iiv€ some tittie in the world.^-r-^^ My dciu: 

^r John,** said I warmiyi ^by the graee 

: of Gody Inw^/wUi lite in the wovMflit 

. Jeat»t^I never wjtl associate with tbat|Nftt^ 

it^ whose-«ociety would be sure to wear *dS 

that ddicacy jmd remore those pte^idioes. 

Why this ia retaining att the worst part tof 

popery. ^ H^ is the sU^stinence witlMiutilte 

•de^iotioni the ontwani obsenrance willMlt 

Jthe inteiibrhttnuttation rthe su^^ieodingf^f 

sin, not only > wi&ont 4^ desqg;n ^4o€p 

sidUng it, biit with a Aced tetahitioa ^ve* 

^ twniog' toity aild dl iaoreasiiq^ the pnit Inr 

. tiieindbearaaee.! Ni^ri die ams i^ tetaii^ 

^4n mdbnto miitigate ^ Wyya of Isribeat^ 

c9 ipnce' 






^mce, ave as bad as those she lajrs down. A 

poitpoofed sta^ which is folly intended to be 

,ieraiiied^ is as much worse than a sin per* 

rflisted in^ as deliberate hypocrisy is worse 

jtbtn ikt impulse of passion. I desire not 

aiastoie explkit comoient on a test^ which 

I was once almort tanpted to think un* 

r^id^v r meah^ the greater femlily ofthe 

«Ktra»ice of ^roi^ and notorious ofiaiders 

iiiba heaven^than of these formalists. N^I 

4!^^ Miss Deiiham were sole heiress to 

Creesns^ and joined ^be beauty of Cleo- 

jpMirtLMto the wit of Sqppho^ I nerer would 

cMsiect myself with a disciple of ^mt 

f^ How many wa3rs there are of being 
tiia^happyr said SirMany as we returned 
«^iie day from a ride we had taken some 
tmtl'es 4>ut of town^ to call on a friend of his* 
tM Mn Stanhope^ whom wehave just quitted^ 
itf^ taan t>f gr^ elegance of mind. His 
early kie iivlas pasfiediin Jiberal studies^ and 
ifi the^besttcmnpany; But his fair prospects 
.werebkiAediyy atAkproportionatenmrriage. 
He4va^ drsmnitifby a vltx^fy too 'natural tb 
' u ^ » young 
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^j^oiingmexi^ that of fito<ying hiimi^f pre* 
fenced by awoman^ wWhad no oq& recom^ 
meiKiation but beauty^. To be admiredbjr 
bar^ whom all his acquait^aEfece adihired^ 
gratified his amour propre* He was over- 
coiinkeby her marked atteiitil>»s so far as to 
declare him^lf» without knowing her reM 
disposition. It was some time before his 
prepossession aUowed him to c^seoir^r that 
she was weak and iU^infontiedy selfish and 
bad tempered* What she wanted in under- 
stan4ing)>she'madeup in s|^t. The foons 
she exacted^ dxem^ore he submkted; and 
her demands grew in proportion to his sa- 
crvfioes. My friend^ wkh patient afieetion 
strii^ledJor a long time to ^aise her diia- 
racter,. said to eidight^d h^ Haind; imd 
finding that she^ pouted whoever he took 
up a hookf and that 3he even hitl ti^ news^ 
paper before he had read it^ complaining 
ihzt he preferred anything to her company 
tfaq softness of his temper andJiis babitaat 
indolence at length prevailed. His better 
jiKJ^epient sunk in the hopeless contest. 
l^QX a quiet life^ he has submitted to a dis* 

G 3 graceful 
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graceful life. The compromise liais not 
answered. He has incurred the degradation^ 
which by a more spirited conduct, he might 
have avoided, and has missed the quiet' 
which he sacrificed his dignity to purchase. 
He compassionates her folly, and continues 
to translate, her wearisome interruptions 
into the flattering language of affection. 

**^ In copipliment to her, no less than in 
justification of his own choice, he has^ per- 
suaded hiinself that all women are pretty 
much alike. That in point of capacity, dis- 
position, and knowlege, he has but drawn 
the common lot, with the balance in his fa- 
vour, of strong affection and tmsullied 
virtue. He hardly ever sees his fine library, 
which is the object of her supreme aversion, 
but wastes his days in listless idleness and 
his evenings at cards, ^e only thing in 
which she takes a lively interest* His fine 
mind is, I fear, growing mean and disin** 
genuous. The gentleness of his temper 
leads him not only to sacrifice his peace, 
but to infringe on his veracity in order to 

keep her quiet. , . 

^^All 
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^ All the ew^ertaimnent he finds at din- 
Mn^t is a recapitulatiQQ of the faults of her 
maids^ or the impertinence of her footmen, 
or the negligence of her gardener. If ta 
pkast her he joins in the censure^ she turns 
suddenly about^ and defends them* If he 
vin<ticates them, she insists on their imme*. 
diate dismission; and no sooner are they 
irrevocably discharged, than she is conti* 
nuaUy dwelling on their perfections, and 
tiben itis only their successors who have 

any faults. 

, **He is now so afraid of her driving out 
his few remaining old servants, if she sees 
hJ9 partiality for them,Uiat in order to con- 
ceal it h^ affects to reprimand them as the 
oply means for them to secure her fii- 
vour, .THus the integrity of his heart is 
^viug way to a petty duplicity, and the 
Qpenntess of bis temper to shabby artifices* 
Pe could submit to the loss of his comfort^ 
but sensibly feels the diminution of his ere* 
dit. TTiip I9SS of his usefulness too is a con-r 
stant source of regret, She.will not evea 

G 4 sufier 
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sn^r htm to act «s a miigistrate/ lert her 
doors should be bedet with vagabonds^ ^nd 
her house dtrtiedby men in business. If 
he ishance to commend a dish he hasi 
tasted at a friend's house— Yes, fvepf 

» 

body's things are good but her's— she carT 
never please — be had better alvrays diner 
abroad, if nothing is fit to be ^aten at 
home« 

^ Though poor Stanhope's conduct is so 
ccMrrect; and his attachment to his wife so 
notorious^ he never ventures to commend 
any thing that is sdd or done by another 
woman. She has, indeed, no definite o]:ig'ect 
of jealousy, but feels an uneasy, vague :^n* 
aation of envy at any thing or personHte 
admires. I believe she would be jealous of 
a fine day, if her husband praised it. • 

*• If a tale reaches her ears of a wife wh9 
has failed of her duty, or if the public papers 
record a divorce, then she awakens her 
husband to a sense of his superior happiness, 
9&i her own irreproachable virtue. O 
Charles^ tbe woman who, reposing on the 
. . : laurels 
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ladrels of her boasted virtue, allows hersd£ 
to be a disobliging, a peevish, a gloomy, a 
discontented companion, defeats one great 
endc^ the institution, which is happiness. 
The wife who violates the marriage vow, 
is indeed more criminal; but the very 
m^nitude of her crime emancipates her 
husband ; while she who makes him not 
dishonourable, but wretched, ^tens on 
him a misery for a life, from which no laws 
can free him, and under which religion, 
ilone can support him.** 

We continued talking till we reached 
home, on the multitude of marriages in 
which the parties are "joined not match- 
ed,** and where the term union is a miser- 
able misnomer. I endeavoured' to turn all 
these new acquaintances to account, and: 
<5onsidered myself at every visit I made, as 
taking a lesson for my own conduct, 1 
beheld the miscarriages of others, not only 
with concern for the individual, hut as bea- 
cons to light me on my way. It was no/ 
breach, of chaVity to use the aberrations of 

G & my 
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Biy acquaintance for the putpofie <^ 
\fkg my ovfa course more dit^eot. I took 
care, however, nev^ to lose j^igbt of thter 
humbling coni^ideration that my own dtevia* 
tions were equally liable to become tl^iob? 
j^tof their animadvemon, iftbesame^ 
xpotive had led them to the same scrutiny. 
. I remained some weeks longer iti town 
ind^ging myself i^-a^l its saf<^ ^ight^, and 
aU its sober pleasures, I examined what- 
ever was new in art, or curious m sciencei 
I found out the best pictures, saw< the best 
9t^tues, explored the best museums, he^rd 
the b^st speakers in the courts of law, the 
best preachers in the church, and tibe best 
oratons in parliament; attended the best 
lectures,and visited the best company, in the 
most correct, though not always the mocit 
fashionable sense of the term . I associated 
with many learned,sensible,and some pioun 
men, commodities, with which Londoo, 
with all its fault<i, abounds, perhaps, mo^e 
t)^an any other place on the habitable globe < 
I became acquainted with many agreeable, 

weH 



vf^l mfinrmed^ valiiable womea, wiliiafew 
who €^en seeoaed in a good measure to liviei 
dSboveiht woiid while they were liviiig in it 
There is a lai^ class of estcelteat fents^ 
ehartcters^ who, on account of that very . 
exodU^ce, are little known, because to be 
known is not liieir ofajeet*. Their ambition 
has a better taste. They pass through life 
honoured and respected in their own smiil 
but^ not unimportant i^phere^ and aji^ro* 
vedby him, "whose they are, and whom 
they serve/* though their Ikces are hardly 
' known in promiscuous sockty. If they 
occasion little sensation abtoad^ they pro- 
duce much happiness at home. And* when 
once a woman who has ** all appliances 
and means to get it,** can withstand the 
intoxicsation of the flatterer, and the ado- 
ration of the fashionable i can conquer the 
fonidness for public distinction, can resist 
temptations of that magic circle to which 
«he is courted, and in which she is quali- 
fied to shine — ^this is indeed a trial of firm- 
ness ; a tr^J in which those who haxre never 

G 6 been 
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been called to reskrt themselves^ c^n hAtiMf 
yndQdot the merit of resistance in others^ 

These arie the women who blessy dig*- 
nify, and truly adorn society. The 
paisiter indeed does not make his foti»ne 
by their sittings to him; the jew^lkr is 
neith^ brought into vogue by furnishitig 
their diamonds^ nor undone by not being 
paid for them; the prosperity of Ae mil- 
liner does not depend on affixing theif 
name to a cap or a ^colour; the poet does 
not celdbrate them; the novelist does not 
dedicate to them; but they possess the 
affection of their husbands^ the attachment 
of their children, the esteetn of the wHis€* 
and good, and above all they possess Aw 
favour, **whom to know is life eternal.* 
Among these I doubt not I might have 
found objects highly deserving of my 
heart, but the injunction of my father was 
a sort of panoply which guarded it, 

I am persuaded that such women com-' 
pose a ferger portion of the ser, than is 
generally allowed. It is not the number, 

but 



but the neifie wlneh iha%^ A sefi^tlot)^ and' 
a set of fair dependent y^tMg creirtiims ivhrf 
are «V€ry night forced, some of them re^ 
Ittctantly, upon the public eye; and% bevy 
of faded mafcrmis rouged and i^ep^Jred fof 
an iingrfMu^l public, dead*d ^eir blah- 
disfaments, do wot compose the whole fe^ 
maleworldl I repeat* it — a hundred amia^ 
We women, who are living in the 'quiet 
pmcfeice of their duties, aiKl the inodest 
exertion of their talents,* do not fill th^ 
public eye, or reach the public ear, like 
one aspiring leader, who, hungering for 
observation, and disdaining censure, dreads 
not abuse but oblivion: who thinks it 
more glorious to head a little phals^x 
of &shionable followers, dian to hold out, 
as from her commanding eminence and 
imposing talents she might have done, a 
shining example of all that is great, and 
good, and dignified in woman. These 
self-appointed queens maintain an absolute 
\mt ephemeral empire over that little 

fantastic 



fantasHc aristrocaxy which they call the 
world — ^Admiration besets them, crowds 
attend them, conquests follow them, in*^ 
feriors imitatethem, rivaiaenvy them, news- 
pipers extol them, sonnets deify them. A 
£^ Qste^fiti^us dbarities are ojqposed as a 
large atonement for a ftw amiable weak-, 
nesses, whik the unpaid tradesman is ex^ 
posed to ruin by their vengeance if be 
refuse to trust them, and to a gaol if he 
continue to do it* 
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•HAP. XI. 

JL H£ three days pr^vitOiB to my leaving 
London were passed with Sir J<^ and 
Lady ' Belfield« Knowing I was on the 
wing for Hampshire^ they ' promised ^ to 
Bfiake their long int^ded visit' to Stanley-^ 
Gmve during May stay there** 

On the first of these days, we were 
agreeably surprised at the appearance of 
Dr. Barlow, an old friend of Sir John, and 
the excellent rector of Mr, Stanley's parish. 
Being obliged to come to town on ui^nt 
business for a couple of days, he was 
charged to assure me of the cordial wel- 
come, which awaited meat the Grove. I 
was glad to make this early acquaintance; 
with this highly respectable divine. I made 
a thousand enquiries about his neighbours, 
and expressed my impatience to know more 
of a femily^ in whose characters I already 
felt a tt^re than common interest. 

"Sir,% 
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"Sir,** said he, ^*if you set me talking 
of Mr, Stanley, you must abide by the con* 
sequences of your indiscretion, and bear 
with the loquacity, of whiih that subgect 
never foils to make me guilty. He is a 
greater blessing to me as a iViend, and to 
iby parish as an exaun^ple and^a^benefoctor,. 
than I can describe." I assured him iSiaf 
he could* not be too minute in speaking bi 
a m^an, \vhoni I had been early taught ta 
admire, by that ^xact judge of merit, my* 
late father. 

" Mr* Stanky," said the worthy Doctor,. 
^ is about six and forty, his admirable wife 
is about six or seven years younger. He 
jj^assed the early part of his life in London^ 
in the best society. His commerce with- 
the world was, to a mind Uke his, all pure 
gaii^; for he brought away firom it all the 
good it had to give, without exchanging for 
it one particle of his own integrity. He 
acquired the air, manners, and saitiments 
rf a gentleman, without any sacrifice ef his 
sihcerit^. Indeed he may be said to have 

turned 



timiiid his knoiiv^ledge of the ^otU tpt m 
mUMk^m a^catint^ for it has^^iabid^ hm^ter 

recdminend rdigion tsotiiose^ who do not 
like it well enough to forglee, for itg^ si^ke^ 
the least aukwardness of ^gestin?e, or inele' 
gance of manner. 

" When I became acquainted with tho 
femily," continued he, ^'l told Mrs. SfeHr^ 
ley that I was afraid her husband huMP 
ii^Kgion in one sense, 2^ much as he recom- 
mended it in another; ^that sotl^ meii 
who would forgive him his piety^for ^f^ 
sake of his agreeableness, wouM be led t$ 
dislike religion more than ever in 6ih» 
mai, in whom the jewel was not so well «t« 
'^ We ishould like your rdigious men wetf 
enough," will they say, ^*if they ill re^ 
aembted Stanley." Whereas the ^nitti i6> 
they do not so much like Mr. Stanley's re- 
ligion, as bear with it for the {Pleasure whidk 
his other qualities afford them. She as- 
sured me, that this was not ^together the 
oase, for thkt his other quaHties having 
pioneer^ his way, and hewed down the 

prejudiced 
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pr^n^ces which the r^ppti^tlon of fi^^ 
n^mtaSify Mm^, bit fikdeitifimra t<^be iiise^ 
to them wcfe miK^h fec^ .and he not 

cmly kfplthe ^^^n(di hie hw^goxo/^d, but 
vras oftea able W ti|rn ti\i^ influence over 
his friends to a better account than they. 
had int^ded. He converted their admira- 
tim of him into arms agaiw| their own, 

«ri!ors. 

; ^'J3« possesses in perfection/' contiaued^ 
Pr^^JSi^low^ ^^tbat sure criterionof abilities^ 
a ff^t fovier over the ^mndf p( his ^ 
<|Maiutft9ee> aihI has in a high degree tl^t 
m^ ;taleiit^ the ^,of conciliatioa without, 
tbeaid of Jl^ttery. I have seen more n^en^ 
bfj^^^t o^^ to his opinion by a mana^ 
uMQl^d^ved hpm his knowledge of man- 
hifid^ (^ by a principle which forbad his 
ev^r. ttsiiig this knowl^e but for good 
|^|pQS€|R^ than I ^er observed in any other 
instance; and this witjboAit the slightest de-^ 
iN|itioi\ fr^li bis sf^rup^Lpus probity* 

^ H^ is miti^ter of one^ great advantage in, 
oonyer^jE^tioiiy that oS not only knowing, 

what 



{•Atrf to say that may fae^iisciiil/ buti^racdy' 
iidkeh to say it; in kaokki^ when to pf#M^ 
a ]pomt and when to forbear; in-his spemg' 
the setf-love of a Tain man^whom lie wishes 
to reclaim, by contriving to make himfedb; 
hhztself wrong without making him appear 
ridiculous. The former he knows is ei»ify^ 
pardoned, thelatt^ never. - He has studiecl 
ti^ human heart Icmg enough to know that 
to Wouirf pride is not the wagr to cinre butr 
to inflbne it; and that exaspelatix^ sek^ 
conceit, will never subdue it. He sddom^r 
I beli^vie^ goes:into comfany wi^mut; ttar 
earnest desire to be usefid to sbueie one m 
it; hut if circumstaticesbe adverse; if the 
fm)Matempor a Jknii do not present tbem-^ 
selves} he hnowis he should lose mof^ than 
they ifiroidd gain, hy trykig to make tha^ 
occasion wheii he does not find it. And I: 
have often heard him say, tfa^ isiun he 
canndt b^iefit others, or be benefited l^ 
them, he emleavours to ben^t hinm^lf kyi 
tiie disappointment, which doas lus ^ own 
mind as much good by humhling him with 

the 



the sense of l&$riowii wtd^nie^ at the 
j»rii(|ectlie wkhed toiiave intrpdis^^ J3[^^itr 
have done them. 

^ The deatli 0f hi^onl^r son^ . about sa 
years ago, who had just entered \m eightji 
}iwar^ is the only int^ruption his fiusaUy 
have had to a felieity so unbroken, that i 
<ioid Mr. Stanley some suich^ calami^ was 
neoessary to convince him thathe waa iKrf; 
tx> be pat off with (ek> poor a portioii. as ikm 
world has to give* I added^ that I sbouUt 
l^ve been tempted to doubt his being^m 
the &vour of God^ if he had totsdly es^ 
d^ped clutstisemieiit A ciix!umstanee whicb 
to many pacdnts would havegreatly jaggn^h 
valed the blow, rather l^terMed^it >to.lum^ 
The boy, hadh^livted to be erf ag^ wbsl 
to havE bad a large independ^it fortmae 
from a distant rdation, which will now ^ 
to a retnotebrandb, unless there should be 
another son. ^^This wealth** said he . to 
me, ^^ might have proved the boy^ Hiare^ 
azvd this independence his desti^uction. .He 
who does aU thngs well, has afflicted the 

parents. 
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pafent% but be has saved tkk eH^d« ' The 
lo4s of an onfly son, howevet, sat htavy oh 
Msjieaptybtit it was the means of enabKng 
him to glorify God by his submissions I 
should rather say, by his ac4uiesoenoe. 
Submission i^ only yielding to what we can- 
not help. Acquiescence is a more sublime 
kind of resignation. It is a conviction that 
&e divine will is holy, just, arid good. He 
one day said to me, "we were too^fond of 
Ae mercy, but not sufficiently grateful 6k 
it. We loved him so passionately that we 
might have foi^otten who bestowed ham. 
To preserve us from this temptation, . Grbd 
in great mercy withdrew him. Let us turn 
oureji^ from the one blessing we havelost^ 
to the countless mercies which are cxm* 
tinued to us, and especially to the hand 
wlifieh confera them; to the hand whieE, 
if we continue to murmur, may stripus i>f 
6u3f remaining blessings." % ^ 

^ I eannot,'* continued Dr. Barlow^ 
^ make a higher eulogium of Mrs. Stanley 
tihEa» to say, tihat she k every way worthy 

of 
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ot ihe Imbcnd whose happiness she mak^. 
^Tbejrhavea brgefsmnily of lovdy daugh- 
ters of all ages. Lucilla> the eldest, is near 
.nineteen; you would think me too |)Deti* 
cal vftate I to say she adorns evcfry virttie 
with every grace; and yet I shonld only 
^qieaklheshnpletouth. Phoebe, who is just 
itemed of fifta^i, has not less vivacity and 
aweetaaia than her sister^ but, fr^m her ex- 
treme nfii^ete and warm-heartedness, she 
Jbas soilseirhat less discretion ; and her £si- 
thersays, that her edu^Ssttion has afforded 
•him, not less pleasure but more troubk, 
.fi^;tlie branches shot so fast as to cB(ild|)r 
iimdre pkiining/ . 

Before I bad time to thank the g«Kid 

Doctor for his interesting little narfativei a 

ilond rap announced company. It was Lady 

Bab Lawless. With her usual versalafity 

^ihe.pliHiged at once into ev^ subjtet^witii 

everybody. She talked toLady BeJfidd 

of thiB new% and her nursery, of pd^try 

With Sir John, of politics wi^ m4» «iKl 

t ifeligion with X)r. Qirlifw. She taltedby^i^ 

It 1 upon 
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\kp>ti moj^ of these poititt, w|4 not HI ^p<m 
iny of them. For she bmA the talent of 
^embelltshing subjects of inrhioh she knew 
hut little^ and a kind of conjectoral sagdcity' 
and rash dexterity, which prevarted her 
from appearing ignorant, eyen when she 
knew nothing. She thought that a 1^11 
confidence in her own powers wa& ^e suire 
way to raise them in the estimation of 
others^ and it genterally "succeeded. 

Turning suddenly to Lady'Belfield, ^le 
siud^ ^^Pray my dear^ look at my flowers.** 
>^1Fhey are beautifiil r68es^ indieed^'* said 
Xady B^lield, ''and as exquisitely exact 
as if they were artificial.V-^ Which in 
tftith they ire/' replied Lady Bab. ''Your 
mistake is a high compliment to theni, 
but not higher than th^ deserve. lio^ 
^ifiisciaily at tiiese roses in my i^p.- You 
positively shall go and get soiiie at the 
Slime place." ''Indeed,** said Lady BeV 
"fidd^ ^ I am thinking of kying aside 
1|Dweit, though my children are hardly dl^ 
4^cmgh «D ti^e ^Aimk^' •'What- alflfecl^- 

tionr 
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tipoi'' rq^^ I^S Bab^ ^^why you are 
.not aboTC tw<) or three and thirty ; I am 
almost as old ag^in^ and yet I don't think 
of ^ving up flowers to my children^ or 
my grandchildren, who will be soon want- 
ing thetm. Indeed, I only now wear white 
roses,'* I discovert by this, that white 
roses made the same approximation to so- 
briiety in dress, that three tables made to 
it in cards. "Seriously though," continued 
Lady Bab, "you must and shall go and 
buy some of Fancy's flowers. I need only 
tell you, it will be the greatest qharity you 
ever did, and then J know jrou won't '- rest 
till you have bew. A beautiful girl main** 
tainfi her dying mother by making ami 
jellittg flowers. Here is her direction^ 
tibrowinga card on the table. "Ob nqj 
tllifi is not it. I have forgot the nami^ 
but it is within two doors of your hair- 
dresser, in what d'ye csdil the lane, just oxA 
of Oxford-street. It ii^ a poor miserad)}e 
bole, but her ros^s are as bright as if ll^ 
grew in t)ie garden qf Armida.** Sbfi 

now 
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|iO^ rung the bell violently, saying she 
h^4 oV^F^t^ti^ loiter tiiqe^ though she had 
Dot befi} in ^he house ten pfiinutes* 

'^^TfX mpn^ng I ^^n4ed Lady Belfield 
|p the axhil>j4on. Jn driving bpme through 
one Qf ^ narrow passage near Oxford- 
stye^t, I. Qbserved that we were in the 
street where |^e poor flower-maker lived. 
Lady Belfield ^j^rected her footman to en^ 
quire for the bw^e. We went into it, 
gii4 ^ % «W»U \f^\ jQle^i) room, up three 
fftir 4;^ f taifSj we found % very pretty ;^nd 
yi^ genteel yo)4pg girj ^t work on her 
-gay ^M^»\i|a§t\Mpe. The young womap 
{Mres^oted h^r <^l§gwt performances with 
iiftjwrofUo^^aingM^ g«^ andrnpdesty, 
, SbQ WW diQ japr? Wt^rpsting, becaiwe 
,«he deJiosiey of \m ^ppar$mce iseemed to 
{MTdiofied k^m^ iU he^bf (Mid a tear stood' 
.iahATj^aH^iW «b§?4^bit§d herworkiB» 
^ Yon da fiat f^m wel), xa^ ^esir^ said 
, L^y JBiftlfi^ with ji ki^^flne^s which w^ 
jUibiral to iwr. '^ I asvf r qsf.xe about my 
^>vn healthy madam,'' replied she, " but I 
VOL. !• H fear 
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feiar itiy dear mother, if <l)^ng.'* 3hc 
stopped, and the tears which she had en- 
deavoured to restrain now flowed plenti- 
fully down her cheeks. *^ Where is^our 
mother, child ?** said Lady Belfield« /^ In 
the next room, madam.** ^'Let us see 
her,* said her Ladyship, ^* if it won't too 
much disturb her.** So saying, she led 
the way, and I followed her. 

We found the sick woman lying on d 
little poo^, but clean bed, pale and emaci- 
^ ated, but she did not ^seem so near her end 
as Fanny's aflfecti<m had made her appre- 
*hend. After some kind expressions of 
concern. Lady Belfield enquired into their 
circumstances, which she found were de- 
plorable. ^' But for that dear |^rl, ma- 
dam, I should have perished with wwat^ 
said the good woman; ^^ since o\ir mitfor- 
tunes I have had nothing to 8Q|^port me 
but what she earns by making diese flow- 
ers. She has ruined her own health, by 
sitting up the greatest part of the n%ht 

to 



46 produ^ me nece9S8uries^ while she her- 
self lives on=a cf ust." 

lyms so affected with this scene, that 
I drew Ladf Belfi^ into the next room: 
^^Jf we csuanot preserve die mother, at 
least let us save the daught^ from> destruc- ^ 
tion,^ said I; "yon may command my 
purse.'* ^^ I was tanking of the same thing^ 
she replied. ^^ Pray, my good girl, what sort 
<^ education have yo^ had?*' ^O, madam,*' 
said she, ^^ one much too high for my situ- 
ation. But my parents^ intendii^ to qualify 
me for a governess, as the safest way of 
provic&ag for me, have had me taught every 
thing necessary for ^at employment. I 
have had the best masters, and I hc^ I 
have not misemployed my time." ^*How 
comes it then," sa|d I, ^^ thiU; you were not 
placed out in some family ^ " What, Sir ! 
and leave mydear motlier helpless and for- 
lorn? I had rather live only on my tea 
and dry bread, which indeed I haye done 
for many moi|th% and supply h^ little 

H 3 wants. 
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frahtey than enjoy tU the homties m tlie 
world at a distance from ter.** 

^ WhatVvWe ycwr mi^fortutiefi occasioned 
*y ?•* siid I, white Lady Belfield was talk- 
ilig with the mother. ** One trouWe fol-, 
lowed auotiier. Sir,** said she, * but vdwk 
fiiOst <50thplctcly ruined us, and sent my 
fkther to prison, and brought a paralytic 
stroke on my mother, wtis his being arrested 
for a debt of se\ien hundred pounds. Thit* 
imm, which he had promised to pay, was 
long due to him for lm<^, and to my mo- 
tlier for milKnery and fancy dresftes, from 
a lady who has not paid it to thi$ moment, 
and my father is dead, and my m<rther 
dying! This sum would hai^ sated them 
bothf 

She was turning away to conceiJ (he ex- 
cess of her grief, when a venerable clergy- 
man entered the room. It was the rector 
of the parish, who came frequently to 
iidminister spiritual consolation to the 
jpoor woman. Lady Belfield knew him 

slightly. 



flighUy, ai^d bigl^y respected bis cban^ 
ler. She took biw mde^ ^xd qaeiH^cf^i^ 
him ojs to tha disposition aod coi9diict of 
these peppfe^ espeeifJly the young womaa^ 
His testimony was hi^ly s^ti8&ctory» 
The girl, he said, had not only an excel^^ 
lent education, but her understanding and 
principles were equally good. He added, 
that he reckoned her beauty among her 
misfortunes. It made good people afraid 
to take her into the house^ and exposed 
her to danger from ^ those of the opposite 
description. 

I put my purse into Lady Belfield's 
hands^ declining to make any present my* 
self, lest, after the remark he had just 
made, I should incur the suspicions of 
the worthy clergyman. 

We promised to call again the next day^ 
and took our leave, but not till we had 
possessed ourselves of as many flowers as 
she could spare, I begged that we might 
stop and send some medical assistance to 

' H 3 the 
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the sick Woman^ for though it was evident 
that all reUef was hopeless^ yet it would 
be a comfort to the affectionate girFs heart 
to know that nothing was omitted which 
might restore her mother* 
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CHAR XII. 

Xn the evening we talked over our little 
adventure with Sir John, who entered 
ivarmly into the distresses of Fanny, and 
was inclined to adopt our opinion, that if 
her character and attainments stood the test 
of a strict inquiry, she might he^eaffceF pro- 
bably be transplanted into their family as 
governess. We were interrupted in the 
formation of this plan by a visit from Lady 
Meibury,theacknowleged queen of beauty 
and of ton. I had long been acquainted 
with her clmracter, foe her charms and her 
accomplishments were the theme of every 
man of fashion, and the envy of every 
modish woman* 

She is one of those admired but pitiable 
characters, who, sent by Providence as an 
example to their sex, degrade themselves 
iato a warning. Warm-hearted, feeling, 

h4 liberai 
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liberal on the one hand; on the other 
Tain, sentimental, romantic, extravagantly 
addicted to dissipation and expence, and 
with that union of contrarieties which dis- 
tinguishes her, equally devoted to poetry 
and gaming, to liberality - and injustice. 
She is too handson^ to be envious, lind 
too gi^fi^oUB to have any relish for deb^(N 
tion, but she gives to excess into the op- 
posite fault. As Lady Dehham can detect 
blemishes in the most perfect, Lady Mel- 
bury finds perfection Sin the most depraved* 
From a judgement which ciannot discri- 
minate, a tettipfer which will not censure, 
and 9 hunger fof popularity, which can 
teed on the coarsest ^|]^latu^, she flatters 
egregiotisly and umv^sially,on the^prihcipli^ 
of being paid ba^k usuflously in the satl^^ 
coin. Prodigal bf her beauty, she exists 
but on the homage paid to it frbm thfe draw- 
ing-room at St. Jatoes*s, to the mob at the 
operiBL house door. Candbur in her is as mis- 
chievous as calufnny in bthei'S,ft)f it buoys 
up characters which ought tb sink. Not 

content 
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£ti€s of her favouribtesy abe inv«i^ f o$4 
w^ fer tikem, wi you would BMi^p^ts^ber 
^omi^ ^^Kttle aenut^^ wns a fil^Qir c^C 
smpbi0»s. ^ 

A i^eeiit^circumstaiieereliW bySIr Jdbft 
w^ quite characteristiieid*^ Htt fsmmm^ 
vmd w»ft dbogerously iU^ and ean)e9d|r 
l>eggad to see h& hdy^ who always f»a# 
kudied hear ip^tb fibroma. Iro a}l <pai9|»iay 
^ talked of tbevktues rfihepa^iri^ 
aedie^ for whom ahe iiot oqly ^xptessedt^b)^ 
fdt real con^passkm* jbatesd of cai^ijpo^hi^ 
caejr .who would faai^ie si^ffiMd^turo pbg^ 
sicians were Bsai Hot; and ahe herself ^90^ 
solved to go up and m^sat her, as fl€K>a^^ sfai 
had finkhed settulg to aiumc aa elegy on 
the death of her Java SpanoW. Juat as ahe 
had completed it^ she receimda ftedb in^ 
taeaty to aeeiier mak^ aadwaa factually 
got to the door ia order to :gD i^ alairs^ 
wfaentheimUmer cainein withssudi a^diar-^ 
tractmg vaiiety^^ of beautifiiLnew things, that 
iheve was no possibility of letting 4han ^ 

£L& till 
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"^1 she had tried every thing on^ one ailer' 
the other. This took up no little time. 
To determine which she ^ould keep and 
which retufn/ inhere all was so attractive/ 
took up still more. After numberless yA^ 
dssitudes and fluctuations of racking 
thought^it was at lengtli decided she should 
take the whole. The milliner withdrew; 
tiie lady wentup^-Toinettehadjust expired. 

I found her manners no less fascinating 
than her person. Witfc all her modish 
graces^ there was a tincture of romance and 
an appearance of softness and sensibility 
which gave her the variety of two charac- 
ters. She was the enchanting woman of 
fashion^ and the elegiac muse. 

Lady Bdfield had taken care to cover 
her work table with Fanny's fiowens^ with 
a view to attract any chance visitor Lady 
Melbury admired them excessively. ^^ You 
/nust do m^ore than admire them^T said 
Lady Belfield^ ^'you must buy and recom- 
mend.'' She then told her the aflfectii^ 
scene we had witnessed^ and described ^ 

amiable 



ast^able girl who supported ihe %tn^ 
mother l^ making these flowers* ^^^ItJl; 
quite enchanting,'' contiaued she^ lesokiiiig^ 
to attack Lady Melbuiy in her own sefr^^: 
mental way, ^* to see this sweet girl twisting- 
9ose*buds, fuid forming hyacinths into bou* 
quets*" ^^ Dear, how channingr exclaimed- 
LadyMeibury, ^itis really q^^e touching. 
I will make a subscription for her, and write 
at the head of the list a melting description 
0f her case. She shall bring. me all hep 
flowers, and as many more as she cut make; 
But no, we will mdce a party, and go and 
$iee her. You shall carry me. How interest- 
ing to see a beautiful creature making roses 
and hyacinths ! her delicate hands and (ait 
complexion must be amazingly set ofi* by 
the a>ntrast of the bright flowers. If it 
were a coaise looking girl spinning hemp, 
to be sure one should pity her, but it would 
net be half so moving. It v^ill be deUght-* 
&l. I will call on you to-morrow, exactly 
at two, and carry you all. Perhaps," whis-r 
})ered she to Lady Belfiejd^ "I m^y wwk 
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up ^ eir6uAi«tlHK!i9ii intD t soii«et« Do 
<£iiik of ftfitritin^ ikh ftv it. On second 
liMmgto^ tfie toUfiet BhaU foe sent skout 
witii tte subBcriptioii^ and 111 ^t ^ pretly 
vignette to Hult it.'* . 

^^ 'Diftt fine ei^eature^** md Siat Jo)m^ in 
an accent of coaipodsioiiy as t^e went out, 
^^ was made fer nobler purposes. How 
grievously do^s she fail shoit o( the high 
expecta:tions her early yotilli had rassedt 
Oht what a sad rd:urn doeis she make to 
Provid^Eice for his rioh lynd varied bounties ! 
Vain of her beauty, lavish of her moneys 
careless of her reputation; associating with 
the Worst company, yet formed for the best ; 
living on tiie adulaition <af parasites^ whose 
understanding she despises! I grie¥e to 
compare what she is witj^ vidaat she might 
have been, had she married a man of ^pint^ 
who would prudently have guided and ten- 
derly have restrained her. He hag ruitted 
her and hihaself by his indifferent^ and 
easiness of temper. Satisfied with knowing 
how much she is admired mod he ei^vied, he 
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nevfer thmi^t <rf r^rwitig or tedtrktmg 
her. H^ is pi«6ud ctf het, but ha^ no paiy 
f JtH^Iar ddigkt ill her t^oniparfi^^, ai^d tr«ststii|^ 
ta tier h»no«r, lett hef folkw h^r lyprti 
def^ices^ wAnle he follows his. Sfate is a 
stn^ing instanc^^ of th^ ecoentricity of that 
bounty whtcb ij^rings from mereisympathy 
and feeUng. Her charity teqaires stage 
dfeet; objects that haVe novelty^ and 
cireumstanees which> as Mr. Bayessays^ 
"elevate and toiyrise.*' She lost^ when an 
in&nt^ her mother, a woman of sense and 
piety; whoj had she lived, would have 
formed the dUetile mind of the daughter, 
tumied her various talents into other chan* 
nek, and raided het character to the eleva-^ 
tidn it was meant to reach* Had she a 
child, I verily 1;hi{dc h^ sw^t Nature would 
t}utte:doltie«ticaibe hen'' 

f^ifow mdancholy,'' said I, ^^ that so su^- 
perior a woman should live so much below 
her high destiisation 1 She is <loubtless 
destitiEte of any thou^t of r&%iDn.'' 

^ ¥ou -are inuch n^Btikeaf^ rcgplied Sir 
^ohn, "I wiQ not say indeed that she 
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«itertaitt»much^£atfg'A^abDutit; but she 65^ 
no means denies its tmth> nor n^lects oc^ 
easionally to exhibit its outward and visible 
signs. She.hasnotyet completely* forgottea 

All that theftnrse and all the priest bare taught.. 

I- do not think that, like Lady Denham, she 
considers it as a commutation, Brit she pre-* 
serves it as a habiti A reli^ous exercise^ 
however, never interferes widia^ worldly 
one. They are taken up in succession, but 
with this distinction, the worldfy business 
is to be done, the religious one is not alto* 
gether to be left undone* She has a moral 
chemistry which excels in the amalgama- 
tion of contradictory ingredients. On a 
.Sunday at Melbury castle if by any strange 
accident" she and* her low! happen - to^ h^ 
there together, she fifst readdhim a sermonj 
and plays at cribbage with him the rest of 
the evening. In- town one Sunday when 
she had a cold she wrote a very pleasing 
hymn, and then sat up aU night at deep 
play. She declared if she had been sue- 
cessfiil she would have givai h^* winning 
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to charity:; but as she lost some hundreds^ 
she said^ she could' now with a safe conr 
science borrow that sum from' her charity* 
purse, which she had hoped to add to it,, 
to pay her debt, of honour." 

Next day, witfiin two hours of her ap- 
pointed time, she came, and was compli- 
mented by Sir John on her punctuality. 
*^ Indeed," said she, ^^ I am rather late, but 
1 met with such a..f93cinating German novels 
that it pesitiyely chained me to my bed till 
past three. I'assure you, I never lose time 
by not rising. In the course of a few wipters 
I have exhausted half Hookham^s cata* 
k^ue, before some of, my acquainta;ice 
are awake, or I myself out of bed.? 

We soon stopped at the humble door of 
i«hieK we were in search- Sir John con. 
ducted Lady IWfelbury.up the little winding 
stairs. I assisted LadyBelfield. Wereached 
the room, where Fanny was just finishing 
a beautiful bundi of jonquils. . 'MIow pic- 
turesque,*' whispered Lady Melbury to me J 
^•^^^Do lend me your pencil} I niust take a 

sketch 



sketch of that sweet girl wi^ the jonquib 
in her hand. — ^'^My dear creatureji" coa- 
tiaued she, "you must not omly let me 
have these, but you must make me t!(;relve 
dozen more flowers as fest as possible, and 
be sure let me have a great many sprigs of 
jesi»tmine and myrtle.*' Then snatching up 
a wreath of various coloured geraniums-—^ 
" I must try tiiis on my head by theglass.*^ 
So saykig she ran into «n adjoining^ 
room, the door of whidh was op^fi; Liady 
Belfield having before stolen i^to it t<^ 
speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Melbury got iirto the 
room, she uttered a loud shriek. Sir Johti 
and I ran in, and were shocked to find her 
near feinting. "Oh, BelfieW^" said she^ 
"this is a trick, 'and a most cruel onel 
Why tfid you not tell me whefe you w^re 
bringing mer^ Why did you not tfdi n»44ier 
people's mfflaef — "I have iiever heard- 
it mysetf," said Sir John, " on my honour 
I do not undei^tand you." — " You know 
as much <3( the w<Hnan as I know/ 

said 



«att iMfy Bdidd. ^Absyiftiich. oiove^^ 
cmd ihe^ as iust ks her tear» woold givie 
Jbet leave to speftk« ^e feHted to tfaoi 
wmddw for air> wrkigkig her hsmdii, ami 
called ^ a^laM of water to keep har from 
faintmg. 1 tiHti^ to ti^ diek wotnan ifor 
an e:&planatiOii; I feaw her (countenance 
jiHidh di^ed< 

«This Sir,** said she, «ii the lady^ 
whose ddbt 6f se^n hundred pounds nrf^ed 
m^y and Wad t^^e^tea^ of my husband**' I 
was thiam#erstruclt^ bnt went to assist Lady 
M^fn^, whoitnploted Sir Johntogo fakMM 
with her insttintly saying,^r cMieh riimdil 
eo^ b^ck for u#. ^But, <leaf Lady 
BHfidd, do lend me tw^^ ftiiniMr, I kaw 
ttdt a billing ab6tit me/*— ^Thteft, my 
deMr Lady Melbury;** aaid Ijidy BelfieM, 
^^\mf ^^mtd you ordei^ ^mkve dMen ^^ 
jiehsiiwft iowwsr^'^ Oh,^ said Ae, ♦^ 1 did 
ilW meten to havej^idlbr th^n^-t^ neit 
year.*'— <• And how,- replied Lady 4M^ 
Ad«^ ** could the d^b» whidh wftS'ttbt *^ 
have bfeeh paid ft>t<i twdvfetootxthhaw r#- 
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liewd the pressiDg w^nts of a creature^ w&i> 
must pay ready money for her materials i 
However, as you are so distressed, we wilL 
<iQatriye to do without your money."-— 
^^ I would pawn my diamond necklace di^ 
K^tly/* returned she, but speaking lowei^ 
" to own the truth, it is already in the 
jeweller's hands, and I wear a paste ^eck-^ 
lace of tbe «amef<(rjpru'' 
} Sk Jbhn kiiowinj^^I had been at iiij^ 
l^ankecV that mcHning, gave me such a sig« 
mficant took as restrained my hand, which 
was already on my pocket-book*^ In great 
ieeming anguish, she gave Sir John, hei: 
band^ who conducted her to her coach«. 
A3 be Wias leadbig her down stairs^ sht^ 
Qolemnly declared she would never again 
run in debt, never order more things than 
nhe wanted, and above all would never 
play wbik she lived. She was miserable 
because sh€> dujEsjt not ask Losd Melbury 
tf> pay thjif wonian,>he havmg already givea 
ber money three titles for the purpose;, 
9he liiad lost at faro> Then rretract* 



w^; sHe^ protested, if ever she rfirf touch a^ 
card again^ it should be for the sole {>tijpose 
of getting something to discharge this debt 
Sir John earnestly conjured her not to Ifiy 
^that flattering unction to her soul/ but 
to convert the present vexation into an 
occasion of felicity, by making it the me- 
morable and happy sera of abandoning a 
practice, which injured her foitun^ her 
fkme, her principles, tod her peace. '" Poor 
thing," said Sir John, when he repeated 
fliis to us, 

Eskse wiU recant 
Vows made in pain, as Tiolent and rtii. 

•* In an interval of weeping, she told me,* 
added he, ^^that she was to be at the opera 
-to-night. To the opera, faro will succeeci^ 
ihd to-morrow probably the diamond ear- 
rings will go to Grey*s in pursuit of the 
necklace.** ^ 

Lady Belfield enquired of Fanny how it 
happened that Lady Melbury, who ta&ed 
with Aer, without surprize or emotion, dis- 
covered so' much of both at the bar^ slg^ 
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9f b^r iBQ^ri Hie girl expbiiiacl this fa^ 
aayii^ ^t 3h^ ha4 aeyer be^a iy^ the wajr 
whik they lived in B<HulH3tr^t^ when hec 
tidyahip used to come^ havisg been always 
ein|)layed in an uj^r ro^m or attendkig 
ber masters. 

Bdbre we parted^ effectual mea&ures weie 
tiJfien fer the comfortable suhsiste&oe of the 
skk motherland for alleviating the sorcovrsj^ 
and lightening the laboiuB of the daughteiv 
and next morning I set out on tny joitmey^ 
for Stanley Grove, Sir John and Lady. 
Belfield promising to follow me in a few 
weeks, 

* # # > # # # jHf 

^r ^F W ^f W ^F *RF ^F 

A$soq^a8 I^ptis^o my post chaise, and 
£^rly turned .n\y4)a(d^.o^ London^ I fellinta 
a variety of reflections on the persons withj, 
who|n I Jbad l^een linsg. In thi&^liloquy, 
I was pai ocularly struck with that discne- 
paiu^ of characters^ aU of. whidx are yet in^- 
lehided under the bwad coiiipreben^v^ ^^. 
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pAbifAdAof christians. Ifoimdldfi«tthoiig)i 
ail differed widely fiiotiieach <Miher, ih^ dif- 
fered still mote widely from tiiat rale, by 
whidi th^ professed to walk* Yet nc^ cmft 
of these characters was considered as dkh 
reputable. There was not one that was 
pfophai^ or profligate. .Not one who 
wonld not in conversation have defended 
Oinstianity if its truth had been attacked. 
Ndt one who derided or eten neglected its 
forms; and who in her own class would 
not hare passed for religious. Yet how 
. littie hadnny one of them adorr^ the pro- 
fession she adopted! Of Mrs. Ranby, Mrs. 
Feutham^ h^/Ay Bab Lawless^ Lady Den- 
ham^ Lady Melbury^ which oi them would 
not have been startled had her Christianity 
been called in question? Yet how merely 
speculative was the religion of even the 
most sierious among them ! How superficial^ 
or inconsistent, or mistaken, or hollow, or 
hjrpocritical, or self-deceiving was that of 
all the others! Had either of than been 
asked from what source she drew her reli- 
gion, 
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^on^ she would indignantly have answered, 
frcmi the Bible. Yet if we compare the 
tx>py with the models the Christian with 
Christianity^ how little can we trace the re- 
tiismblancel In what particular did Hmx 
lives imitate the life of Him who pleased 
not himself, who did the will of his Father; 
who went about doing good ? How irrecoa* 
eileable is their faith with the principles 
which He taught! Hdw dissimilar their 
practice with the precepts He delivcfed! 
How inconsistent their lives with the ex- 
ample He bequeathed! How unfounded 
their hope of heaven^ if an entrance intx> 
heaven be restricted to those who are like 
minded with Christ! 
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CHAP. XIIL 

jj'i.Y fether had been early in life inti- 
ihately connected with the femily of Mr. 
'Stanlty. Though this gentleman was his 
junior by sev^al years, yet there subsisted 
between them such a similarity of tastes^ 
sentiments/views, and principles^ that they 
lived in the closest friendship ; and both 
tt^ir f^nilies having in the nearly part of 
^ir lives resided in London^ Ihe occasions 
of that thorough mutual knowledge that 
grows out of familiar intercourse, were 
much facilitated. I remembered Mr. Stan- 
ley, when I was a very little boy, paying ah 
annual visit to my £sither at the priory, and 
I had retained an^^ imperfect but pleasing 
unpression of his countenance and engaging 
manners. 

Having had a large estate left him 
in Hampshire, he settled there on his 
marriage; an intercourse of letters had 
kept up the mutual attachment between 

him 
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him and my father. On the death of each 
parent, I had received a cordial invitation 
to come and soothe my sorrows in his so- 
ciety. My father enjoined me that one of 
my first viaitg after his deatjb, should he to 
die grove; and in truths I now considered 
my Hampshire engagement as the l^pm^ 
houche of my southern recursion. 

I reached Stanley Grove before diim^* 
I found a spaeioufi Inansion, suited to tiiie 
ample fortune and liberal spirit of it9 p<>^* 
sessor. I was highly gratified with fine 
forest scenery in the approacli to thfe fftrk. 
The house had a noble appearand without 
and within^ it iKasjftt ojiuee commodious 4nd 
el^ant. It stood oa the south siiJe off a 
hill, nearer tf^ bottom than the sun^mit, 
and was sheltered k^a llie uorth^a^ by a 
&aB oU wood. Hie park t&CNUgh It ^\^s 
not vtty extensive^ was sttiking fim:o ^e 
beautiful inequality of the ground, which 
was lidilydMhed with tiieoiost picturesque 
oaks I ever sa«r, intersjpersed with stately 
beeches. The graim^B weie laid oi:^ in 

good 



£0^4 taste^ ]but U3.(High the hand of modern 
ipiprov<emient was visibjie^ the owner ^^ iji^ 
pne ii^&tdf Ace spared 

Tbe obsolete prolixity of sha^e, 

for which the most interestimg of poets so 
pathetically pleads. The poet's plea had 
€aved the avenue. 

I was cordially welcomed hy Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley; and by that powerAil and 
instantaneous impression which fine sense 
and good breeding, joined to high previous 
veneration of character, produce on the 
feelings of the guest, I at once felt myself 
at }K>me. All the preliminaries of gradual 
acquaintance were in a manner "mperseded, 
and I soon experienced that warm and af- 
fectionate esteem which seemed scarcely to 
require intercourse to strengthen, or time 
to <*ov^^m it. Mr. Stsmley had only a fe^ 
minutes to present me to his lady and tw4 
lovely daughtersybefore we were sununoned 
to dinner, to which a considerable party 
had been invited; for the neighbourhood 
was populous and rather polished. 
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Theconverisationafterdinnerwas rational, 
animated^ and instructive. I observed that 
Mr.Stanley lost no opportunity which fairly 
offered, for suggesting useful reflections. 
But what chiefly struck me in his manner 
of conversing was, that without ever pres- 
sing religion unseasonably into the service^ 
he had the talent of making the most or- 
dinary topics subsiervientto instruction, and 
ofextractingsomeprofitablehintjorstriking 
out some important light, from subjects 
which in ordinary hands would have been 
unproductive of improvement. It was evi- 
dent that piety was the predominating prinT 
ciple of his mind, and that he was consult- 
ing its interests as carefully when prudence 
made him forbear to press it, as when pro- 
priety allowed him to introduce it. This 
piety was rather visible in the sentiment 
than the phrase* He was of opinion that 
bad taste could never advance the interests 
of Christianity. And he gave less offence to 
worldly meii, than most religious people I 
have known, because though he would, on 

no 
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no human consideration, abate one ati»n of 
zeal, nof lower any doctrine, nor disguise 
any truth, nor palliate, nor trim^ nor 
compromise, yet he never contended for* 
words or triflingdistinctions. He thought 
it detracted from no man s piety to bring 
all his elegance of expression, his correct- 
ness of taste, and his accuracy of reason- 
ing to the service of that cause, which hes 
t^e nearest to the heart of every Christian, 
and demands the best exertion of his best 
£Eiculties. 

He was also forward to promote subjects 
of practical use in the affairs of c ommon 
life, suited to the several circumstances and 
pursuits of his guests. Bi^t he partic ularly 
rgoicedthat th§re was so broad, and safe 
a2]4 uninclosed a field as general literature. 
Thi3 he observed always supplies men of 
education, with an ample refuge from uU 
yul^r and dangerous and unproductive to- 
pics. ^" If we cannot," said he, " by fri^dly 
intercourse, always raise our principles, we 
may always k^eep qur understandingis in 

I 2 exercise; 
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exercise; ftnd those authOTSi^o supply so 

':peccatHe'a creature as man, ivith subjects 

;of elegant and iniKMsent discussion, I do not 

-ireckon among the Imvest benefactors of 

mankind/'* 

In my farther acquaintance with M n 
iStanley, I have sometimes observed with 
what address he has converted a merely 
TnomI passage to a religious purpose. I 
have known him, when conversing with a 
man, who would not have relished a more 
sacred authority, seize on a sentiment in 
TullyV Offices, for the lowest degree in 
his scale of morals, and then, gradually 
ascending, trace and exalt the same thought 
tlhrough Paley or Johnson, or Addison, cm: 
Bacon, till he has un^iuspectedly landed his 
opponent in the pure ethics of the gospel, 
and surprised him into the adoption of a 
Christian principle. 

As I had heard thei^ was a fine little flock 
^f ohildrai, I was surprised, and almost 
disappointed every time the door opened, 
not to see them appear, for I already began 

to 



to take an interest in all that related to this 
most engaging family. The ladies having* 
to our great gratification, sat longer than 
is usual at most tables, at length obeyed 
the signal of the mistress of the house. 
They withdrew, followed by the Miss 
Stanleys, 

Witb grace 
Which won who saw to wish their stay. 

After their departure, the conversation was 
not changed. There was no occasion; it 
could not become more rational, and we 
did not desire that it should become les» 
pure. Mrs. Stanley and her feir friends 
had taken their share in it with a good sense 
and delicacy which raised the tone of otff 
society: and we did not give them to un-^ 
derstand by a loud laugh before they were 
out of hearing, that we rejoiced in being 
emancipated from the restraint of their 
presence. 

Mrs. Stanley is a graceful and elegant 
woman. Among a thousand other excellent 
cies^she is distinguished for her judgment in 

I 3 adapting 
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adapting her discourse to the character of 
her guests, and for being singularly skilful' 
in selecting her topics of conversation. I 
never saw a lady who possessed the talent of 
diffusing at h^r table, so much pleasure to 
those around her, without the smallest de- 
viation, from her own dignified purity. She 
asks such questions, as strangers may be 
likely to gain, at least not to lose, credit 
by answering; and she suits her interro- 
gations to the kind of knowlege they may 
be supposed likely to possess. By this, two 
ends are answered: while she gives her 
guest an occasion of appearing to advan- 
tage, she puts hierself in the way of gaining 
some information. From want of this dis- 
ttrnment, I have known ladies ask a gentle- 
man just arrived from the East Indies, ques- 
tions about America: and others, from the 
absence of that true delicacy, which, where 
it exists, shews itself even on the smallest 
occasions, who have enquired of a person 
how he liked such a book, though she knew, 
that in the nature of things, there was no 

probability 
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j^robability of his ever having heard of it. 
Thus assuming an ungenerous superiority 
herself^ and mortifying another by a sense 
of his own comparative ignorance. If there 
is any one at table who from his station has 
least claim to attention, he is sure to be 
treated with particular kindness by Mrs. 
Stanley, and the diffident never fail to be 
encouraged, and the modest to be brought 
forward, by the kindness and refinement of 
her attentions. "^ * 

When we weref summoned to the draw- 
ing room, I was delighted to pee four beau- 
tiful children, fresh as health and gay as 
youth could make them, busily engaged 
with the ladies. One was romping; ano- 
ther singing; a third was shewing some 
drawings of birds, the natural history of 
which she seemed to understand ; a fourth 
had spread a dissected map on the carpet, 
and had pulled down her eldest sister on the 
floor to shew her Copenhagen. It was an 
animating scene. I could have devoured 
the sweet creatures. I got credit with the 

14 little 
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little siftger by helping her to a line which 
Aie had forgottefi^ ajid with the geographer 
by my stiperior acquaint^ic^ with the 
chores of the Bs^hie. 

In the evening, when the company had 
feft i«5> I aisked Mrs. Stanley how she came 
so fkr to deviate from established custom as 
AOt to produce her children immediately 
rfter dinner? Ybn must ask me, said Mr. 
Stanley, smiling, for it was I who first 
ventured to suggest this bold innovation. 
I love my childpen fondly> but my children 
I have always at home; I have my friends 
but seldom; and I do not chuse that any 
portion of the time that I wish to dedicate 
to intellectual and social enjoyment, should 
be broken in upon by another, and an 
interfering pleasure, which I have always 
within my reach. At the same time I like 
my children to see my friends. Company 
amuses, improves, and polishes them. I 
therefore conralted with Mrs. Stanley, how 
we could so manage, as to enjoy our friend* 
without locking up our children. She re- 
commended 
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eommended this expedient* The time^ 
she said, spent by the ladies from their 
leavir^ the dining room till the gentkmen 
€ame in to tea, was often a little heavy, it 
was rather an interval of anticipation 
than of enjoyment. Those ladies who 
had not much mind, had soon exhausted 
their admiration of each other's worked 
muslins^ and lace sleeves^ and those who 
had, would be glad to rest it so agreeably. 
She therefore proposed to enliven that 
dull period by introducing the children, 

^^ This little change has not only succeed- 
ed in our own family, but hasf been adopted 
by many of our neighbours. For our- 
selves^ it has answered a double purpose. 
It not only delights the little things, but it 
delights them with less injury than the 
usual season of their appearance. Our 
diildren have always as much fruit as they; 
like, after their own dinner ; they, do not 
therefore want or desire the fruits, the 
wrieetmeats, the cakes and the wine with . 
which the guests, in order to plealse mam- 
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ID a^ are too apt to cram them* Beside^ 
poor littte dears, it mixes too much sel- 
fishness with the natural delight they havQ 
in seeing company, by connecting with it 
the idea of the good things, they shall get. 
But by this alteration, we do all in our 
power to infuse a little disint^iestedriess 
into the pleasure they have in coming to 
us. We love them too tenderly, to crib 
their little enjoyments, so we give them 
two pleasures iixstead of one, for they have 
their desert and our company in succes- 
sion. 

Though I do not approve of too gr^t 
femiliarity with servants^ yet I think that 
to an old and faithful domestic, superior 
consideration is due. My attendant on 
my present tour had lived in pur family 
from his youth, and had the care of me 
before I can remember. His fidelity and 
good sense, and I may add his {nety, had 
obtained £or him the privilege of free speak- 
ing. ** Oh, Sir," Said he, when he came 
to attend me next morning, " we are got 
into the right house at last. Such a fa- 
mily I 



m\\y\ -sogodByl so sober! so charitable! 
Tis all of a piece here, Sir. Mrs. Com- 
fit, the housekeeper, tells me that her , 
master and mistress are the example of all 
the rich, and the refuge of all the poor in 
the neighbourhood. And as to Miss Lu^ 
cilia, if the blessing of them that are' 
ready to perish, can send anybody to hea- 
ven, she will go there sure enough*** 

This rhapsddy of honest Edwards warmed 
my heart, and put me in mind, that I had 
n^lected to enquire after this worthy 
housekeeper, who had lived with my 
graiulfather, and was at his dieatb trans- 
planted into the family of Mr. Stanley. 
I paid a visit, the first opportunity, to the 
good woman in her room, eager to learn 
moreof a family who so much resembled 
4ny own parents, and for whom I had al- 
ready conceived something more tender 
than mere resj^ect. 

I congratulated Mrs. Comfit on the hap- 
piness of living in so valuable a familj^. 
In return, she was even eloquent in their 
praises. "Her mistress," she said, ^^was a 

I 6 pattern 



pattern f<H'. ladi^si, so strict^ ami j^ so kind! 
but now indeed Mis^ LucUla has taken al- 
most all the family cares from her mam- 
ma^ The day she was sixteen> sir^ that i« 
libQut two years and a half ago, she began 
to inspect the household aiS^irs a litde^ 
and as her knowlec^e increased^ she took 
more and more upon her. Miss Phoebe 
will very soon be old enough to relieve 
her sister; but my mistress .won't let her 
daughterjs have aniy thing to do with fib- 
mily affairs^ till they are almost women 
^rown/both for fear it should take them 
off from their learning, and also give them 
a low turn about eating and caring for 
niceties, and tead them into vulgar gossip, 
and familiarity with servants. It is time 
lenough, she says^ when their characters 
are a little formed, they will then gain 
9M the good and escape all the danger." 

Seeing ^me listen with the most eager 
and delighted attention, the worthy wo- 
man proceeded. ^^ In Summer, sir, Miss 
Stanley rises at six> and spends two hours 

in 
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ifl.her clos^ which is stored with the best 
books. At eight she consuhs me on the 
atate of provisions, arid other family mat- 
ters, and gives me a bill of fare, subject 
to the inspection of her mamma. The 
cook has ^eat pleasure in acting under her 
direction, because she allows that miss un- 
d^siands when things are well done, and 
never finds fault in the wrong {dace; 
which, she says, is a great mortification in 
serving ignorant ladies, who praise or find 
fauk by chance; not according to the 
cook's performance, but their own hu^ 
mour. She looks over my accounts every 
wfeek, which being kept so short, give her 
but little trouble, and once a month she 
settles every thing with her mother. 

^^Tis a pleasure sir, to see how skilful sh^ 
is in accountsl One can't impose upon her 
a farthing if one would; and yet she is so 
mild and so reasonable! and so quick at 
distinguishing what are mistakes, and what 
are wilfiil feiults ! Then she is so compas- 
sionate! It will be a heart-breaking day at 

the 



the Grove, sir, whenever miss marries. 
When my master is sidk/she writes his let* 
ters, reads to him, and assists her mamma 
in nursing him. 

'' After her morning's work, sir, does she 
oome into company, tired and cross, as la^ 
dies do who have done nothing, or sure T>ut 
just up? No, she comes in to make breaks 
fast for her parents, as fresh as a ros^ and 
aK gay as a lark. An hour after breakfast, 
she and my master read some learned books 
together. She then assists in teadiing her 
lit^e sisters, and never were children better 
instructed. One day in a week, she sets 
aside both for them and herself to work fot 
the poor, whom she also regularly visits 
at their own cottages, two evenings in the 
weelc; for she says it would be troublesome 
and look ostentatious to have her &ther*s 
doors crouded with poor people, neither 
could she get at their wants and their cha-^ 
racters half so well as by going hersdf to 
their own houses. My dear mifitress ha^ 
given her a small room as a storehouse 

1 for 
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far cfothing and books for her indigent 
neighbours. In this room each of the 
younger daughters, the day she is seven 
years old, has her own drawer, with her 
name w^ritten on it; and almost the only 
competition among them is, whose shall 
be soonest filled with caps, aprons, and 
handkerchiefs. The working day is com- 
monly concluded by one of these chari- 
table visits. The dear creatures are load-*^ 
ed with their little work baskets, crammed 
with necessaries. Thi«,sir, is the day,-— 
and it is always looked forward to with 
pleasure by them all. Even little Celia, 
"die youngest, who is but just turned of 
five, will come to me and beg for some- 
thing good to put in her basket for poor 
Mary or Betty such a one. I wonder I 
do not see any thing of the little dar^ 
-Imgs; it is about the time they used to 
|>ay me a visit. 

" On Sundays before church they attend 
tlie village school ; when the week's pocket 
xnoney, which has been carefully hoarded 

for 
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for the purpose, is produced for rewards 
to the most deserving scholars. And yet, 
9ir, with all this, you may be in the house 
a .month without hearing a word of the 
matter ; it is all done so quietly ; and when 
they meet at their meals they are more 
cheerful and gay than if they had been 
ever so idle." 

Here Idrs. Comfit stopped, for just then, 
two sweet little cherry cheeked figures pre* 
sented themselves at the door, swinging a 
straw basket betwe^i them, and crying out 
in a little begging voice, "pray, Mrs» Com- 
fit, bestow your charity, — vie want some- 
tiling coarse for the hungry, and something 
nice for the sick, — poor Dame Alice Mfid 
her little grand-daughterr They were 
going on, but spying me^ they coloured up 
to the ears, and ran away as: fast as they 
could, though I did all in my power to de- 
tain them.. 
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Whi:n Miss Stanley came in to m^e 
breakfast, she beautifully exemplified the 
worthy housekeeper's descriptimi. I have 
sometimes seen young wom^i> whose mar 
plicity was destitute of eleganeie, and otbeit 
in whom a too elaWrate polish had neibriy 
effaced th^ir native grafces : JLueilia appear* 
ed to unite the t^implk^ity ofi^ure to the 
r^mement of good breeding. It was thu» 
she strucfk me at first sight. I forbore to 
form a decided opinion, till I had leisure 
to obs^re whethcir lier mind fulfilled all 
that h^ looks promised. 

Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegant 
than pei^tly beautiful. I have seen wo- 
men as striking) hut I never saw one so 
interesting. Her beauty is cpuntaiance: 
it is the stamp of mind intelligibly printed 
dn the face. It is not so much the symme- 
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try of features^ as the joint triumph of in- 
tellect ^md sweet temper. A fine old poet 
has well described her: 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in Ker cheeks and so distinctly wrongbt, 
That one could almost say her body thought. 

Her conversation^ like her countenance^ is 
compotxnded of liveliness, sensibility, and 
deKcacy. She does not say things to be 
quoted, but the effect of her conversation 
i^ that it leaves an impressionof pleasure on 
the mind, and a love of goodness on the 
heart. She enlivens without dazzling, and 
eritertainswithoutoveipowering. Content- 
ed to please, she has no ambition to shine. 
There is nothing like effort in her expres- 
sion, or vanity in her manner. She has 
rather a playful gaiety than a pointed wit. 
Of repartee she has little, and dislikes it in 
others; yet T have scldona met with a truer 
taste for inoffensive wit; Taste is indeed 
the predominating quality of her mind; and" 
she may rather be siid to be anice judge of 
iAui genius of othejs, than to be a genius 

herself* 
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h^sdf. She has a^ (fmk po^ception of; 
vv^tever is beautiful or defective, in eom-*- 
position or in character. The 9ame truj^, 
taste pervades her writing, her conversation, 
her dress, her domestic s^rrangements, and 
her gardening, for which last she has both a 
passion and a talent. Though she has a 
correct ear, she neither suogs nor plays ; 
and her taste is so exact in drawing, that 
she really seems to have le compos dansi 
rasuil; yetlnever saw a pencil in her fin- 
gers, except to sketch a seat or a bower for, 
the pleasure ground. Her notions are tpQ 
jii3t to allow her to be satisfied with medio- 
crity in any thing, and for perfection in. 
many things she thinks that life is top. 
short, and its duties too various and im-? 
portant. Having five younger sisters to 
assist, has induced her to neglect some ac- 
quisitions^ which she would have liked. 
Had she been an only daughter, she owns, 
that she would have indulged a little mpre 
in the gamii!«h and decoration of life. 
At her early age, the soundness of her 

judg^ 
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judgment on persons said thia^ caiua^t be 
derived from e^cperienc^ ; sbe owes it to » 
tuct so fiae as enables her to seizse oa the 
strong feature, the prominent circumstance, 
tlie leading point, instead of confusiBg her 
mind and dissipating her attention^ on the 
iflnferior parts of a character, a book^ or a. 
business. This justness of thinking teaches 
her to rate things according to their worth, 
and to arrange them acccMrdmg to their 
{dace. Her manner of speakiiig^ adds ta 
the effect of her words, and the tone of 
her voice expresses with singular felicity, 
gaiety ov kindness, as her feelings direct^ 
and the occasion demands. This manner 
is so natural, and her sentiments spring n 
spotitaneously from the occasion^ that it ir 
obvious that di^lay is never in her h^d^ 
nor an eagerness for praise in her heart. 1 
never heard her utter a .word which I cootd 
have wished unsaid, or a sentiment I would 
have wished unthought. 

As to her dress, it ij^mindi me of whtft 
Dr. Johnson once said to an acqimintaiice of 

miue^. 
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^Aiiie, oF a kdjr who W3& odebcated far 
dressing weM. ^^ The best evidence that I 
oan give yoH of her perfection in this m- 
nqpeot i«, that one cswi never remember what 
lAe had on." The dress of Lucitla is not 
laeglected^ and it is not studied. She is as 
iieat as the strictest delicacy demands^ and 
^as fashionable as the strictest delicacy 
permits; and her nymphhke t&tm does 
mot appear to less advantage ' for beii^g^ 
veiled with scrupulous modesty. 

Ok\ if women ingenerd knew what was 
their real interest! if tfaey could guess with 
what a diaiTn even the appearance of ifto*- 
4eflty mvests its possessor, they would dress 
'ifceoroufily firom mere sdf4ovc if not from 
prindple. The designing woia^ld assume 
eiodesty as an artifice^ the coquet woiafld 
adopt it as an aSurement, the pure as her 
Impropriate attraction, and the voluptuous 
as tfo/5 tnost infallible art of seduction* 

What I admireinMii^Stafdey^and whdt 
I hmve sometames rcgrertted the wsmft of an 
«ome other women, is, that I am told she is 

so 
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to lively, so playful, so desirous c^ amusing 
her fatlier and mother when akme, iJiat 
they are seldom so gay as in their famit|r 
party. It is then that her talents are all \xnr 
folded^ and that her liveliness h without re- 
straint. She was rather silent the two or 
three first days after my arrival, yet it was 
evidently not the silence of reserve or in- 
attention, but of delicate pr6priety. Her 
gentle frankness and undesigning temper, 
gradually got the better of this little shy* 
tiess, and she soon began to treat me as 
the son of Her father's friend. I very early 
found, that though a stranger might behold 
her without admiration, it was impossible to 
converse with her with indifierence. BefiH^ 
I had been a week at the Grove, my pre- 
cautions vanished, my panoply was gone, 
and yet I had not consulted Mr. Stanley. 

In contemplating the captivating figure, 
and the delicate mind of this charming girl, 
I felt that imagination which misleads so 
many youthful hearts, had preserved mine. 
The image my fancy had framed, and which 

bad 
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had been suggested by Milton's heroine, 
had been refined indeed; but it had not 
been romantic. I had early formed an 
ideal standard in my mind; too high^ per- 
haps ; but its very devation had rescued 
me from the common dangers attending 
thjB society of the sex. I was contini:^dly 
jcomparing the women with whom I coij:» 
versed, with the fair conception which 
filled my mind. 'The compariscm might 
be unfetir to them; J am sur^ it was not 
unfavourable to myself, for it preserved me 
from the fascination of m^re person;^ 
beauty, the allurements of factitious chft- 
racter, and the attractions of ordinary merit. 
I am aware that love is apt to throw a 
radiance around the being it prefers, tiU it 
becomes dazzled, less p^haps with the 
brightness of the object itself, than with 
the beams with which imagination has in- 
vested it. But religion, though it had not 
«nbdued my imagination, had chastised it« 
It had sobered the splendors of fancy, 
without obscuring them. It had not ex- 
tinguished 
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^Dgiiitlhedtkepassions^fout ithad taught inc 
to regelate them. — I now seemed to have 
feuBd tiie beingof whom I had been in 8ei»x3h . 
My mind felt her excdlencies, my heart 
fM^nowleged its conqueror. I ^ruggied, 
liowever^ not to abandon myself to its im- 
poses. I endeavoured to keep my own 
fecfKngs in «rder, till I had time to appreci* 
ate a character, whidi appeared as artless 
as it was correct. ^ Anrf I did not allow 
myself to make this sli^t sketch of Lu- 
ciMa, and of the eflfeet she prbduced on 
tny heart, till more intimate acquainti^ice 
fead justified my prepossession. 

But let me n&t forget that Mr. Stanley 
hzd another dau^iter. If Lucilla's charac- 
ter is more elevated, Phoebe's is iiot Ies& 
ftmiable. Her fsuse is equally handsome, bat 
her figure is somewhat less delicate. She 
has a 'fine temper, and strong virtues. Tike 
little faults ahe has, seem to flow from the 
excess df her good qualities. Her suscepti-- 
bHity is extreme, and to guide and guaid it, 
finds employment for her mother's fond- 
ness. 
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xiess^ and her father's pradence. iiedbdeait 
overflows with gratitude for the smallest ser- 
vice. This warmChof her tendaness keeps 
her affections in more lively exemse than 
her judgment; it leads her to overrate 
the merit of those she loves, and to. estimate 
their excellencies, less by their own wertk 
than by their kindness to her. She soon 
behaved to me with the most engaging 
frankness, and her innocent vivacity encou^ 
raged, in return, that affectionate freedom 
with which one treats a beloyed sister. 

The other children are gay, lovely, in- 
teresting, and sweet-tempered. ~ Their s«^ 
veral acquisitions, for I detest the term 
accomplishments^ since it has been warped 
from the true meaning in which Milton 
used it, seem to be so many individual coixr 
tributioQs brought 4n to enjrich the common 
stock of domestic delight. Their talents are 
never put into exercise by artifidal excite- 
ments. Habitual industry, quiet ^cection, 
successive employments, affecti<mate inter* 
course, and gay and animated relaxattoD^ 

VOL. I. K make 



Jrakib np .the joimd of tfieic dbeerfid 

I jcooU not fed>ear admnng in this liap 
fi^ fiMByjr^liie gia^efy «mi0ii of piety i/vsdi 
cbeerAiliieas; :strictneEsof pdncipie eax-- 
lMJy&ilied» but nevier rdaxed by gaiety of 
iMBiicarar; a gaietjr, not such as requires 
iuibuleat pleasuiss to stimulate it^ but eid- 
tlently tlie aecene^ yet animated^ result of 
veil s^gulatedmiticb; — of minds actuated 
by a lendarness of conscience^ Jhabitually 
alive to the perception of the smallest sin, 
end kindling into fac^y gratitude at the 
iffitaallest mercy. 

J oRea CGdied to mind that my i^her, in 
jnkkr to prevent my being decdved, and 
ran away with by persons who appeared 
lively at first si^t, had early accustomed 
me to dneraminate carefully^ whetl^er it was 
Slot the fincima/ only that was lively, and the 
man dulL I have found this caution of no 
4nnaU nsq in my observations on the other 
«9L I had frequently remarked, thi^ the 
jnouskal and tbs dancic^ ladies^ ancjL tboae 

who 
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who were most admired for modish attain- 
ments, had little intellectual gaiety. In 
numerous instances I found that the mind 
was the only part whidh i^as not kept in 
action; and no wonder for it was the only 
^ which had received tio prenous%rih- 
ihg, no preparatory mouHing. 

When I tnentioned this to Mr. Stanley, 
*^the education,'^ replied he, ^ which liow 
prevails,' is a Mahometan education, ft 
consists entirely in making woman an ohject 
of attraction. iThere ,are, however, a few 
reasonable people left, who, while they rcf- 
tain the object, improve upon the plan* 
They too wouM ^ake woman Attractive; 
but it is by sedulously labouring to maSb 
the understanding, the temper, the mind, 
and the manners of their daughters, as en- 
-gaging as these Circassian parents endea* 
vour tx) mkke the person.** 
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CHAP. XV. 

X HE friendly rector frequently visited at 
StaxilQr Grove, and, for my father*s.sfiA:e^ 
honoured me with his particular kindne^ 
Dr. Barlow filled up all my ideas c^a coun- 
try clergyman of the higher class. There 
is an uniform consistency runs through his ' 
whole life and character, which often briii^ 
to my mind, allowing for the revolution in 
habits that almost two hundred years have 
necessarily produced, the incomparable 
Country parson of the ingenious Mr. 
G6CM:ge Herbert'*. 

^' I never 
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* See Herliert's Country Parson, under the heads 
of the parson in his house, the parson praying, the 
panon preaching, the parson comforting, the par- 
son's church, the parson catechising, the parson la 
mirth, &c. be. The term parson has now indeed a 
vulgar and disrespectful sound, but in Herbert's time 

. it 
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** I never saw Zeal without Innovation^ 
said Mr. Stanley, "more exemplified than 
in Dn Barlow* His pkty ss as enlightened 
as it is sincere. No errors in religionescape 
kite ttoough ignorance of their existenbe^ 
or^rough cavelesmess in their detection, or 
through inactivity in opposing them. He 
is too honedt not to attack the prevailing 
ewil^ whatever shape it may assmne; too 
correct to excite in the wise any fears that 
his seal may mislead his juc^ment, and 'too 
i^ri^tto be afraid of the censures which 
«etiv€ piety must ever have to encounter 



It was used in its true sense, persona ecclesice, I 
would recommend to those who have not seen it, this 
slLctch of the ancient clerical life« As Mr. Herbert 
vas a man of quality, he knew what became the 
vaore opulent of his function ; as he was eminently 
|)ious, he practised all that he recommended.— 
**This appellation of parson," says Judge Black- 
€toiie, ^Miowever depreciated by clownish and fa* 
miliar use, is tfie-mobt legal, most ben^cial, and 
most honourable title, which a parish priest can 
«njoy." yide Bluckstone^s Comment aries* 
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Ibm the worldly and the indifieiien^ §»m 
mM hearts aftd imfbraisb^ bmii^^ . 

^^From faii aflfectioaatei wiuraHh^ hmfr 
crer/and his anremittbig appitcaOoo arif^ 
ing £nom the vast impoitotK^he atta^es to 
Ihe worth of aouls^ the mau .of the wc^ld 
nuEght lumour him with the titfeof <^tkur 
mat; vAnh hk tumdenee^ sobermintdednesi 
»d .egobirHj, woaid d.^ oa Mm ftom 
the fanatic^ the appellation of formaliab 
Theiugh be is far from being ^^qoDlart t^ 
dwell io^ dee6ueie$/ he is cfo^iil ii^iviMr |(^ 
ae^cet them. He is a cler^nm^ fill ^Ha 
week as well a» on Sunday; for he says^ if 
be did not spend much of the intermediate 
tim^ in pastoral visits^ there could not be 
kept \xp that mutual intercour$e of kindness 
whicli fio mudb Isicilitates his own }aboui^> 
and boa people's improvement Theylisteft 
to hiiai because they lore him, and they 
tmderstand him, because he has familiarized 
them by^ private discourse to the great 
^ths which he <feliver& from the pul^t* 

*^Dr% Barlow laias greatly dimimshed the 

growth 



gWwth of iteovation in his j^tslfes^ hp 
mttaeking the mnovaMir with faW owa IWft*' 
f(ms. Not indeed by stooping to the e^ism 
disorderly practices, biit l^ opposing t» 
^nlighteoied cameBtiieisa to an eooentfir 
earnestness; azes^l with knowledge to * 
zeal without it. He is of cqpinioii tlial 
activity does more good dian invective 
s^ that the latter is too oft^n resofted t% 
hecanse it is the cheaper substitnte* 

^ Hb charity^ however, i» larj^y and W» 
spiifit traly catholic. He honours dl hir 
trtily pions brethren^ who are eimoest in 
dpin^ food, thou^ th^ n»iy dtflSHr from 
him ' as to the manner of doing it. Yet 
his candour never intrenches on his firtn- 
ness; and while he will not dispMe with 
others about shadei of differeiuse, be Inainr 
tains his own opimons wkh tbe ateadii^Ml 
o| one who embraced them on the liaiioit 
cotitHction* 

^^He is a ^scholar, and beiiig a good 
and a ripe one,- it sets him above aiming 
at the paltry reputation to beiK^ijpufed by 
tfaoBe feilse embellishments, of style, those 
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difiicttii arid iintottimon words, land' that 
laboured invemon: of sentences/ by whidx 
sofiie injudicious clergymen make thent* 
,«Bflves unacceptable to the higher, and unin* 
telKgible to the lower, and of course, the 
Iftrgier part of thek audience. Healwaj^s 
beats in mind that the common people are 
iiDHyt foorlish, they are only ignorant. To 
nieet the one he preaches good sense, to suit 
thet>ther, plain language. But while he sel* 
dom rfiootsovertheheads of the uninformed, 
be never oflfends the judicious. He consi- 
ders the advice of Polonius to his son to be 
as applicable to preachers as to trailers — ^ 

Be thou familiar, but bj no means vujgar. 

In his pulpit he is no wrangling pole- 
mic, but a genuine bible Christian, deeply 
teiprbised himself with the momentous 
tfc^she so earnestly presses lipori oth^i. 
His mind is so imbued, so saturated,^ I 
knay hazard the expression, with scriptural 
knowledge, that from that rich store^house, 
he fe eter ready to bring forth , treasures 
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ntw and oldi ^ixui to jipply them wissd^^ 

L{)erately» aiid. seasoBabty. 
Though he carefidly inculcates uiaiirer* 
sal hohness in all his <Mscour9es, yet his. 
practical instructions aie constantly* de- 
duced from those fimdamwtal piinciplea^ 
<of Christianity which are the root and Ufe ^ 
and spirit of all goodness. Next to ^a solid 
piety, and a deep acquaintance with the 
Bible, he a>nsiders it of prime importance 
to a. clergyman to be thoroughly acquaint-^ 
ed with human nature in general, and with ^ 
the state of his own pari^ m particular.; 
Tte kaowle^ of both will alone pre-, 
serve* him from preaching too personally 
so as to hurt, or too generally so as not to 
toudi. 

^^ lie is caj'eftii not to hurry . over the. 
prayers in so cold, m^attentive, and carelestt' 
a manner, as to make the audiehee suspeotx 
he sit^ saving himself, thathe may.majk:e.a 
greater figure in dd&vering the sepnom: 
Xnsil^ad , of, this, iije idevc^it, raveranttal,^; 
and impressive manner in which Jie prok/ 
i^HUices the various parts of the Liturgy, 
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^ h/mt piefMort^ hw aim Imm^ wdA/^htnlm: 
jM of his people^ . ti> mmve heae&t fima intf 
diaeoivse^ Hit petitbm aije delhm«d ivHh 
well Moher fmour, hk exhortationi mtb 
rach humble d^ai^ his thaiaLkigmagst 
mfh sQcb hol3r aoimaticm^ as eury the 
89iil of the heater along with huo^ When, 
he ofieendithe palptty he never tbtows 
" tht; litm^ioal serviee into the baek gipamt 
• b^ a bog elaborate compoaitioa <rf bia 
eira^ delivered with superior force «Mt 
emphwi^ And Ite pronowices &e XavdV 
prayer Xvi4^ a sole»tnity whieh shows that 
he lecoUects its impoitaoce and ita^autboTi 
\ '^-In pi;eaehing he is careful to be .disr 
tinddy hcard^ even by his remotest auditors^ 
antd by constant attention to this important 
aiticle^ he haa. brought his vcKce^ whith 
was iK)t strongs to be particularly audible. 
He affixes so niueh iaiportanee to o^d^^ 
timet deE¥ery> that he smilmgly told ^me, 
he4n^pi9cted 'thefp^madcal deteitiono| 
a snbstaiitiTe was originally meant font a 
dtigyasisa, whose great object it wms^ if 



be hmn^ /tit €md understocdk 

by a gmre and majestic simpUci^, as ht 
taoAdved fiom the caf^ieas readerof a cDm« 
mon Bt&typdis from the declam^oti of ^air 
actor. His hearerr leave the church, not 
so much in i^aptures with the pread^, as 
a€feeted with the truths he has ddivered^ 
He says he always finds he has done most 
good ynbea he has been least pnraised, mnd 
that be feels most humbled v4ien he n^ 
m^vm the warmest conmiendatioii> because 
mm generally exlx^ most the sermons 
which have probed them lea^t ; wherieas 
those whidbi really do good, being often 
siKili'as make them most uneasy, are coifi- 
sequently the least likely to attract pan^t* 
gyri^. * 7%e^ only bear true testimony to-^ 
the ^eelleitioe of a cUsooursey added hi;^ 
fiDot wfoo commend the oomposidoii or 
^edeti^r^, but who are led i^itto e»- 
aokine daeifr own Ifisaits, to s^rc^out ifto 
ooftoiptions, aiad to rdbrm their Amp* 
Aaformation is the flattery I covet/ 

k6 «He 
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^He is aware that the geniality a£ 
hearers like to retire from asenpaon with, 
tiie comfortable belief^ that; little is to be 
done on their parts. Such hearefs he al-r 
ways disappoints^ by leaving on their miod^ 
set the close^ ^ome impressive precept de- 
duced from^ and growing out of, the pre- 
paratory doctrine. He does not press any 
ene truth to the exclusion of all others*- 
He proposes no subtleties^ but labours to 
€xcite seriousness, to alarm the careless, to 
quicken the supine, to confirm the doubt- 
ing. H^ presses eternal things as things 
near at hand; as things in which every 
bving man has an equal interest/* 
^ Mr, Stanky says, that "though Dr. 
Bsnrlow was considered at Cambridge as a 
tsorrect young man, who ourdully avoided 
vice and even irregularity, y^ being chear- 
ful, and addicted to good society; he had a 
disposition, to innocent conviviality, whiph 
might, unsuspectedly, have led him . into* 
4^ errors he abhorred. He was struck 
wiih a passage in a tetter from* Dr« Jatupi- 

soni 
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«otitoa young man ^o had just taken 
orders, in whidhi, among other wholesome 
counsel, he advises him ^ to acquire the 
courage to refuse sometimes invitations to 
dintier/ It is inconceivable what a degree 
of force and independence his mind ac- 
quired by the occasional adoption of this 
jingle Tiint* He is not only,** continued 
Mr, Stanley, ^^ the spiritual director, but 
the fether, the counsellor, the arbitrator, 
and the friend of those whom Providence, 
has placed under his instruction, 

*^ Heis happy in an excellent wife, who, 
by bringing hin% a considerable fortune has 
greatly enlarged his power of doing good 
But still more essentially ha§ she increased 
bis happiness, and raised his character, by 
heiP piety and prudence. By the lai^ pari: 
sh^tltkes in his aflfkirs, he i^ enabled to 
give himself wholly up to the duti^es of his 
]>r6fession. She is as attentive to the bo-* 
^Kes, as her husband is to |the souk of hit 
people, and educates her own family as 
ieAolotisly as he instruirts his parish. 

^'Onc 



^ ^^ One day when I hnd been oongrtltt-> 
lining Jh. Barlow (m die ei)ceUenee of hi9^ 
wife's <Jii»acter^ the con^ren^on fell/ by a 
sKuddwtnmsition, on the celibacy of the 
Bemiih dei^. He smikd and said^ ^ Let' 
us ministers of the ReScnrmation be.airiefill> 
nei^r to pcotroke die people to wish for the 
restoration of that part of popery. I often * 
tefltet ^faow peculiarly incumbent it i^ cte 
1^ to select such partners as shall Mver 
cause our emancipation from th<e c^d r^ 
strictions to be regretted. And we oiir- 
sjehres ought^ by improving the charadter 
<tf our wives> to repay the debt we owe to^ 
the ecclesiastical laws of protestairtism fer^ 
theprivilegeof possessing them/' 

« Will k be thought too triflbg to <idd, 
how oarefully this vakabie pair carry iimif 
ccmiiatency into the most minute det^lif 
of titieir fiMmly arnmganents r Thek dat^^ 
teiti tHie ^no kss patterns of decorum aad 
Blocks^ in their dress ittidappeaMnc^thai^ 9 
m lite more important pai^ of their iCour 
duct. 1^ Doctor o^, /that thf^.woirt 
. ' I distant 



difttfMSt ihtnA ibdo&sid^mbfe afqpe&dages tor 
tibe'temple of Cfod^ shoQldi»ve kometkra^ 
ef purity mid decency. Beaides^'iadded be) 
^ wkb what face could lcea8ii]«kiqfno|Nrie-r 
ties^ firom the pilpit, i£ the afipBarairaei of 
my own family in the pew below wcne to 
tet' my precefrts at ? defiande, bfigismg an 
c^omiple of ex^r»vi^atioe and vadity to iim 
parish^ and thujs by makb^ the ppeaEcfaet 
ridtculous, make hid expostulations worao 
than ineflS^ctuaL*' 

^ ^^ So C(»is<iientba8 a rector/' added Mr. 
Stanley, <^ could not &il to be. jxarticulariy 
ear^l in the choice o£ a cnmte; and a: 
morehwifale, piouR, diligent assktent than 
Mr. Jackson could not easily be iound. Hei 
is always a welcome ^lest at my table. But 
Ifak Tahxafaleman, who was about as: good « 
jiid^ of the world as <te great Hmlserf 
amde lost such another indiscreet niar^ 
iiage. He was drawn in^ to elraae bn 
wife, the dai^^lter of a pom* trade»Eaui in 
the next town, bemiae be^ocmdudeid liitt m 
wemaai bpedfin hnmbfe and active Hie^ 
: V would 
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woidd necesaarify be hunibfe and aetiv^ 
herself! J^R^reasoa for accepting Aim .wa^ 
because Ae liiought that as every dei^- 
man was a .g^enf/emon^ she of course, as 
his mite, should be a gentletvoamn^ asid fit 
company for any foo(fy« 

:^*^Hc msiaruGts my parish admirably/ 
sidd Dr. Barlow/ but his own little fiunily 
he camiot manage. His wife is continuaUy 
reproaching him, that though be may know 
the way to heaven, he does not know how 
to push his way in the world. His <kaghter 
is die finest lady in the parish, and outdoes 
them aH, not only in the extremity, but the 
immod^rty of the fashion. It is her mother's 
great ambition that she should excel the 
Miss Stanleys a^d my daughters in mustc^ 
while her good &ther's linen betmys sad 
marics of n^ligence. I once ventured to 
teli Mrs. Jackson, that there was cofily one 
teasoo whieh oouki excuse the education 
dbe had given her daughter, which was 
that I presumed slie intendeddo qualify hm 
ftnr getting her h^d; and that if she would 

correct 



correct the improprieties of the girl's dress, 
and get her instructed in usrfiil knowlege, 
I would look out for a good situation for 
her. This roused her indignation* She 
refused my offer with scorn, saying, tfaiit 
when she asked my charity, she would tak^ 
my adtice; and desired I would remember 
that one clergyman's daughter was as good, 
as another. I told her that there wwin* 
deed a siense in which one ciergyman was 
as good as another, because the profession 
(fignifi^ the lowei^ of the Cftdety if, like 
her husband, he was a credit to that order.^ 
Yet still ther^ were gradatiomii^thecbm^h 
as well as in the state. But between the 
tvives9xtd daughterso! the higher sutid lower 
clergy, there was the samedistincfion whiidi 
riches and poverty have established be^ 
tween those of the higher and lower orders 
of the laity ; and that rank and independs 
ehcein the one case, confer the same oist^ 
ward superiority with rank and indepemt 

ence in the other. - 
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Am^bc the vtsitonr at St^Uey Gro¥^ 
tibere wa» 4 fimily of kKKe», who/ though 
oot ptftieolarly iNriHiatit, were singolarl}^ 
engaging firom their modesty, geiitlenes^ 
mmI g(>od seme. One ctey when th^had 
joA kft us, Mr, Steoitey obliged nie with 
^ fdlowing little relation t Mrs. Stttnk^ 
and Lucilla only being {present. 

^^ Lady Aston has been a wuto^ almost, 
•ewen years. On the death of Sir GkmgSii 
tint retiredinto thia n<^hbourhood with her 
dMigl^rs, ^ eldest of whom is about the 
1^ of Lucilla. She herself had had a pious 
but a very narrow education. Her exoes* 
stFe grief. fc»r tlie loss of her husband aug- 
mented her natura} love of retirement, 
wliich she cultivated, not to the purpose of 
improvement, but to the indulgence of me* 
lancholy. Soon after she settled here, we 

heard 
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heard how nmdb fiMd db6 didjiand^iii ham 
exemplary a manner she livedo before we 
saw her. She was not very easy of acfcesa^ 
even to us; and after we had made oih? 
way to her, we wai* tiie only vi^torif 
3lie adbnitted for a kna^ time. Weaodii. 
Itamt to admireiar deadnesa to tiM worii^> 
a^d her unaffected humyity« Oireileeai 
&r her increased with our doser inters 
tetarse, wUdi however enabled ns abo^ t& 
oN^ve some eonsid^rable nii#takes in het 
judgment^ espeemHy in ^ mode in wbi^ 
she was training tqp her dau^btera. These 
trrofi we rqgrettedy and with ali poMble 
fiendertiess voitiired to pmnt o«it to hen 
The girlp were ihe prettiest <feinure littite 
nnna you ever saw, mute and timid, d^er^ 
less and inactive, but kind,, good, and 
gentku 

^Their pious mother, who was naturaHy 
of a fearfdl and doubting mind, had hadthia 
pensive turn increased by stvcnd early do* 
mestic lo$»es, which> even previous to Sir 
GeorgeV tleath, had conteibuted to fix 

some- 
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awai^tfaiAg<)l a too tgad^ and hopdesji 
onehtticholy cu her whole character. There 
mffilmo 1^^ for the ai9ict!ed; two ^ 
m&^tm$ify opposite ways of getthig oi;t o£ 
M^W^-'-nreligioii aaii the, world* . La^y 
Affton had wisely chojsen th^ former. But 
her scrupulous spirit had made the narrow 
way narrower tha^ religion required. She 
x^^d ibfi, scriptures di%eatly^ aiid shje jpray-* 
^ m^r Al^m devoutly;, }}\xt sh$; h^ no 
judi^io^^ friei^ to direct ^eriji^^ WP9T" 
lai^s^ildi^. As yoi^ Mrs. Ranby attencl^ 
only to the doctrines, and our friend Lady 
Belfield trusted in(|€^itely to the promisea 
sovgoojr Lady ^s^pn> teol^ spiiit,w^§ toa 
^^lusifely carried tpdw^Upi^ the threat^ 
^n^; to^hi^r with the r^id perform* 
ano^ of those duties which she earnestly 
hoped might enable her to escape them. 
This round of duty, of watchfulness, and 
prayer, she invariably performed withalpios t 
the sanctity of an apostle, but with a little 
tm> nauch^of the scrupulosity of an asdetic. 
5iVhile too many arerejpicing with unfound* 

ed 
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^4conjfidenoe in those animatii^passage&of 
: scripture, which die whole tencff of y^^ 
ilives demonstrates not to belong ^ them, 
she trembled at &ose denunciatbnsii^hidi 
she could not fairly apply to hersetf. Aad 
the prohnjpes from whidk she fhi^t havie 
derived reasonable consolation, she otes* 
looked as designed for others. 

" Her piety, though Sincere, was a little 
irittctured with superstition. Ifany|)eCI^ 
strictness was omitted, she toi^mented her- 
self with causeless ren^rse. If any little rale 
was broken, she repaired the failure with 
treble diligence the foHowing day; and 
labour^ to retrieve her perplexedaccou»ts 
with the comfortless imxi^ of a person 
who is working out a heavy debt I en- 
deavoured to convince her, that an inferior 
duty which clashed vrith one of a higher 
order, might be safely postponed at least, 
if not omitted. ; 

"A diary has been found usefui to many 
pious Christians, as recwds of their sinp, 
and of their mercies. But this poor lai^ 

1 spent 
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MpexA sonmditimein we^hing thebflkntes 
4if one day itgtmst tbme of imothar, Uiat 
heiore &e scrapie was settled, the dn^ far 
action was past She brought hbrself tnh> 
86 much perpte:nty by readh;^ over this 
JMmat (^ her infirmitieB, 1iia| her difll- 
taities wepe ^iigmented by the very means 
she had employed to remoVe them ; and her 
^nfieienee was distai^ed by tihe metiiod 
t/he had taken to quid: it» This plan, how- 
«?er^ though distressing to a troahled mind^ 
is .wholesome to one of a contrary cast. 

^ Jtfy lunily^as you hav^ seen^ are rather' 
^tact in tjbe di^bntton of their itime, 
b«t we do not distress ourselves at interrup- 
tions which are iinavoidabie: but^i^ar-' 
rangements ware carried oa with a rigour 
which made her consider the smsQlest dbvm- 
tion as a sin that required severe rq^entance. 
Her alms wei^ ^piations^ her self-deniak 
penances. She was rather a disciple of the 
mortified Baptist, ths^ of the merciM Re- 
deemer. Her devotions were sincere but 
dbscouraging. They consisted much in 

con- 
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leontritli^^ biit Uttle in praise; fEnodb 19 
micfcm for nn, but lit<^ in hope for itezMii^ 
4(m. Sbe^ ^f)t6ufficiei;itly cast her 02^*6 
ipLd cpnfideoce on the great {Mropitiation. 
vShe fiituly believed all that her Saviour had 
tl^ie apd suiTered^ but she had not the coqi* 
Ibrtof practicallyappropriating thefiacrifi^t 
While she was painfully working out h^ 
salvation with fear and tremblingi she ii|« 
*didged the most unfounded apprehensions 
^f the divine disj^leasure« At Aston HaU 

"the Almighty was literally feared^ but he wais 

* < .< .' 

akot glorified. Itwad theobedienceof s^ ^htvei 
not thfe reverential affection of a child* 

^^When I saw her denying herself and her 
dftughters diie most inriocait enjoyments,^ 
0Bd suspecting, sin in the most lawful in- 
idililgences, I took the Uberty to tdll her how 
fittle acceptable uncommandai austerities 
and arbitrary impositions j^ere to the God 
^ mercies. I observed to her that the 
4voi^d, that human \ik^ that our owq sine 
and weaknesses^ found us daily and hourly 
wooctaions of exercisii]^ patience and sdf- 

denial; 
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-^fenial; that life is not entii^ly made up oi 
groat evils or heavy trials, birt tiud the {ler- 
petual recurrence of petty evils and smAl 
trials in, the ordinary Bnd appointed oimr- 
cise of the christian graces. To bear v^iii, 
the failings of those about us, with th^r 
•infirmities, dieir bad judgment, thi^ iU- 
breeding, their perverse tempers; to endure 
neglect where we feel we have deserved 
attention, and ingratitude where we expect- 
ed thanks ; to bear with the company of tli»- 
agreeable people, whom Providence hals 
placed in our way, and whom he has pai^ 
haps provided on purpose for the trial of 
our virtue: these are the best exercise; and 
the better because not chosenby ouj?seIvw. 
To bear with vexations in business^ with 
disappointments in our expectations, witih 
interruptions of pur retirement,, with f(Mf, 
intrusion, disturbance, in short, with whair 
ever opposes our will, and contradicts our 
humour; — this habitual acquiescence ap- 
pears to.be more of the essei^ of sdf-denisfl 
than any little rigours or inflictioni^ of ow 

own 



h(Bt inferiw e^la; pDc^perly ixoipircfv&Si, Ibiv 
fSUkk agoodsMrU disc^pikie^ andinight wd! 
i» the days of ignoFoAce ha^ superseded 
|>ilgrk0ageaiidpenanee. It hasthis advan- 
tage tdo over the other, that it sweetens the 
tempet^and promotes liuinilit}% while tiiie 
^former givtes rigidnie^ insfekd of strength^ 
tand inAKXfbility instead of firmness.** 

** I imve often ^bought,* said 1, wheh 
Mr. Stanley made a pause, ^^ that we are 
apt to mistake our vocation by looking o\A 
of the wipf for occasions to exercise great 
and ram virtues, and by stepping over those 
onfin^ry ones wluch lie directly in the road 
tefere us. When we read, we fancy we 
osold be martyrs, and iniien we come to 
ac^ we cannot even bear a provoking 

Miss Statdey looked pleased at my re- 
nark, and in a modest tone observed that 
*^in iio <xiit instalice did we deceive ourselves 
mmre than in fancying we could do great 
tliitigs well, whidb we were never likely to 

¥OL. I. L be 
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be called to do at alU while^ if we ym»e 
]^€mest, wecottld not avoid owmng bow 
negligently we p^formed our own' litiile 
iqppQinted duties, and how sedulikis^ljr we 
itvoided the petty inccmveaiencks whieh 
these duties involved." 

By kindness/' resumed Mr. Stanley, 
^f we gradually gained Lady Aston's confi- 
dence, and of thiBit , confidence we have 
availed ourselves to ""give something of a 
new face to the family. Her daughters, 
good as they were dutiful, by living in a 
solitudeunenlivenedby books, and unvari^ 
by in^provii^ company, had acquired a 
manner rather resembling fearfulness than 
delicacy. Religious they were, but they 
had contracted glocmiy views of reltgkna. 
They considered it a^ something that must 
be endured in order to avoid punishment, 
rather than as a principle of peace, and 
tru t, and comfort: as a task to be gcme 
through, ratiierilian as a privil^e to be en- 
joyed. They were traapted to: ccmsi<iter&e 

AlnuS^^. ^ ^ ^^^ master whom hcfwr 

^er 



emr tkey were rei^lTed to fUGrve^ rather tkaa 
M ft ^uoieiis fath^ who was not oody 
loieiii^ but £.oV£ in the i^stract. Their 
mother Mias afraid to encouragt^nncheerfiit 
hfslkf l^t it mi^t lead to lerityi or a 
sprightly thought for fear it might have a 
W^dg^tisiaidency. She foigot, n rather 
$]^4i!dkiii^ kiioiv> that young women w^e 
Dgiit fio^rmed for contemplative UTe. She 
fc^lge^i^at inall our plans and opa:ations 
l^^esIM^d still bear in mind that there are 
|wo worlds. As it is the fault of too many 
to leave the n^ out of their calculalion^ it 
was the er^r.of Lady Aston^ in forming the 
minds of her childr^i^ to leave out this. 
j|he justly ccmsidered heaven as their great 
^m and^nd ; but n^k^:ed to qualify them 
for the present temporal life^ on the due 
use and employment of which so obviously 
depends the happiness of that whidh is 
eternal. 

*^ Her dbarities were very extensive^ butof 
ti]^$se c^iarities her sweet dbughter^ were not 
miMle the active dispensers^ beoMle an old 
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servant, iidbo governed not mily the fd»]%; 
but heir kdy also^ chove f hit office heflK^ 
Tims the boanty being made to Aowiiipit<^ 
l»l chiMwIs, the WDinftii^& relatiMs «iidli»i 
TOQtitesfifamistentiidly engit^siiii^^i^^ ifi4kl 
little compamtire good« 

'^ WUh feir uiidtt«taodiiig» <lie 'Mtif 
Astans bad Mqaired wiy Utile ^ImMdeget 
tfiek- ino(lier*8i(nrujpvA6ustni&d fiMiiidMme* 
thin^ dangerous in evltry MUlhoT, who iJKd 
not professedly wr^ on rdigkms MAjeotak 
If ^lere Wdm ofte ^Kti^dnable pi^ m let 
ho0kj nAketmm vdaabli^ i^Mead ^ imp^ 
pne^ing die pi^, ^^ iBttfipredsed tfae^ioeki 
And i^ftitked, my deaY Charled^ grieved am 
I to think hbw few authors oi^ the ttHbrb 
entertainifig kind we c^d^^ consider as per-* 
fectlypure, and pat vri^out caution^ r^ 
stii<^ibn^ or tnutikitiOB, into the handsi ^ 
mv daughters. I am, howeVety of 6piiuoliy 
that as they will not always have thdf plt^ 
ients for tasters, and as thef will «v6ry 
wfaei^^ efen in ^ most udef^ librsErie^i 
kieetwiHihAKBe. mixed Worfes^ 4i^ wh^ehi 

though 
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jbough ^hei^is muck to adaiire^ jret there 
iirs^o^iii^ taesqsui?!^ it jis the ssifett^ajr 
t^i^eeMatom4J)eiii«arIy tQ hear readthe mosA 
uQi^e^ptionable parts of these l}OQk$. Read 
1^M9 ybiunielf to thesn without axiy air of 
mystery; tell them that what you omit is 
not Woiih readings and then the Qinissions 
Wlii ttot '€^citB but ^d&e <;uriosil?f . 'thit 
liooksito which I alhid^ are th^ Wjjbei<e 
Ibis pfi&ci|>le is B(mnd and th^ t«fKh»iey 
bkuiieieiS) and where the few iautei eons^it 
father in, GO^raeness than in eorraptiom ^ 
' ^f But f«tum; li^ £ftiidied tibat lliese 
iii^kperieiio^ cveatures^ who had tis6V(gt 
tdied the I'mri^^ atid wlK^se young ima^ni- 
4i<fiis ha^f perhaps painted it in aUthelml- 
Jiantcolours with which erring fancy 'g^ift 
^ scenes it has never beheldi and the 
pleastMres it has never juried, could Feoounue 
it iu» completely as herself^ who had whfiuM- 
%i vAujA it has to give^ and was vrwry of H^ 
She d^ught tibey cctold live contentedly ki 
th^ closets without ck^isiderii^ that Hs^ 
Itfd a^ected to furnish their oiSMis ^vvStfi 
^ L3 that 
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tibat knowfege which may make the doset 
a plac^ of enjoyment, hy stipjpfying the in- 
tervals of devotional with ent^taimng 
reading. 

" We carried Lucilla and Phoebe to visit 

them: I believe she was a little s^aid of 

their gay coimtenances. I talked to her 

of the necessity of literature to inform her 

daughters^ and of pleasures to enliven th^ni. 

■The term pleasure alarmed her still mdre 

than t^hat of literat^ire.^ / What pleasures 

were allowed to religious p^j^e? She 

would make her daughters as happy as she 

dared withoiit offending her Maker/ I 

.guot^d the devout but liberal Hooker, who 

.exhorts u? not to regard the Almighty asji 

captious sophist, but as a merciful Father. 

,^ ^^ During this conversation we were sitting 

. under the fine spreading oak on my lawn, 

-in front of that rich bank of flowers which 

. yp% so much admire. It was a lovely eveijr 

. ilig^in the end of June, the seating sun wfis 

i^ piild radiance, the sky al| azui^e, the air 

: f^ £::^ran,ce. The birds were in full song. 

;, The 
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The children, sittii^ oa the grass before us, 
were weaving chaplets of wild flowers. 

It looked like nature in the world's fifst spring. 

** My heart was touched with joy and 
gratitude. * Look, madam/ said I, * atth^ 
bountiful provision which a beneficent fa- 
ther makes, not only for the necessities, but 
for the pleasures of his children; 

.—— — — not content 
With every food of life to nourish man, 
He malces all nature beautj to his eye, 
And music to bis ear. . 

" ^These flowers are of so little apparent 
iise, that it might be thought profuseness 
inany economyshortof thatwhich is divine, 
to gratify us at once with such forms, anci 
such hues, and such fragrance. It is a grati- 
fication not necessary, yet exquisite, which 
lies somewhere between the pleasures of 
sense and intellect^ and in a measure par- 
takes of both. It elevates while it exhila-^ 
rates, and lifts the^oul from the gifts to, the 
giver. God has not left his goodness to be 

L 4 inferred 
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inferrtdftom abstract speculation, from tSie 
conclusions of reason^ from deduction and 
argument; we not only collect it from ob- 
servation, but we have palpabl^ evidences of 
Kis boUiaty, we feel it with our senses. Were 
God a hard niaster,' might he not withhold 

» 'i 

these superfluities of goodness? Do you 

'■ < ■ . 

think he makes such rich provision for us, 
that we should shut our eyes and close our 
ears to them? Does he present such gifts 
with one hand, and hold in the other a stem 
interdict of ^ touch not, taste not, handle 
not? Andean you believe he is less mu- 
nificent in the economy of grace, than ia 
thai of nature? Do you imagine that he 
provides such abundant supplies for oujr 
appetites and senses here without providing 
moT<$ substantial pleasures for our tuturp 
wgoyment? Is not what we see a prelude to 
what we hope for, a pledge of what we 
maiy expect? A specimen of Wger, higher, 
jridier bounty^ an en/couraging cluster from 
tfie land of promise? If from his works we 
tcattk to his woidy yre shall find the same in- 

esJiaustible 



rahaustible goodness exercised to fltiU 
nobler purposes. Must we not hop# 
tiieii^ even by sinalogy^ that he hag i^ 
store blessings exalted in th^r ns(tttt^ 
find eternal in their dursrfif^^ for alt tho0% 
who love and serve him in the gospd o^/ 
his sonC'^' 

*^ We new got on last. She was delighted 
with my wife^ and grew less and less a{rai4 
of my girls. I believe, however, that wfe 

gaining her confidence if we)iad loofced le^^ 
happy. I suggested to her to.aideavour to 
rais^ the tone of her daiighte/s piety, to 
make their habits less mpnastic, their ten^* 
pers more cheerful, their virtues more aci- 
tive; to render their lives more useful, by 
making them the immediate instruments of 
ker charity ; to take them out of themselveiS, 
and teach them to compare their factkiouiB 

• k • p. 

distresses with real suhstantild misery, and ' 
to make them ^1: grateful for the power 
mid the privilege of relieving it. 
^ " As Dr.. Barlow has two pdnsh^ which: 

Iu5> join,. 
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^^m, a^d We; had pre-occupied Idie grouud, 
|n our. own^ I advised . them to found a 
m^hool m thie ii^xt, for the in3truction of 
^ yQUBg, |uid a friepdly society for the 
Hg^ of ib^h own seK. We previdled oa 
jthem to be thepniselyes not the nomy^al but 
the active patronesses ; to take the measure 
of all the wants and all the merit of their 
Immediate neighbourhood; to do every 
thing under the advice uimI 3uperintei9i^ 
,ance of Dr. Barlow^ and to make him their 
guide,,philo8opherj and friend.** By adopt- * 
ing this plan, they now see the poyerty of 
which they only used to hear, smd know 
perswally the dependants whom they pro- 
tect 

^^ Dr, Barlow took infinite paijus to cot* 
rect Lady AstonV views of religion. * Let 
your notions of God/ said he, * be founded, 
not on your own gloomy apprehensions, 
and visionary imiaginations, but on what 
is revealed in his word, else, the very 
intenseness of your feelings, the very 
sincerity of your devotion, may betray you 

into 
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itito ©athusiasfn, into error, into $\ipel^^ 
tiott, into despair. Spiritual notions which 
are not grounded oh' scriptural tiruA/ and 
directed and guarded hy a close iawiheieilc6 
to it/ mislead tender hearts and warm ima»' 
ginationsw But while you rest on the 
sure unperverted foundation of the word of 
Gbd, and pray' for his spirit to assist you 
in the use of his word, you will haverlMe 
Ijause to dread that you shall fear fum too 
much, or serve him too well. I eaatiestly 
^diort you,' continued he, * not to take the 
Ineasure of your spiritual state from circum- 
stances which have nothing to do with it. 
Be not dismayed at an incidental depress 
sion which may depend on the statevof your 
health, or your spirits,, or your affi^irs* 
Look not for sensible communicationis. Do 
not consider rapturous feelings as any cri^ 
tenon of the favour of your Maker, nor 
the absence of them as any indication of his- 
displeasure. An encreasing desire to know 
him more, and serve him better; an en-^ 
careasing desire to do, and to suffer bis whole 

1*6 will;. 
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1 ciirimvti^ciiral&Mr.flackaoatovin 
] * «id pfepcsed l^iat she shoukl engi^ Ixim 
^ to wpaaimfym faoan eray wedcmfik tbe 
young hdiet* I leeoimnendfid Ahat aft^lus 
had redl.^iQidi them a portixm of irar^ptof^. 
of v4biAf he would give diem a souitd and 
plain QxpoBitioDy he should oonvisce thm 
he had not the worse taste lor bdng rdi<^ 
giottay liy/veading witii them some books of 
gantnil iwtraoticHi, histoiy, tmvels, and ft^ 
tile lileratiure. This would imbue tiamr 
minds vMti useful knowtedge, focm their 
tmbe, and fill «p pn^tably and pleasan^y 
that tiia^ which .iiow. lay heavy <m their 
hands; and^ without intrenehikKg on any 
of thcfir^hriies^ would qualify thetat to dis^ 
eharge Aem more cheerfoHy. 

^' I neoEt i^ggested that they should 
stady gardening; and that th^ should |iut' 

tfaemsdves undo the taiition of Li^ii^, 

who 
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i^.vr To add tx> file iiitenirf:^ Xveqoested: ', 
liuit ia fresh piecensf ground tm^he'pmm 
tbeo^ tfaft tibey nrigfal iiot ooljr cxeitut | 
Ihar tasted Imt be animated witfa Mcirngthe 1 
ccHoiipleat^^fect of tibeir own exertacnisi ai [ 
ai^^retrtkm of dieir own wouU be Jikeljr il \ 
idFo(rdlhem more flOBiiisemeaft^liiaii 
pro^dvig on die hbouis of Jtnoftier.; 
r ^ i iuLdaooa Ae graitifieation of aeeiagmjr ( 

edvin the gatdm, toiook a8>if tiiejr eamt 
to dig a daify^portion of tibetrovm gninre% 
aoweiijojaagit, emheUishmg it^ and.d% 
]ightedl>y MPatdiing itg progiesfr; and their 
esoelteBt mobher, whe^ lldce Spfmaefa Dei^ 
apair, t»ed to look ^as if Mievi^vwdiiiedf 
now eiyojing the conqpany of her sdeet 
fiaends^ The nH»iiier is heotene ^Amarit 
dieerfol^ and. the drtcghtera atowit ^Jsy^ 
Their domuuoi: fitcttlties are awaloened 
Time is ixo loiter a harden but b hieksing ; 
die day is too Ishori for their dutaes^ whaoh 
la^ pedformed with alacrity ^inoe ifaey have 

been 
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beea iconva^ into pleasuf es^^^You wiM 
bdieve I did not hazard dil these terrible 
BMioyations m rapidly as I reccmnt th^[ti^ 
but gradually^ as they were able to beaar it. 
•* Tim happy diai^ in thdmselves has 
had tiie happiest ocmseqt^nces* Theiv 
ftiencb had conceived the strongest preju^ 
dKces against rehgion^ from the gtooiiiy 
garb in^ whksb they had seen it arrayed at 
Aston Hall. The uncle> who was also the 
guardian, had threatened to remove the girls^ 
bdfinreth^ were (piite moped to death ; the 
3n>uiig^ baronet was^ actually foorbidden to 
c^me home at the holidays ; but i:k>w the 
uncle isquke reconciled to themy and almost 
to religion. He has resumed hisfendness 
for the daughters ; and their brother, a fine 
youth at Cambridge, is happy in spending 
his vacations with his family, to whom he 
is become tenderly attached. He has had 
his own^ principles and charact^ much 
raised by the conversation and example of 
Dr. Barlow, who contrives to be at Aston 
Hall as much as possible when. Sir Geoige 

is 
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is there. He k daily expected to make 
his mother a visits when I shall recom-^ 
mend him to your particular notice and 
acquaintance.** 

Lacilla blushing, said^ she thought her 
^pUhar had too exdusively recommended 
the brother to my friendship'; she would 
venture to say the sistars were equally- 
worthy of my r^rd, adding in an a£feo* 
tionate tone, ^^ they are every thing that is 
amiable and kmd* The more you know 
them. Sir,, the more you will acfanire thenv; 
for their good qualities are kept back, by 
the best quality of all, their modesty." TUs 
candid and liberal praise did not sink the 
Cair eulogist herself in my esteem* 
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CHAP. XVH^ 

X ifAD now beeti near three weeks at the 
GA)V€t. Ever since my arrival I had , con- 
tra^^ the habit of pouring out my heart 
♦6 Mr. and Mrs* Stanley, with gnri:eful af- 
leetion and filial confidence*. I still conti- 
nued to do it on all ftttbjecti^ eiccept one. 

The mcMre I saw of Lucilla, the more 
.difficnltl found it to resist her numberless^ 
mttractianiL I could not persuade myself 
iimX either {usadenceor duty xlemanded that 
I should j^iard my h^art against such a 
combinal^Km of amiable virtues and gentle 
gi:fU)es: virtues and graces^ which, as I 
observed before, my mind had long been 
combining as adelightful idea, and which I 
now saw realized in a form more engaging^ 
than even my ownimagination had allowed 
itself to picture. 

* I did not feel courage sufficient to risk 
the happiness I Actually enjoyed, by aspiring 

too 
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too sudde&Iy to a happiness more perfiect. 
I dared not yet af ow Xo the parents, . or 
the daughter, feeluigs which, my fiearttold 
me, might '^possihly be discouraged, anil 

r 

which, if discouraged, wduM at once dash 
to fliegrbund a fabric of feBcity that my 
heart, not my &hcy had erected, and which 
.my taste, iny judgnlent,' and my princi- 
ples equally approved, and delighted to 
cx>ntemplaie. 

^ The great critic of antiquity, in his Treo^ 
tise^ on the Drama, observes that 'the iiiiiro^ 
duction of a new person is of the n^xt hn^ 
portahce tp a new incident. Whether th* 
mtroduction of two interloditos^ i^ equal 
hi importmce to two iiiddents, Aristofk' 
has forgotten to e^ablidu Hiis dramatic 
rule was illustrated by i]fle arrival of Sit" 
John and Lady Belfield, who, diougfa hot 
new to the reader or the writer, were deW 
at Stanley Grove. 

The 6arly friendship of the two gmd^ 
wka had suffered little dithinution €^om 
AsesQCG, though t&eir wtercourse hod been 

much 
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much intemipted. Sir Joha whawas a 
few years younger than his friend^ since 
his marria^^ having Kvedias entirely in 
town^ as Mr. Stanley, .had done in the 
country. Mrs. Stanley had^ indeed seen 
Lady Belfield a few times in Cayendi^ 
Square^ but her ladyship had never before 
been introduced to the other inhabitants 
of the Grove. 

The guests were received with cordial 
aififectio% and easily fell into the &mily 
habits^ which they did not wish to inters 
iFupt, but fVom the observatiocL of which 
they hoped to improve their own. They 
were dmrmed with the interesting variety 
ofcharact^s intihe lovely young femily^ 
who in return were ddighted witli the po- 
liteness^idndnesq^ and cheerfulness of th^r 
£dlier's guests. 

V Shall. I, avow my own meanness? Cort 
dially as I loved the Belfieids^y I am a&aid 
I saw them ' arrive «with.a slight tincture 
of jealotti^. They, would, I thought^ by 

e^k^^ng Oie &inUy cjircH throw m t^ 

i. i . . a. 
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a fardier distance from the being/ whom 
I wished to contemplate nearly. They 
would, by dividing her attention, diminish 
my proportion. I had been hitherto the 
sole guest, I was now to be one of several. 
This was the first discovery I made that 
love is a narrower of the heart. I tried 
to subdue the ungenerouss feeling, and to 
meet my valuable friends with a warmth 
adequate to that which ibey so kindly 
manifested. I found that a wrong feeling 
4t which one has virtue enough left to 
Mush, is seldom lasting, and shame soon 
expdiled it. 

The first day was passed in mnxtual en^ 
quiries and mutual communications. Lady 
Belfield told me ihat the amiable Banny, 
after having wept over the grave erf ter 
mother, was removed to the house of the 
benevolent clergyman, wiio had kindly 
^promised her an asylum, till Lady Bel- 
^field's return to town, when it was int^tided 
the should be received into her £miily; 
ttiat worthy man and his wife, having ts^n 
on themselves a full responsibility for her 

character 
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duoaeter and dtsposifjioni and genenmsly^ 
jpfotnised that tibey would ^sert themisdivi^ 
tamimoeehet pro^reto in kndwledg^ dit^ 
fk^ the interval. Lady Belfield added« 

:lpe tmUBt now call Mi^ Stokes. Imd be^n 
fttteiufed Pnih tiie most -satisfectofy r^viMf 
her pciiK^iples bdng as m^piestionafaSe a^ 
her talents. 

After iKixfttor. I otaservied that when€var 
the door opened^ Lady Belfield% epe w«f 
always tamed towards i^in expedati oa Cif 
secng the diiUren. Her aflfectkitiate heart 
fdt disappointed on ftdding that Ihey 6ii 
Urt apfMor, anddbe could not finteor YihiB^ 
pe^agine^ who sat next her, ^ Ihrt Ai^ 
was> afraid lisepseiy of oxa good friends: 
was sp Utile tinctured with sereiity* For 
her part Aie saw no leaaoir why reKgkm 
sfaoyid diminish onsets aifeetioH fiur one'k 
dtikke%And rob them cxf their innocent 
jpleasures.'' I assured h^ gravely I tfaou|^' 
^o^ too : but fcksdioiia teMing her h^^^^ 
iiu^sposite her appUcalicm ims to Mnand 
'Mia. Stanley. £he seemed g^ to find me 

o£ 
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msSh» opmiMi aiid gwe up aH liopes of 

sb^^alted ttiem>^uiiks%*' sheMadkiij^Mg, 

^^ §^ might be peEEnitted to look at them 

thffot^gh the grate of their <$eUs^v 1 Mailed^ 

hut did itot ui^keeiYe her, and aifeoted ta 

join in h^eompi^km. Whenife weattcr 

attend the ladies in the dra^ilg; ^OMfi, 1 

was delighted to iind Lady Belfifeld si<;:6fi9 

^n a low stool, ^ whole gay groupe at 

play rrandb^. A blteh mbKd itsetf mtk 

her good iiatiired amil^yas we intefedialigad 

ft digilificimt look. She Was quertfOAtiif 

mie of the elder ones^ wkfle'tiiie^yctatigeit 

sat on her lap mngingi Sir J^iMi ^ttxItMl 

with that kimhiess^ and good h^incHHr w M^ ^ 

tural to him, intone i^its of the^^tker% 

wiio, though' wildwitili'hf9B^ and spirted 

weie always gentle and doeile. He^hail ^ 

ftonsand pleai^nt Ihings "to entertain^ttoli 

#ith; He too, it «c^ns, had not heeil 

ijtithout his mi^ivixi^. . -^ 

*^ Are not these poor mis^ntliSe^re^tMi^ 

tHmpKh^ I maliciously to her iadysh^, 

a ^ f ^ aiid 
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^^waduemt thes^ irueM lookt pmo& po* 
I9tive tbntri^ligion diminujies our ailfeqticifii 
for ou^ duMren ? aad is it not alMridgpqg 
their innocent pleasures^ tp give them their 
full range in a fresh airy apartment ilistead 
of cramming them into an eating room^of 
which the air is made almost f<p^d by the 
fiim^ of the dinner ai^ a crouded table? 
and is^ it. not bettor that they should sp<>il 
the pleasure of the company^ though tl^ 
mischief tljey do is bought by the sacrifice 
0f thfi^r own libferty?" " I;make my amende f"* 
9aid she. ^M n^ver will be 90 forward 
a^un^to suspect piety, of ill nature." ^^Sp 
#Lr from it^ Caro^ne^" said Sir John, ^^ that 
we will adopt the practice we were so for- 
ward to blame ; and I shall not do it,** said 
h^ ^^ more frpm. r^rd to the company, 
jthan to the qbildr^n, who I am sure ^iU 
be gainers in paint of enjoyment ; liberty I 
perceive is to them positive pleasure, .a<n4 
paramount to any which our false ejHQU- 
tism can contrive for them.** 

** Wdl, Charles^'' said Sir John, as sckJii 
. -^ . 2 as 



w he saw me alone, ^ noir fell us aboiit this 
Lucilla, tlnsparagoji, tins nonpaireil of Dr. 
^rlow's. ' Tdil me what is she ? or rather 
vrhttf she isno*^?" 

*^ First," replied I, " I will, as you 
desire, define her by negatives— she is no^ 
k professed beauty, she is not a professed 
genius, she is not a professed philosopher^ 
she is not a professed wit, she is not a pro- 
fessed any thing ; and, I thank my stars, she 
is not an artist F* " Bravo, Charles, now as 
to what she is r ^^ She is,** replied I, 
^* from nature— a woman, gentle, feeKt^, 
Idiimated, modest* — ^She is, l^ education, 
elegant, ^ informed, enl^htened. — She is, 
from religion, pious, humble, candid, cha- 
fitable." ^ 

*^What a refreshment it will be,'' said 
Sir John, ** to see a gir! of fine sense, more 
cultivated than accompUshed, — ^the crea- 
itt^, notof ficUers and dancing masters, but 
d t^ture^ of books, and of good company ! 
If there is the same mixture of spirit ^nd 
delicacy in her character, that there is of 
. ' softness 
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softness and animation in her couatenailcc^ 
^he IS k dangoroQ^ giri^ Charies*^ 

'*She certainly does,* said i, ^ posseas 
the essential charm of beaiity where it ex- 
ists; and the most effectual substitute for 
it, where it does not; the power of pre* 
poniessing the behcJder by her look and 
manner, in fu^r of her understanding 
and temper.*' 

This prepossession, I afterwards found 
confirmed, not only by her own share in 
the conversation, but by its eiBfects on my* 
self; I always fed that our intercourse un-^ 
foldi not only her powers but my own. In 
conversing with sudi a woman, I am apt 
to &ncy that I have more understanding, 
because 4ier animating presence brings it 
more into exercise. 

Afta* breakfast, next day, the conversa^ 
tion happened to turn on the indispensable 
importance of unbounded confidence to th^ 
happiness of married persons. Mr. Stanly 
expressed his regret, that though it was 
one of tihie grand ingredients of domes^ 

comfort, 



Qomtoictj y^t it, ws^Sr som^ticQ€s unltyaicbbly 
prevente4 by aa unhappy inequality of 
mind between the parties, by yiolence, or 
imprudeu9e;,orimbecility bnoneside, wlUch 
almost compeUed the other to a d^ree of 
reserve, as incompatible with <the design of 
the union, as with the frankness of the ix^ 
dividuaL 

'^ We have had an instance among our 
ovra friends," replied Sir Johuj "of this 
evil being produced, not by any of the fitults 
to which you have adverted, but by an excess 
of misapplied .sensibility, in two persona of 
near equality as to merit, and in both of 
whom the utmost purity of mi|id and ex- 
actne<ts of conduct rendered all conce^In[ia»t . 
superfluous. Our worthy friends Mr. au4 
Mrs. Hamilton married from motives qf 
affection, and with an high opinion of each 
other's merit, which their long and intimate 
connection has rather contributed to exalt 
than to lower; and yet^ now at the end of 
seven years^ they are only beginning to be 
happy. They contrived to mstSs^ eadh 

VOL. I. M other 
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«KC«»^ tmdem^ as sMrie uiamed paiis 
«e rendered by the want of it, A mis- 
itakra senttbilit^r has tutrenched not only on 
Hnekt comfort, btffe on thietr sincerity. Their 
IMOltttion lifeter to give each other paiii, 
h^ led them to live in a constant state of 
petty concealment. They are neither of 
ihetti remarkably healthy^ and to hide from 
eadi other every little indisposition/ has 
liept up a coi^tinual vigilance to ccmceal 
'Alness on the one part, and to cfetect it on 
the other, till it became a trial of skill which 
could make the other most unhappy; each 
sl^i^ing much more by suspicion wheh 
l^re wa#no occasion for it, than Ihey could 
havedoive by the acknowlegement of sli^t 
compliairits, when they actually ei^istedi; 

^^This valuable pair, after seven years 
ippreiitice^^to a petty martyTdoih,have at 
last fouiKl out, liiat it is better to submit tb 
Ae inevitable iUs of Kfe, cheerfttlly arid in 
eoneert, tmd to comfort each otii^ under 
them corcfiaHy^ than alternately to sollb* 

and 



«fe44Uft€dt ^fauer paan <>f pei^^^Aldkcifigfta^ 
0asmtas4 They have at last dncosiaredd^ 
uiiittterropted -psovprnty is net ttsa lofc ) of 
man* Eateh is hi^pier now wkh Jaiomtig 
that the other i& sometiiiies sick, than iitej 
tuedtohevrith ^u^peotitigth^ nFerealpi^ 
80. .The physician is now no longer, secret* 
ly seot for to one/ when the other is known 
to be from home. The apoliiecarjr is at 
last allowed to walk boldly up the public 
^tair-K^ase fearless* o£deteclion.. 

^^ These amiable p^-scHis have at l^gtb 
attained all that was wanting to their^slicky; 
tiiat^each believing tlxe otfier tobewell^ 
when they ^a^ tiiey are $o. They hayefound 
out that unreserved coipmunicatiion is; the 
law&lcomn^rtsec of conjugal afiection^ and 
'liiat all concealnsient is contraband;'' 

"Surely/ said I, niien Sir ichn had 
done speaking, " it is a false compliment to 
the objects of our affection, if, for the sake 
of sparing them a transient uneasiness^ we 
rob them of the comfort to which they are 
i^titled of mitigating our suffering by par* 

- M 2 taking 
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it; AU dissimulation is disIo3raIty te 
loKre. Besides^ it appears to me^ to be an 
iatioduction to wider evils, and I should 
fear both for the womi^ I loved, and for 
myself, that if once we allowed ourselves 
coneealment in onepoint, v^ere we thought 
the motive excused us, we might learn to 
adopt it in others, where the principle was 
more evidently wrong^ 

^'Besides," replied Mr. Stanley, *'it ar- 
gues a lamentable ignorance of human life, 
to set out with an expectation of health 
without interruption, and of happiness with- 
out alloy- When young persons marry 
with the fairest prospects, thgr should never 
forget that infirmity is inseparably boimd 
up with their very nature, and that in bearr | 
ingone another's burthens, they fulfil one , 
of the highest duties of the union.** 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

ifxFTER supper^hen only the family party 
were present, the conversation turned on 
the unhappy effects of misguided passion^^ 
Mrs. Stanley lamented that novels^ with a 
very few admirable exceptions, had done 
infinite mischief by so completely establish^ 
ing the omnipotence of love, that the young 
reader was almost systematically taught an 
unresisting submission to a feeling, because 
the feeling was commonly represented a«. 
irresistible. 

/^ Young ladies,'Vaid Sir John, smiling^^ 
^in their blind submission to this ims^nary 
omnipotence, are apt to be necessarians*. 
When they Jail in love, as it is so justify 
called, they then obey their Jute ; but in 
their stout opposition to prudence and duty, 
they most manfully exert their free tmll^ 
so that they want nothing but the knowlege 

M 3 abso^ 
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absolute, of the miseries attendant on an 
indiscreet attachment, compleatly to exem- 
plify the occupation assigned by Milton to 
a class of beings to whom it would not be 
gallant to resemble young ladies.** 

Mrs. Stanley continuedTo a^ei% that iiU 
placed afiection only became invincible, be* 
causeitsstipposed invincibility hadbeenfirst 
erected into a principle. She then adverted 
to the power of religion in subduing the 
Jiassitoxs, that of love among the rest. 

I ventured to ask Lucilla, who was sitth]^ 
next me (a happiness which by somemeuis 
w other I generaHy contrived to enjoy ^) 
Irhat were her sentitnents on this point? 
With a little confusion, she said, "to conr 
quer an ill-placed attachment, I conceive 
may l)e affected by motives inferior to reli- 
gion. Reason^ the humbling ccmviction 
t>f having made an unworthy choice, for 
i will not resort to so bad a motive as pride, 
may easily accomplish it. But to conquer 
a well founded affection, a justifiable at- 
tachment, I should imagine, requires the 

powerful 



pc^werful principle ot Chmtkn piety; an^ 
what cannot that effect?'' She stopped 
and bl(ishe<jl^ a? fearing she had said tuo^ 
much. . . ■ ' 

Lady Belfield observed, that she beUeised, 
a virtuous attaciiment might possibly^ be 
su^ued by the principle Miss Stanly had 
me^tioi)ed; yet she doubted if it were in. 
ib^ powep: of religion itself^ to enable the 
hear( to conquar av^sion> mudh lesi ta 
establish affection for an object for wfaooi ^ 
#3Uke h^ been entartained. 

"I believe,'' said Mr. Stanley, "the 
example is rare, and the exertion diii|i:ult; 
bi^t ij^at which is difficult to us> is not im- 
possible to Him who h^s the hearts of all 
^i^ in, his hand. And I am hfippy to re^ 
solve Lady Bel^^ld's doubt by a case in 
point. : . 

**You caipiot,^ Sir John, have fc^-gptten 
our old London acquaintance Carlton?'* 
*^ J^o," rciplied he, *^ nor can lever forget 
what I have since heard, of his luogenerous 
treatment <;^f that most ami^le woman, hi» 

M. 4 wife* 
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wife. I suppose he has long ago broken 
her heart.'* - 

^ You know/ resumed Mr. Stanlej'-, 
*^they married not only without any incli- 
nsUion on either side, but on her part with 
something more than indifference, with a 
preference for another person. She married 
through an implicit obedience to her mo- 
ther s will, which she had never in amy ibh 
stance opposed ^ He, because his father had 
threatened to disinherit him if he married 
any other woman ; for as they were distant 
{relations, there was no other way of securing 
the estate in the family. 

^* What a motive for an union so sacred 
and so indissoluble r exclaimed I, with a,n 
ardour which raised a smile in the whole 
party. I aiJked pardon for my involuntary 
interruption, and Mr. Stanley proceeded. 

"She had long entertained a partiality 
for a most deserving young clergyman, 
much her inferior in rank and fortune. But 
though her high sense of filial duty led her 
to sacrifice this innocent inclination, and 

though 



€it>ugfa she.resolved never to see him again^ 
and had even prevailed on him to quit the 
country, and settle in a distant place, yet Carl- 
ton was ungenerous and inconsistent enough 
to be jealous of her without loving her*. 
He was guilty ofgreat irregularities, while 
Mrs. Carlton set about acquitting herself of 
the duties of a wife, with the most me^ 
and humble patience, burying her sorrows: 
in her own bosom, and not allowing her* 
self even the consolation of complaining. 

" Aniong the many reasons for his dislike^, 
her piety was the principaL He said reli^ 
gion was of no use but to disqualify people 
for the business of life; that it taught them 
to make a merit of despising their duties j 
and hating their relations ; and that pride, 
iH-humourj^opposition, and contempt for 
the rest of the world, were the meat 
and drink of ail "those who pretended to 
religion* 

^ At first she nearly sunk under his um 

kindness; her health declined, a!i& 'her 

spirits failed. In this distress she^ i^ppH^ 

r . M 5 ' to 
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it wante hi^er support than friaod^ip^uas 
to impart* It pours out its sotrowdin pray^ 
with fuller confidence, knowing that he 
whosees can sustain ; that he who hears^ wM 
recompence; that he will judges not our 
weakness, but our efforts, to conquer itj not 
our success but our endeavours:; with' him 
endeavour is victory. 

**^The grace I most want/ added she, 
^ is humility. A partial friend, in order 
to support my spirits, would flatter my 
conduct: gratified with her soothing, I 
shouId,.perhaps, not so entirely castmjnsdf 
for comfort op God, Contented with hxjh 
man praise 1 might rest in it, ^ Besides 
•having endured the smart^ I wouid not 
wiUingty endure it in vain. We know 
wh6 has said, ^ if you suffer with mel, 
i^ you shall also reign with me.* It is not, 
however, to mer^ suffering that the promise 
is addressed, but to suffering for h\» sake, 
and in his spirit.* Then turning to the 
Bibte wtach lay before her, and pointing to 
the ^sublime passs^e 6f St. Paul, which she 

had 
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had jast been rieadiiig ^ bur Kght afHittioa 
which is but for a moment, worketh for un 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory/ * Pray,' srid she, ^ read this in 
connecticm with the next verse, which is 
not always done. ffTien is it that it Works 
for us this weight of glory ? Only ' while 
we are looking at the things which are not 
seen.* Do admire the beauty of this posi- 
tion, and how the good is weighed against 
the €?vil, like two scales diflerently filled; 
the affliction is light, arid but for a mo- 
ment; the glory i^^,ioeight, and it is for 
ever. 'Tis a feather against lead, a grain 
of sand against the universe, a moment 
against eternity. Oh, how the scale which 
contains this world's light trouble, kicks 
the beam, when weighed against the glory 
which shall be revealed.* 

" At the end of two years she had a 
little girl: this opened to her a new scene 
of duties, and a fresh source of consolation. 
HeM^ligion proved itself to be of the right 
stMfip, by ^laking her temper still more 

sweet. 
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sweety^axMi dHfiising ^ liappi^st eflbctft 
tht^gh her whole character and conversa- 
tibii. When her husband had ^aid out bte 
or even all night, shfe never reproatehed him. 
When he was at home, she received hi*^ 
IHends with as much civility as if she had 
Mked them. He fouiid that his house was 
conducted with the utmost prudence, and 
that while she maintained his credit at his 
table, her personal expencas were almost 
nothing: indeed self seemed nearly annihi>- 
lated in her. He sometimes felt disap- 
pointed, hecause he had no cause of com- 
plaint, and was angry that he had nothing 
to condemn. 

^ As he has a very fine understanding, he 
was the more provoked, because he could 
not help seeing that her blameless coiidubt 
put him continually in the wrong. All this 
puzzledhim. He never sus|)eeted there was 
a principle, out of which such coni^quences 
coidd grow, and was ready to attribute to 
insensibiUty, that^patience which nothing 

short of Christian piety could have inspired. 

He 



He had cojapeived of religkiobt^s ayi^iooary 
syBteoQi oi words and phra3€Ks>aQd coodvded 
that frpm so unsubstamti^Ji a^eoiy^it^roukl 
be a^ folly to look for pactical efiects^ 

^^ Sometimes, when he saw her oursing 
his child, of whom he was very fpndi he 
was almost tempted to admire the i^dpther, 
wha is a most pleading figure; and now 
axid then when his heart, ws^s thu^ sbc^ened 
for a moment^ he would ask himself what 
reasonable ground of objection there wasf 
either to her mind or person ? 

** Mrs, Carlton, knowing that his afiaira 
must necessarily be embarra^ed, by the ex* 
traordinary expences he had incuired, when 
the steward brought her usual year's allow* 
ance she refused to take more than hal^ 
and ordered him to employ the remainder 
on his master s account. , The £guithful old 
man wa3 ready to weep, and could »ot for- 
bear sayingy *Madam,^ you could not do 
more for a kind husband' Besides, it is 
but a drop of water in the ocean/ ^ That 
drop/said 9he,^it is my duty to contribute*' 

When 
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When the steward communicated this tty 
Carlton, he w«te deeply affected, refused to 
take the liiotiey, and was again driven to 
resort to the wonderful principle, from 
which such right but difficult actions could 
proceed/* 

Here I interrupted Mr. Stanley. ^ I 
am qiiite of the steward's opinion," said I. 
**That a wbmaii should do this and much 
more for the man who loved her, and whom 
she loved, is quite intelligible to every being 
who has a heart. But for a cruel,unfeeling^ 
tyrant! I do not comprehend it. What say 
you^ Miss Stanley ?" 

" Under the circumstance you suppose," 
said she, blushing, " I think the womaiii 
would have no shadow of merit; her con* 
duct would be a mere gratification, an en- 
tire indulgentie of her own feelings. The 
triumph of affection would have beenpbeap ; 
Mrs. Carlton*s was the triumph 6f religion; 
of a principle which could subdue an attach- 
ment to a worthy object, and act with such 
generosity towards an unworthy one.'* 

Mr* 



Mr. Stanley vfent on. *^ M^s* Carlt0n 
frequently sat up late^reading sacti books as 
might qualify her for the education of her 
diiM^ but always retired before she had 
reason to expect Mr. Carlton^ lest he might 
eonstrue it into upbraiding. One night, as 
he was not expected to come home at all^ 
she sat lata* than usual, and had indulged 
herself, with taking her child to pass the 
night in her bed.' With her usual earnest- 
ness she knelt down and offered up her de- 
votions by her bed-side^ and in a manner 
particukrlysoiemiiand affecting, prayedfor 
her husband. Her heart was deeply touched, 
and she dwe|t on these petitions in a strain 
pecuUarly fervent. She prayed for his wd- 
fare in both worlds, and earnestly implored 
that she might be made the humble in- 
strument of his hapjHness. She meekly 
acknowl^ed her own many offences ; of 
his she said nothing. 

« Thinking herself secure from interrap 
tion, her petitions were uttered aloud; hier 
voice often faultering, s^nd her eyes stije^m-? 



ing witli i/s$ti^ * Little ^^/sbe suspectlfaat 
tbe i>bj^ of hc$r f^9yefs. Yf vnsmibm heai4 
ii^ o£ them^ He i^ i^tunied home nnn 
i»qp(ectedly,iU(^iUotoing9ofily into the 1:001x1^ 
keard her piqiis a$|ptir^iQi». He w^a iiijQs&^ 
preflfsibiy aifected. He w^pt^ .aiidiai^b^d 
bitteriy. Tlie Hgfa^ firoia t|^ eamUes cnh the 
tfthte fi^ on <t]ie,bjiQ0m«iig &ce of his afeep^ 
uigiii£tti4;yfii4 09 that of hiawe^ia^ wifeu 
Ijtwa«i <M oradi for him. But he had uot 
th0 ?irtiiK>a$ cwrage to 1^ way to his fields 
ingti He had not the gweraaity to coaaa 
fonpardaad express the «dmu«^ahie£dk| 
He withdrew unpercetved^ and passed tha 
wnmiyKJer of the ntghtin great perturbatba 
ol spirit. Shame, mm^rse^aml confusion, 
laisedfi»icha conflict in his mind,^ as pre?^ 
vented him from doia&g hisjey^: while .lAe 
sli^ in q^uiest, and^awoke in peace* 
: ? 'fThe next mocning^tluring a very short 
interview, he behaved to her with a. kindoess 
whidi Aq had nevw before experienced. 
He had not resokition to breakfi^t widi 
her, but prodtnised, with aifection in his 

words 



.words and mann«% to return ta^ dmnari 
The truth was, he never quitted home, infi 
wandered about his woods to cmnpode and 
•lengthen his mind. Hiis sdf exmmtiia*^ 
tion was the first he had practised; itt 
efiects were salutary. 

^ A day or twoprevions to this^they had 
dihed at our house. He had always beeff 
much ftddiefced to this pieamred of the tabla 
He ex)>ressed Mgh approbatkm: of a parti* 
cul^ diab, and meaitioiied again wiien hm 
got home how mueh he liked' k* The msl 
mommg MtB. Carlton wrote to Laicilla to 
beg the receipt tw making this nigsut^ ami 
this day when heretumed ftom his solitaiy 
ramble and ^< compunctious^ visitings," the 
favourite dish most exquisitely dressed^ 
was produced at his dinner. He thttnkcd 
her for this obliging attention, and tumii^ 
to the butler, directed him to tell the cook 
that no dish was ever so welt drei^ted. Mn. 
Carlton blushed when the hoi^st buda:^ 
said/Str, it was my mistress dressed it Wftb 

her 



her own hands, because she knew your 
honour was fond of it. 

^ears of gratitude rushed into Carlton'a 
eyes, and tears of joy overflowed those of 
the old domestic, when his master, rising 
from the table, tenderly embraced his wife, 
and declared he was unworthy of such a 
treasure. ^ I have been guilty of a public 
wrong, Johnson,* said he to his servant, 
^ and my reparation i^aH be as public. \ I 
can never deserve her, but my life iliall 
lie spent in endeavouring to do so/ 

^* The little girl was broii^t in, and her 
presence seemed to cementthis new formed 
union. An augmented cheeHuIness on the 
part of Mrs. Carlton invited an increased 
lenderhess on that of her husband. He be- 
^aja every day to discover new excellencies 
in his wife, which he readily acknowleged 
to hersel^^ and to the world. The convic- 
,^thi of her worth had gradually been pro- 
dnciiigesteem, esteem now ripened into af- 
fection^ and his affection for his wife was 

-. mingled 
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tm&gl^ with a blmd sort of admiratioii of 
that piety which had produced such efl^t& 
He now began to think home th^ ^eai- 
santest place, and his wife the pleasantest 
companion. i 

^^ A gentle censure from him on the. ex^ 
cessive frugality of her dress, mixed with ad^ 
miration of tlie puri^ of its motive, was an 
intimation to her to be more elegant* He 
happened to admii*e a gown worn by a 
lady whom they had visited. She not only 
sent for the same naaterials, but had it made 
by the same pattern. A little attention 
of which he felt the delicacy. 

'^ He not only saw, but in no long time 
ackngwleged, that a religion which pfoe- 
duoed such admirable efiects, coi^d not be 
80 mischievous a principle as he had si^ 
posed, nor could it be an insert prineiplei 
Her prudence has accomplished what. hep 
jnety b^n. She always watched theJt^Ek 
of his ^e, to see how far she xm^t veto 
ture, and changed the dificourse when the 
look was not encomraging. Sh^ neven tixeA 

him 



Mai with lectiu'eS) never obtradeci> seridCis 
discoonie unseasonably, nor prolonged k 
improperly* Hi» early love of reading, 
3vhkcfa had for some years given vray to 
more turbulent pleasures, he has resumed; 
end ftequentfy insists/ that the books he 
iseads to her shall be of her own chusir^. 
in ihx chmoe she exercises the nicest dis- 
eretion^ adectmgsuch as may geRtly:lead 
his miikl to higiier purmits^ but which at 
^Atesame time are ^o elegantly written as 
nottodis^pist his taste. Jn adl thts Mrs. 
Stanley is^ her ftknd and GOussKllori 

^^ While Mr&; Clarriiton is advancing lier 
inidwuiBs 'rdish &r books of pktyv he is 
finrmi]]^faevstopofitehteraturfs. ^Sheher^ 
adlfo£ten proposes an iu»ii8]ng;bbok, dixliie 
muiy notaiapectiharof a, wish to* abridge his 
imnooent gratifications^ and by this com^ 
fdaisanee she' gaxus^ mone than c^ loses, 
ioxynottb be. > outdone in generosity^ lie 
<iften ^fkop^BtB sonie pvotts one in return. 
Hius their mutual saciiftces are mutual 
teiMfils. Skd lm»6^mdiMt AaMhe has a 
i •' - highly 



faft» dii^overed^ that she has a mind iie- 

tnaarlcahty sHsceptiible of cnltiration.^ £t^ 

hm fey d^rees drop* * mostbf hris fofhner 

associates^ and has entirely rentmnced the 

diversions into whicK tfeqr^cd hitn. He 

is become a frequent and welcome visifer 

here. His conduct is ntriformly rerfpecta- 

4lle^ and I look foirward with hope ^dWs 

^iMbaiit^ even a sftrining ^aracter. TFheite 

JSi however, a pertihacity, I may say a 

Tincerity, in his temper, which somewhat 

keqps hkn baek. He will never adopt any 

^^ncipi^' Hvithout the most complete con- 

'victidtt of liis own mind *, hor profe^ a^y 

^tiijfth of which he himself does not actU- 

Wiy feel the force;'* 

Lady BelfieM,^fter thanking Mr. Stan- 

ley <bt his interesting httle narrative, eaf- 

nei^tJy requeued that Sir ^Tohn would^ rfe- 

^neVi^ hk' acquaintance ^th^ Bit. Carltbtt> 

'Aht she Tierseilf might be enabled^ t)tofit 

by .uch «. afifectui a«mple of ihe ymir 

of genuine rdiigion, as his wife exhilnted; 
1* i con* 
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confessing that one such living insttoie^ 
would weigh more with her than ahui^ 
dred^iguments. Mrs. Stanley obh^ngly 
promised to invite them to dinner the first 
leisure day- 

^ Mr. Stankjr now Uiforxiiedi us ^that Sir 
jGeorge Aston was lurrivedfrcm Cambridge^ 
pn a visit to his mother and sisters; that he 
was a youth of great promise^ whom h$ 
,b^g^ to introduce to tis as a young mail 
in whose, welfare he todk a lively conperi^ 
and on the right fonnation of whose cha* 
racter much would depend^ as he had a 
large estate, and the family interest in the 
county would^ve him a ver^ ccwiderabte 
in^uence: to this influence it wa^ . ther^ 
fore, of gi^t importance to give a right 
directiom We next n^o^i^ii^ topk a 
ride to Aston Hall^ and I cpfnmenipQd an 
acquaintance with the< isaaigagM)^ y<>ung 
barone^ which I doubt not»fi;oip what I 
«tw jmd heard^ will hepreaftcr cipen ini^ 
frieqd^p. ' 

1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

A HE^od rector joined the party at dinner. 
The conversation afterwards happened to 
turn on the value of human opiuion, and 
Sir John Belfield made the hackneyed 
observation, that the desire of obtaining it 
should never be discouraged^ it being highly 
useful as a motive of action. 

" Yes," said Dr. Barlow, *^ it certainly 
has its uses in a world the affairs of which 
must be chiefly carried on by worldly men; 
a world which is itself governed by low 
motives. But human applause is not a 
Christian principle of action; nay, it is so 
adverse to Christianity, that our Saviour 
himself assigns it as a powerful cause of 
men s not believing, or at least tiot confes- 
sing him, because they loved the praise 
of men. The eager desire of fame is a 
sort of separation line between Paganism 
' VOL. I. N and 
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and Christianity. Th^ ancient philoso- 
letters hare left: us many shining examples 
of moderation in earthly things, and of the 
contempt of riches. So for the li^t of 
reason, and a noble self-denial carfifd 
them ; and mkny a Christian may blush \t 
these instances of their superiority ; but of 
an indifiertoce to fame, of a deadness to 
human applause, except as founded on 
loftiness of spirit, disdain of their judges, 
and self-sufficient pride, I do not recol- 
lect any instance" 

*' And yet," said Sir John, '^ 1 remem- 
ber Seneca says in one of his epistles, that 
no man expresses such a respect and devo- 
tion to virtue, as he who forfeits the repute 
of being a good man, that he may not for-' 
feit the consciousness of being such.'* 

" They might," replied Mr. Stanley, 
^ incidentally express some such sentiment 
in a well turned period, to give antithesis to 
an expression, or weight to an apophthegm ; 
they might declaim against it in a fit of dis- ' 
appointment, in the burst of indignation 
excited by a recent loss of popularity; but 

I ques«- 



41 ^iMticm cf ^jr^^mir once a^ted «poa it 
i'lfqueiitim if Mmus faimsek^ flktiagsoiiklrt 
tiie ru^ of Carth«g6y actually feiti t Set- 
><iosi> if ever^ do^ it see^i to have beenui'- 
^uleaAed aa a ^i^ipl% oi? enforced as 4 rale 
^ dn^mm noi; could it--4t was ^' ^gidnft 
^tibe>duipn4awdf their ^bundation:" 

Sir John. ^^ Yet a good m^u strugg^ling 
''wkii ^it^e^ty is^ itbin|^> repi^^sa^ited by 
t mi6^ their •^au^ons^ >as an/object woitfoy 
'Mf "Ihe^alti^iftion of> the g6ds% '' . 

S^mUey. ^ Yes^-^biit the divii^e a^pxf^ 
Ipiatioii alone v'vt^ ^^0^eT ppopos^ ^as^^the 
;al»QjQbkiA;ef eight, oTi^the:^^^ of aotipiiB^ 
^;C3»2ept Jpy 4ii^ii^ xeYeUtiQu^"' 

f^ Nothii^ seems more difficult^^ said ^^ 
t0 settle than the standard of right. Every 
.^*fnan jbuas^a stan<iUrd of ^hjis own, w)bi<^ ^e 
..;cOnwifers «is of wii^ersal^p^icationf One 
.fmakeiifai^ ofifn itaste^ de^ires^ and^p0tites5 

.lepBt^ i»^\4d^?l?5 .felUUe like )ii^?(^if»j » 

habits, and msomers of the fashionabl^p^ 






S Sir John. '^ But «inee it is so diffieiiH fe 
^dbc^eimYnate hefswem allov^able indidgenoe^ 
and c^minal conformity, tbe life of a con- 
^ieaitiouR paan, if he be not constitu tionaliy 
^taDpexa^te, or habitually firm, mast he 
''|XH8oaed with solicitude^ a^d perpetualiiyr 
racked with the fear of exceeding bis H- 
rjcnits." 

Stanley ^ ^f My dear Belfidd, thepee^/ee 

alid security of a Christian^ we i^elljcnow^ 

are not left to depend on: constiti^nal te^or 

' perance^ or habitual firmness. These, axe^ 

' as the young -Numidiaii say^^ 

Pi rfedtions fba t are placed in bones and nenres* 

There is a higher and surer way to prevent 

the solicitude, which is, by correcting the 

principle; to get the heart set right; to be 

jealous over ourselves; t^ be careful never 

to venture to the edge of our lawful li- 

\ mits ; in short, and that is the only inftd- 

' lible standard, to live in the conscientious 

^ practice of measuring all we say, and do, 

' knd think, by the unerring rule of God's 

"'word. • ■ '■ 

Sir John. « The imposstWU^ of *fefeh- 
'vi ;. ing 



Ing t^ p^fection whieh tlfeat #ilft recfiiiir^; 
scmietimes i^soDuragcs welPiheauirig m^if 
as if tfa^ attempt vi^ei?e hbpelesa.^' 

Dr. Bat^mv. *^ Th^ is, -Siry bfe^«t^ 
tiie}rJtake up'with a kind of hearsay Gbsri^-^ 
tkiiil^t Its reputed pains and peMltie^ 
drire them off firom enqmrirtg for them- 
selves. They rest on the surface. If therj* 
w^uld go deepfer, tiiey wouW s©6 that th^i^ 
i^irit4irbich dictated the scriptm^ is tf 
s^pirit of power, as well as a i^lrit of pro- 
Bsii^ All that he requires us to do> he 
toables us to perfc^m. He does not pfe^ 
scribe ^^ rules" without ^rni^hing us witfc 
^arms.'' ' 

In Answer ta some further remarks of §if 
John, who spoke with due abhorrence of 
^y instance of actual vice, but who seemed 
to have no just*idea of its root aind princi- 
ple. Dr. Barlow observed: "While every 
one agrees in reprobating wicked actKmi^ 
few, comparatively, are aware of the natural 
and habitual evil which luric« in the heiir^ 
To this tile bible particularly di¥^il b# 
lEttentilm. In describii^ a bad <i^r9kktt, 

N 3 4t 



it 4oet Bot say ibsit his actions" mm ftt^ti^ 
ous^but that ^ God is iik>t in aiihis thmtghts.* 
This is the description of a tlionm^%^ 
v^orldlymm. Th^se who are ^veil up 
oompleteiy to the wotld, fo its mi^siBla, itiir 
principles^ itscares> of its pleasaifes^ oatmofc 
entertain thoughts of God. And to be mt^ 
mindfill of |iis providence^ to be tegardl^9 
ef his presence, to be insensible to his mer- 
cies^ must be nearly as offensive to Him w 
to deny his exist^ce. Excessive disiapa-t 
tion^ a supreme We of mon^, 6t an entire 
devotedness ^o ambition, drinks up thai 
s^pornt^ swallows up that afiection^ elhaustsr 
that vigour, starves that zeal, with which 
a Christian ^ould devote htmsdif to serve 

tiis Maker. 

*^ Vr&y Obserre^*' continued Dr. Barlow, 
^ that I am not speaking of avowed profli- 
gatesy btit of decent characters ; men who, 
wl^ they ar^ pursuii^ with keen intense^ 
fiess the great objects of their attachment, 
4Qiiot delidgor ev^n totally n^lect religious 
f^bservwcei; yetthmk theydomudb andt 
wdit by afl^rdii^ some odd actaps Mdtdbm 

time 






tiwe to a few w^a^ Vmf^i Wi ^^f^^t 
iim^t% frpro a min4,wp)cn dowii; witfi en- 
gj^gem^Ote of plqasuxe^ ot jpj-oj^t^ of accu- 
q?kidatioo, or scbe^aes of ambition. In all 
to^.f^^ral ?U;i?Wt?, tliere paajf be^otitiii^ 

v^QjaJ^ *!>?««■ to ti^ monii tu^itude. "^he 
pl^vre, way ©ot beprpflieacy, the wealtK 
$0 ^|3^f rish^ way n9t ^lay^ been fr^du- 
lently obtained, the JixnbHion, in human 
estimation, may not bedisjionouiuble; bu$ 
%n alienation from God, an mcjifierence t<^ 
eterpal thijpgs, a spirit ijacompatible with 
the spirit of the gospel, will be found at 
the bottftm of all these restless pursuits/* 

*^ J am entirely of your opin^n. Doc- 
tor," ^9icl Mr. Stanley; it is taking ud 
Vfitb spjiK^thjijg shprt of rea^ ^hnstia^ty; 
it i$ an anpstacy from the doctrines of th^ 
bible; it is the substiti^tionof a spurious an^ 
popular religion,for that which was reveatec 
ftom Heaven ; it is a departure nroj^Ei th^ 
^th 9ngs delivered to t^e ?^int^^ath^^ 

k4 tenanoe 
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tenance to that low standard of practical 
virtue which prevails. If we lower the 
principle^ if we obscure the Kght, if we re- 
ject the influence, if we sully the purity, 
if we flibridge the strictness of the divine 
law,, there will remain no ascending power 
in the soul, no stirring spirit, no quicken- 
ing aspiration after perfection^ no stretch- 
ing forward after that holiness to which the 
beatific vision is specifically promised. ^ It 
is vain to expect that the practice will rise 
higher than the principle which inspires 
it; that the habits will be superior to the 
motives which govern them." 

Dr. Barlow. ^^ Selfishness, security, and 
sensuality, are predictied by our Saviour, as 
the character of the last times. In alluding 
to the antediluvian world, and the cause of 
its destruction^ eating, drinking, and marry 
ing, could not be named in the gospel as 
things censurable in themselves, they being 
necessary to the very existence of that world, 
t*^hich the abuse of them was tending to 
36str6y* Our Saviour does not describe 

criminality 



criminality by the excess but by the spirit 
of the act. He speakk of eating not glutJ* 
tony, of drinking not intoxication, of mat^ 
riage not licentious intercourse. Thisse^ms 
it plain intimation, that carryix^ on the 
transactions of the world in the spirit of 
the world, and that habitual de^dness ta 
the concerns of eternity, in being so ali^ 
to the pleasures or the interests of the pre^ 
sent moment, do not indicate a state of 
safety, evett where gross acts of vice may 
be rare.** ^ 

Mr. Stanley. " It is not by a few, or 
€ven by many instances of excessive wicked^ 
ness, that the moral state of a country if 
to be judged, but by a general averseneis 
and indifference to real rdigion^r A fe^ 
examples of glaring impiety may furnt$h 
more subject for declamation., but are q0| 
near so deadly a symptom* It is no tiew 
lemark, that more men are undone by 

4 

aa excessive indulgence; i^ tittngs pfN^ 
nutted, than by the comwssipn of avowp^ 
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, Sir JtmfifL ^ How happjr are those, who, 
^ tfaAirfiittlLfOfid|»etty are delivered from 
toe difficukiesr 

Stankf* ^ My tfejur Bdfield, where are 
th^se pmiti^ed bewigs ? It is one sad proof 
of hmmm innfinnifef ^ that the best men ha^e 
€6ii^iiia8y Uiese dnn^ to istFuggie wltli^ 
What nsedees ^difference is^ Ihat those 
whom we cali good »en strtiggle on t& 
ike ettd^ wMle the others^ npt aeeing the 
4anger^ do not straggle at all.'' 

^ Christians,** said Dr, Barlow, who 
Would strictly keep within the bounds pre^ 
sciibed-bylheirrciligion^ should imitate the 
itidi^tit Bomans, who carefully watdbed 
that thek* god Terminus, who defined 
tiieir limits should never recede; the fir^ 
9tep of his Tet^'eat, they said, would be th6 
Itentm^tioit of their secuvjty.'* 

Sir Jeiin^ ^^ !Bet Doctor, pray what re- 
ttiedy do you recommend against this natu- 
lak^ rhad almost said this invincible pro** 
l^ennty to overreilue the woild? I do not 
mean, a propensity merely to over-rate^^iM 

pleasures 









j^a^iT^ and its honours^ but a (ti^posiition 
jto yield to its dominion over the mind^ tcy 
indulge a too earnest desire of standing well 
with it^ to cherish a too anxious regard for 
,its good opinion r" 

Dr. Barlow. *^ The Knowledee of the 

disease should precede the application of 

' • • • • - ■ ■ ..»'»'•• •'.... 

the remedy. Human applause is by a^ 
worldly manjreckoned not only among the 
luxuries of life, but among articles of tne 
first nece^ity. An undue desire to obtain^x 
it has certainly its foundation in vanity, 
and it is pne of our grand errors to reqkon • 
vanity a trivial fault. An over-estimation 
of character, and an anxious wish to con- 
ciliate all suffrages, is an infirmity from^ 
which even worthy men are not exempt ; 
nay, it is a weakness from which, if they 
jE^re not governed by a strict religious prin- 
ciple, worthy men are in most danger^ Re- 
pi^tj^tion being in itself so very desirable a 
good, those wha actually possess it, and 
in some sense deserve to possess it, are apt 
to make it their standard, and to rest . in it 
f^ their supreme aiip and end/* 
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Sir John. ^^ You have exposed the la^ 
tent principle it rei^nains that you suggest 
its cure.'' 

Dr^ Barlow. " I bel;eve the most effec- 
tuaLremedy would be, to excite in the mind 
frequent thoughts of our divine Redeemer, 
and. of Ms estimate of th?it world on which 
'' we so fondly set our affections, and whose 
approbation we are too apt to make the 
chief object of our ambitionT* 

Sir John. " I allow it to have been ne- 
cessary, that Christ in the great end which 
he had to accomplish, should have been 
poor, and neglected, and contemned, and 
that he should have trampfed ori the great 
thingsof this world,human applause among 
the rest; but 1 do not conceive that this 
obhgation extends to his^ followers, nor that 
we are called i^pon to partake the poverty 
wbich. he preferred, or to renounce the 
wealth 8U(id grandeur which he^etat nought, 
or to imitate him in making himself of jfio 
reputation.'* 

Dr.B(frlow. "We are not indeed called 
to resemble him; in his external circum- 
stances. 
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stances. It is not our bounden duty to be 
necessarily exposed to the same contempt ; 
nor are we obliged to embrace the same ig* 
nominy . Yet it seems a natural consequence 
of our Christian profession, that the things 
which he despised we should not venerate ; 
the vanities he trampled on, we should not 
admire; the world which he censured, w6 
ought not to idolize; the ease which he 
renounced we should not rate too highly ; 
the fame which he set at nought, we ought 
not anxiously to covet. Surely the follow- 
ers of him who was " despised and rejected 
of meii" should not seek their highest gra- 
tification from the flattery and applause of 
men. The truth is, in all discourses on this 
subject, we are compelled continually to r^ 
vert to the observation, that Christianity is a 
reUgion of the heart. And though we ai^ 
not called upon to partake the poverty and 
meanness of his situation, yet the precept 
is clear and ctirect, respectii^ the temper by 
which we should be governed. ^* Let the 
same mind be in you which was also in 

Christ 



Christ Jesus.** If, therefore, we happen tfy 
possess that wealth and granc(eur which he 
disdained, we shpuIdj9o^.$e^^ them qs fhGu]gh 
we possessed them not. We have a fair a.nd 
liberal permission to use them as his gift, 
ajid to his glory, but not to erect them into 
jthe supreme objects of our attachment. In 
^tbe same ^ois^nner, in every other point it 
is still the spirit of the act, the temper of 
the mind to ;prhich we are to look. JFor in- 
jitance, I do not think that I am obliged to 
shey^r my faith by sacrificing my son, nor 
jiny obedience by selling all that I haye X9 
jpye, to the poor; bi^t I think I am l>ou<^d 
Jby the spirit of these two powerful com- 
jpaai^ds, to practice a cheerful acquiescence 
in the iw^pje will of God, in suffering and 
r^puncing, as well as in doing, wh^^ I< 
knpw yih^ is really his , will." 
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Jl he pleasant reflections excited by the 
interesting conversation of the evening were 
cruelly interrupted by my faithful Ed- 
wards. ^^ Sir/ said he, when he came to 
attend me, " do you know that all the talk 
of the Hall to night at supper was, that Misa^ 
Stanley is going to be married to young 
'Lord Staunton ? jHe is a cousin of Mrs^ 
Carlton's, and Mr. Stanley's coachman 
"brought home the news frrom thence yes- 
^ercky. I could not get at th^ very truth, 
because Mrs* Comfit was out of the way^ 
Imt all tire servants agree, that though he 
is a lord, and rich> suid handsome, he is not 
half good enough fois her. Indeed, Sir, they 
say he is no better than he should be;" 

I was thunderstruck at this intelligence. 
It was a trial I had not suspected. '^-Does 
he visit here then^ Edwards," said I, ** for I 

have 
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have neither seen nor heard of him .^ ^ Nc? 
Sir,** said he, ^^ but Miss meets him at M r^ 
Carlton's." This shocked me beyond ex- 
pression. Lucilla meet a man at another 
house! Lucilla carry on a clandestine en- 
gagement! Can Mrs. Carlton be capable 
of conniving at it ! Yet if it were not clan- 
destine, why should he not visit at the 
GroveT 

These tonpenting reflections kept me 
awake the whole night. To acquit Lucilla, 
EdwardsVstory made difficult; tocondemn 
hecy my heart found impossible. One mo- 
.ment I beamed my own foolish timidity^ 
which had kept me back from making any 
proposal, and the next, I was glad that the 
delay would enable me to sift the truth, and 
probe her character. " If I do not find 
.c<msistency here," said I, *^ I shall renounce 
all confidence in human virtue." 

I arose early atid went to indulge Iny 
meditation^ itk the garden. I saw Mr. Stan- 
ley sitting under the favourite oak. I was 
instantly tempted to go and open my heart 
to him, but seeing a book in his hand, I 

feared 



feared to interrupt him ; and was turning 
into another walk, till I had acquired more 
composure. He called after me, and in- 
vited me to sit down. 

How violent were my fluctuations! How 
inconsistent were my feelings ! How much 
at variance was my r^son with my heart ! 
The man on earth with whom I wished to 
confer invited me to a conference. With a 
mind under the dominion of a passion 
which I was eager to deckre, yet agitated 
with an uncertainty which I had as much 
reason to fear might be painfully as plea- 
santly removed; I stood doubtful whether 
to seize or to decline the occasion which 
thus presented itself to me. A moment^ 
reflection however convinced me that the 
opportunity was too inviting to beneglectedi 
My impatience for an eclaircissement on 
Lord Staunton's subject was too powerful 
to be aijty longer resisted. 

At length with the most unfdgned diffi^ 
dence, and a hesitation which I ^ffeaned 
would render my words unintelligible, f 

ventured 
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vei^tu^ed to ^|ires» xxty tender a4liui;it^9]| 
of Miss Stanley^ uid, iinp)Q]|:^ p^TOiis^i^n 
to address bier* 

My application did lu^ se^m to surpxisi^ 
lam* He only gra^y said, ^^we wijil talk 
of ttus sojia^ fuitai^ d^y-'' This cold ai)4 

M^ shocked and. visibly confiuied* ^!^ It is 
|q9 1^/' said I to myself. ^^ Happy Lord 
Stfliantpnr H<^a$^wniydiste^S|^;auid taking 
Sgr J^a^ld^th4^«^9pt ki^^g^ pf v^kf 
m^ Vfm^mh sai4 *' My 4?ar yowwpg fr^^^ 
mt^t yiwr»etf foe tl^ present with t^ 
«im£9n^ of my e^tic^ esteem^lidaffec^c^ 
ITbif is ^ very eariy decktra^on. You ajpe 
l«WP?ly #qflpiaii|t€jd with Lucjl%; you di^ 
go| yfjj: kno[V|r," added be^jpaili|ig, " b^ 
hermits/ 

^ Oi^y t^Lme^ my dear Sir/' fs^d |^ f*^ 
U(^ MraMWi^i ¥^ ^^^^ng ]^if haa^ 
'^that whai you jaxow ^11 vci\^ ^(?u ^iU 
ilift T^egt iw^, OsJy f|2;ll ine th?^t y4?u Jfeel 

i» if^i<gii«af»r-^i yen have s^ ote 

fiifPlfr^th^t Mi^s j^aol^ bas up ^^^asf'-rr 

here 
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here J Btj^pft, my VQicefaaedr-rth^ excess of 
my emotion prev^ted me from finishing^ 
my 8entfiioe,_ He encouragingly said, " I 
know not that Lucilkt has any. ai^hment, 
Forn^sdC I hwe i^oTiffVfi hastily to y^mt 
ymubmr Y^a baye ^ dc^te lAt^mt io^ my 
heart. ITou are eiid^ti^ t^ ismhyym^ 
personal merits and hy^ my tend^ firiendalMp 
for your beloved &^^. But be no^ im^ 
petiioits«Foa«fijato^ sudden 4^ Tiy 

td^^Lssufe yottfiidi of my ckaghti^f^iii^PtiQi]!^ 
liifere yon aak it ol h^i Wfimmkm^ 
tmlter 8)00^1 as lay weJeome f^^ 4« Ibl 
89^ of my ^gmA. Take tbitt mcA^^lf 
&iwmm your own feewrti «nd l^ im^lepfii^mi 
to obtiwjw int^r^ ill b^>; we i»ill .^blW 
resume the subject.'' ^ 

« But' my de^ Sir,** mih ^^k iwrf: 
lioirf ^t^m^m^^r^^ Set ywr ^wp«t a;^ 
rest," saidhitr ^Tkmgh wem» bptb # 
little BfiHoom^c in iwwr pc^U^c?4 ^pw^^ifi^p 
yet ¥/he^ tbe o^>mpet}tiaia 19 fw tlw ^j^ 
iias0 of K%a^d jl^iR<«FQ9^o£¥^^ 
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Lucilla and her father think \^rdiDiim6n^ 
that 

Opposed against a maa^ is bat a man. 

So saying he quittfed ^ me; \mt mih ft 
benignity in his countenance Und ntaiinar 
that' inftised ixot only consolation^ bat joy 
ipto my heart. My spirits wem at once 
dated* To be allowed to tibink of Lueilla! 
To be permitted to attach myself to her I 
To be'e^nre h^r heart was notiesngs^edl To 
be invito to remaina mon;th lotiger undter 
life sanie i^f with her— to see^h^'^-^toJbefur 
her — ^totalk to her*— all this was aba^fmief^ 
ild great that I did not allow myself to re- 
pii^, bei^use it was not all I bad^ wished 
to dbtain» 

I met Mrsrf Stanley soon after. I per- 
eeivedby herittuminated coimtenance/ that 
tny proposal had: been already ootnmiini* 
cited to hety I Ventiimtto take her haiidi 
andwtth the most respectful eamestnibsi 
mb^eat^ her fnendship^h^r good offices. 
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:^^ i I ^are not tru»t myself with you |u^ 
now," said she with an affectionate snulei^; 
f* Mr, Stanley will think I abet rebellion, if 
through my encouragement you should 
vicdate your engagements with him. But," 
. added she, kindly pressii^ my hand ; " you 
deed not be much afraid of »ie. Mr. Stan- 
ley's sentiments on this, point, as on lil 
<^k^s, are exactly my own. We have but 
one heart and one mind, and that heart and 
mind are not imfavourable to your wishei^'* 
With a"tear in her eyes and affection in h^r 
'4ooks^ she tore herself away evi^ntly afraid 
. of giving way to her feelings. : ' m 
I did not think myself bound ]^y acgr 
point of honour to conceal the state pf a^ 
heart from Sir John Belfield, who with his 
lady joined me soon after in the gardjen; ^I 
? was astonished to find that my passion for 
Miss^ Stanley was no secret to either of 
= tl^m» Their penetration had left me no- 
thing to;disclase. Sir John however look^ed 
fieripus^ and alfec^edanairof mystijer^ whl^h 
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'ft fitde alafmed me. ^ I oflna," ^j«i«l h*^ 

•* fJiere fe some danger of ytemrsiiccewv^i 

eag^Iy enqtrited what he tfaoogbt I hi^ tb 

ffear? ^ You hate every thing to fear,** ^ 

plied he, in a tone of grave ir6ny, ** which 

% man noi fdttr and twenty, of an henoui^ 

Ubie ficmily, with a clear estate of fo* 

thousand a year, a^pefson that all tbfe k<ii^ 

admire, a mind Hvhidti all the men es^tefem, 

and a teimper whieh endears yon to men, 

WdtQten,*and thiMten, mn fear from alitde 

'<iOntitry glfl, #hose heart is as free asa biitf, 

and who, if I may judge by her imrifes ^drtd 

blushes whenever you are talking to Aher, 

'^ouM^have no mortal objection to sing in 

the Same cag6 With ybu/* 

*^ It will be a sad diill novel, however," 
said Lady BeSfield-^all is fikely to go on 
so smoothly that 'We shall flag lor ^Btit&t 
incident. Nodlftictilties, noradfentnresto 
heighten the ihtetest No cruel step*d«m©, 
no tyrant father, tio capricious tirittrAS^^^o 
moated castle, no intViguing coiffidarite, -^iio 

treacherous 



treacherouB «py, no fonnidltble«ti»l, iiot «p 
iriuch as a duel or even a challenge, Iftar^ 
*to give variety tx) the monotonous scen^* 
> I mentioned Edwards's report respeetiiig 
Lord Staunton, and owned how mik>k it 
had disturbed me. ^^ That he ada^rdd 
her,'' said Lady Belfield, *^ la notorious. 
That his addresses have not been encoih 
raged, I have dso heaid, Imt not frcwn tite 
£imily* As to Lucilla, she is the last girl tiiat 
wouldever insinuate eventomeito whoufinlip 
b so unreserved, that ihe had i^ejectfiid 90 
great an oiler. I have heard her^ ^pfifts 
iierself with an indignation, foiieig^ to fair 
general mildness, against women who ate 
guilty of this fashionable, this dishonounir 
ble indelicacy." 

« Well^ but Charles,*' said Sir Jotei, 
^ you must positively assume-a little d^ 
jection, to diversify the business. It vrill 
give interest to your countenance, and pa- 
thos to your manner, and tenderness to your 
accent. And you must forget aH attm- 
tions, and neglect lalh civilities. And you 

must 
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»^pst appear absent^ and distrait 2Lnd rweur^ 
^esp^ially while your fate hangs in some 
sui^nse. And you must read Petrarch, and 
repeat TibuUus, and write sonnets. And 
when you are spoken to^ you must notlisten% 
* Andyouixtustwanderinthe grove by moon- 
shiifie, and talk to the Oreads^ and the Dryads, 
and the Naiads — Oh no^ unfortunately, I am 
afraid ttiere are po Naiads within hearing* 
You must make the woods vocal with the 
niame of Lucilla; luckily 'tis such a poetical 
mffi^ that Echo won't be ashamed to repeat 
it I haw gone through it all, Charles, 
:Wixd know every high way and bye way in 
the map of love. I will, however, be se- 
rioi^s for one moment, and tell you for 
your comfort, that though at your age I 
;was full as much in for it as you are now, 
yet after ten years union, Lady Belfield has 
enabled me to declare 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride." 

A tear glistened in her soft e^es, at this 
tender' compliment, 

S Just 



Just at diat moment, Lucilia ba^ieaeck 
to cross the lawn at a distance. At stghtr 
of her, I could not, as I pointed to heij^- 
forbear exclaiming in the wonlj dF Sir. 
John's favorite poet, 

There doth beauty dwe]\ 
There most coaspicaous, ev'a in outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind. 

^^This is very fine," ^id Sir John, sar* 
castically, " I admire all you young enthu- 
siastic philosophers, with your intellectual 
refinement. You pretend to be captivated 
only with mind. I observe, however, that 
previous to your raptures, you alwa3rs take 
care to get this mind lodged in a fair and 
youthful form. This mental beauty i? 
always prudently inshrined in some elegant 
corporeal frame, before it is worshipped* 
I should be glad to see some of these intel- 
lectual adorers in love with the mind of an 
old or ugly woman. I never heard any of 
you fall into extacies in descanting oa the 
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0aui€iyow griuidiiiotfaer."' After «oaie 
Ardier itoniv tiiejr left me to indulge my 
^tteditatioiiSi in thenature of which a siiigle 
i^MMir had iQade so pleasairt m revolutkm. 
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X HE conversation of twq men bred at the 
same school or college, when they hs^pea 
to meet afterwards, is commonly uninterest- 
ing, not to say tiresome, to a third person^ 
as involving local circumstances in which 
he has no concern. But this was not al- 
ways the case since the meeting of my two 
friends. Something was generally to be 
gained by their communications even oij 
these unpromising topics. 

At breakfast Mr. Stanley said, " Sir 
John, you will see here at dinner t6-morro\y 
our old college acquaintance, Ned Tyrrek 
Though he does not commonly live at th€ 
family house in this neighbourhood, but at 
a little place he has in Buckinghamshire, 
he comes kmong us periodicaljy to receive 
his rents. He always invites himself, for 
tiis society is not the most engaging." 

02 "I heard;* 
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^ I heard/' replied Sir John, ** thtt hf 
'hecame a natorioitt profligate Biter he left 
Casibridge^ though I have lodt sight o£ 
him ever since we pajdbed Ihere. But I 
was glad to learn lately tlmt he is become 
q^ite a reformed ma^." 

*^ He is so fer reformed," repUed Mr. 
Stanley, "that he is no longer grossly 
licentious. But in laying down the vices 
of youth, he has taken up successively those 
Mrhich he thought better suited to the suo 
eessive stages of his progress. As he with- 
drew himself from his loose habits and 

> 

eonnexioDS, ambition became, his gpvem- 
fog passioni be pourted public favour, 
^birsted for place and distinction, and la- 
boured by certain obliquities and some little 
sacrifices of principle, to obtain promotion. 
Finding it did not answer, and all his hopes 
frUifig, he now rails at ambition, wonders 
men will wound their consciences and re- 
nounce their peace for vain applause and 
^ the bubble rq>utation.' His £K>leddligbt at 
present, I hear, is in an^assing. money wdd 

reading 



teacfitig ccmtroversial ditinitjr. Avarice 
lias supplanted ambition, just as ambitioo^ 
expelled proffigaicy, 

^ in tii« tiM^erval in ^ibich he was passing 
firom one of these stipes t» the other^ in ft 
49«ry uneasy state of mind^ he dropped iii by 
iMx^idait where a famous irregular preacher 
w^ dissemmating his Antinomian do6* 
trines. Cat^t by hi& vehement but eoardU^ 
doquenoe^ and captivated by ah allumigf 
doc^ne which promised much wkile it 1^ 
4|uired iittk/be adopted the sootfiing but 
falbmus tenet. It is trae^ I hear he is bcN 
come a i»R>re«espeetabfe maninhis cdtidiid^ 
iHit I dodbt, though I have not lati^l^ seianf 
lum^ if bis presaot steteimay not he mtiba^ 
worse than his former ones* ' < 

^^ In the two previous steges, he was dis^ 
tubbed and dissatisfied. Here hehastak^ 
np his rest. Out of thk strong hokl^ it i^ 
ncft probable that any subsei]u^it i^oe wilt 
ever drive him, or true religion draw him. 
ife sometimes attends pubKc worship, but 
as iiethinks no part of it but the seroion of 

03 much. 
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lacK Value, it is imly when lie likea tbe 
r6a(:^r. He has Mttfe notion of there^ 
pec^t due to established insiitutioiis, and 
oes not heartily 'like any preoowj^osed 
)f ms of prayer, not even eur iiteompamble 
^fturgy. He rftads such religieiifi boofat 
tiy UB tend to estdblisli his owo^ (^^cnom^ 
emI talks and diepntiSs k)«idly on dnrtam 
oetrinal pemts. But an aceumnlatihg 
'hristian^ and a Christian who^for thepw^ 
ose of accumulation, is sa»l to be uncfaari^ 
iMe^ and even soosieif hset^presm^, i» ^ 
atadox "which I cannot aolVe, and an mo* 
Kfy yAa^ I csmnot eontpiehend. 0>* 
otouaheaaW^ {^ I said, a more cn^itaUft: 
ice than Ned's former ones, but for tlta^ 
ery reason more dangerous.** 
^FVom thia sober rice,** isaidi, *^ proceed- 
A the blackest crime ever perpetrated bf^ 
uman wickedness ; ftr it doea not appear 
liat Judas, in his direfol ti'aason, was in* 
tigated by midice^ It is observid&le, ^at 
rhen our Saviour names this sin^ it it wiiil 
aemphatical w«mingi as knowing itamisr 
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lie d(»it>le» hk eKhortali0a« . ' PoJfar Jutei, 

After some reiiiar|;& of Sirifotm wlidi I" 
4o act recolteist) libr. Stanley saiid, ^ l4iA' 
aot inteiid making a^philippic ^^uast eor 
^vetxHmes^ a state ii^ueh I believe 9a one 
here is addicted. Letusiiot» h^vemTf 
plame cmisseives ia npt beuo^ gtuftgr of i^' 
vice> to wlacby as we luive no nat^ml biasii 
to in not committiBg st^ we ra»st nateaff- 
tation. WlMU;In»Qanttoi9SKt90wafl^that 
exchanging^ a torboknt hr % (gxntt m, v 
9^ scandalous lor aa onier^ one^ is not qar 
^Hpiatien; <»v if you will alloifV; nfe ^ 
strong word, is net^eonvendoft*'* 

Mar» Tyrtel^ aceordii^ to Jmiafipekiir 
ment^aufneto dinner, and broo|^w;ithlnni ^ 
tm nephew, Mr. fidirap^fyitel, wbomhe 
had lately enb^^d at tfa^ oniwrsity^ with w 
design to pcepai^iuidii'SQ^ l^eiy ix^dcau I& 
vas a well disposiHl yoiug mam, but hif 
previous education was said to have been ' 

o'4 • vkcy/ 
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ipeiy fiEidch ii^ectod^ and h^ was rather 
r deficient jp the necessary learning* Mf« 
JBlanley had heard that T3?Trel bad two rea^ 
sions for breeding.him to the chiirdi. In the 
.fii^ place^ he fancied it was the cheapest 
iptoSeiSsiim, and in ^e next he had laboured 
-toiiifuse into him some particular ojiinions 
of his own, which he wished to disseminate 
throu^ bis nephew. Sir George . Airton 
haT^i^ accidentally called, he was prevailed 
on to st^y,. and Dr. Barlow was of the 

Mr« T3mel9 by his observations/ soon aa- 
dbled uBto discover that his religion had al« 
tered nothing, but his language. He seemed 
evidetiitly more fond of ccoatroversy than of 
truth, and the whole turn of his conversa- 
tion indicated that he derived his rehgious 
.security rather from the adoption of a party 
than from the implantation of a new prin- 
iciple. ^^ His discourse is altered," said Mr. 
Stanley to me afterwards, " but I greatly 
fear his heart and affections remain un- 
changed J* 

Mr. 



Mr. Sbmley contrived, for the' sake of his 
t*f o aodiemtcal guests, particularly young 
Tyrrel, to divert the conversation to the 
subject ctf learning, more especially cleri; 
callearning. 

In Answer to a remark of nnne qn the 
satis&ction I had felt in seeing such a happy 
union of learning and piety ia two clergyr 
men who had lately dined art the Grove, 
Mr. Stanley said, " Literature is an exeelr 
lent things when it is not the best thing at 
man has>. It can surely be no oflfence tsh 
imr Maker to cultivate carefully his highest 
laatural gift, our reasoh. In pious men it is 
\ peculiarly important, as the neglect of sucb 
cultivation, in certain individuals, has led to 
much error in religion, and given much, 
just qflEence to the irreligious, who are very 
4sharp sighted to the fsuiltsof pious charaq,- 
ters. I, therefore, truly rejoice to see a 
higher tone of literature now prevailing, 
especially in so many of our pious young 
divines ; the deficiency of learning in sonve 
of their well, meaning predecessors, having 

o 5 served 
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served fo bring hot only themserves/ but 
religion abo into contempt, especiiHyi/rillt 
men who have only learning. 

TjfrreL ^ I say nothing against the ne- 
cessity of learning in a Mwvyer, because it 
may help him to lead a jo<J^e^ and to mis- 
lead a jury : nor in a physician, because it 
may advance his ct^edit by enabling ham to 
conceal the deficiencies of his art ; nor in- 
a private gentleman, because it may keiep 
him' out of worse mischief, But I se^ no 
use of learning in the clergy. There is my 
friend Dr. Barlow. I would willingly give 
up all his learning, if he would go a littte 
deeper into the doctrines he professes to- 
preach •** 

Mr. Stanley. ^^ I should indeed think Dr^ 
Barlow's various knowlege of little value, 
did he exhibit the smallest deficiency in the 
great points to which you allude. But 
when I am persuaded that his learning is so 
far from detracting from his piety, tliat it 
enables him to render it more extensively 
useful^ I cannot wish him dispossessed of 

that 



^kt IcaQwIiege whicih adorae hU. rdigiwi " 
wHhaut diminmhiiig its good efieots*'* 

T^rreL '^ You wUldlbw that those first 
^ies^t ^il^hers of Cfajristiam^y the Apos«» " 
tl€9, had npne of this vain learning." 

Stanley. " It is frequently pleaded by the 
df^sers of leai^ing, that the Apostles were 
ilUt^mte. The fsk^ is too notorious and 
the answer too obvious to. require to be 
dwelt upon. Biit it is unf6rtuiiately ad- 
4ujced to illustrate a position to which it can ^ 
never apply, the vindication of an unlet* 
t^red cleigy . It is a hadcnie^^remark, l^^t 
QOt the le^s true for being old, that the wis* 
4om of God chose to accomplish the first 
promulgat4on of the gospel by illiter^tf 
foeii, t<> prove that the woife way^ hU c)iv%' 
imd that it^ success depended not on the 
instruments employed, but oa tJie «Uyimty 
cl" the truthf itself. But if the ahnighty 
idioseto establii|h histeligten by miracle^ 
he chutes to cany it on by means^^ And be 
aio more sends an igniorant peasao^or fisher- 
man ta mstmct i?«« iaXsti«.ity now, 
Ihan he appcHnted a^jSoctates or a Plibto to 

06 be' 
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be its publishers at first. As^ how^^r^ 
there is a great difference in the situations^ 
so there may be a proportionable dififeience 
allo)¥ed in the attainments of the clergy^ 
I do not say it is neces^ry for every vil- 
lage curate to a be a prc^ound scholsyr^ but 
iis he may not always remain in obscuritj'^^ 
there is no necessity for his being a con- 
temptible one.*' 

Sir John. " What has been said.of those 
who efiect to despise birth has been apfdied 
also to those who decry learning ; neither is 
ever undervalued except by men who are 
destitute of them: and it is worthy of ob^ 
servatioD, th^tt^ as literature and religion 
both sunk togeljiier in the dark ages^ so 
both emerged at the same auspicious asra/' 

Mr. Stanly finding that I)r. Barlow was 
not forward to embark in iMsubgect which 
he considered as rather per»>nal, said^ ^ Is 
it presumptuous to observe^ that thoi:^ the 
Apostles Viexe unlettered men^ j^et those 
instruments who were to. be employed in 
services sai^larly difficult, the Almighty 
Gondesoetaded partly to fit for their peculiar 

work 
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wot^k by gr^t human attamThents. ^ The 
apettle of the Gentiles .washroughtupat the 
feet of Oaniahel ; and Mdsesy vtl^ was des-^ 
tined to the high office of a great legislator^ 
was instfucted in all the wisdom of the most 
learned nation then existing. The Jewish 
lawgiver, though under the guidance of in** 
spiration itself, did not fill his statidn the 
worse for this preparatory institution. Tb 
how imporitMit a use the apostle converted 
his erudition^ we may infe*from his conduct 
in ^e most learned and polished assembly 
in the world. He cKd not unnecessarily 
exai^rate the polite Athenians by coarse 
upbraiding, or illiterate clamour, but he 
attacked them on their own ground. With 
what discriminating wisdom^ with what 
poweiful, reasoning did he unfold to them 
that God whom th6y ignbrantljr worship- 
ped! With what temper, with what ele- 
gance did he expose their sha:lIow theology ! 
Had ^be^n as unacquainted with their re- 
li^Uj as they wefe with his^ he had vlrant- 
ed the appropriate ground on wluch to 

build 



build his instraetkn. He mmi on Hm 
imBCtiptiim of tl^ own pagan altar^ as s 
teadt ftom trindi to pneaeh the dbetrioes dT 
Chiistianity. From his knowkge of ikmt 
errofts^ he was a^Med to advance the cause 
ef truth* He made their poetry^ whid^he 
quoted^ and their m3rthoIogy which he 
wouldnothave been able to explode if he 
had rm «>d«.c«i it, . the.klm which 
ti> deduce the doctrine of the Besurrection. 
Thus softening their prejudioes, ax^tetting 
them see the infinite superiority of tl^t 
Christianity which he enforced, to the meoe 
learning and mental cultiipation on which 
ihey so highly valued themselves. By the 
some sober (fiscretion, acpurate reasoning, 
and graceful el^nce, he afterwards ob- 
tained a patient hearing:, and a fevourabk 
i.dgn«.t ft».. K,« Agripp. 

Dr.Sm^hm. <at has always aj^eared 
to me, that a strong reason iiiiy the younger 
part of a clergyman's life should be in a 
good measure devoted to learning is, tliat 
he may afterwards discover its comparative 

vanity. 



vsktibf. It m>uld have been a' less difficult 
sacrifice for St. Paul to profess that he v^ 
nounced all diings for religibB^if hetiad 
had nothing to renounce ; and ta count aB 
things as dross in the compariscm^ if he had 
had no gold to put in the empty scale. Gtre- 
gory Naztanzen^ one of the most accoiXK 
plished masters of Greek literature, declared 
that the chief value which he set uponit was, 
that in possessing it» he had something of 
worth in itsd^to esteem ai nothing in com-^ 
parison of Christian truth. And it is de- ' 
Kghtful to hear Selden and Grotius, and 
Pascal and &tlmasius^ whom I may be al- 
lowed to quote, without being suspected of 
professional prejudice, as noneof them were 
clei^ymen, while they warmly recommendr 
ed tb others, that teaming 6f which they 
themsehres were the most astonishing ex- 
amples, at die same time dedicating their 
lives to the advancemeirt of religion. It is 
delightful, I say, to hear them aeknowlege 
that their leammg was only valuable as it 
put it in their power to promote Christian* 

ity. 
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ity^ and to nave something to sacrifice ^ht 
ks sake.* 

^yrreL "Icanwillinglyallowthatapoet, 
a dramatic poet esjluecially^ may study the 
works of the great critics of antiquity with 
«ome profit; but that a Christian writer of 
sermons can haye any just ground for stu- 
dying a pagan critic, is to me quite in- 
conceivable." 

Stanley. ^ And yet, Mr. Tyrrel, a sermon, 
is a work which demands regularity of plan, 
as well as a poem. It requires too some- 
thing of the same unity, arrangement, di- 
visions and lucid order as a tragedy; some^ 
thing of the exordium and the pet^oration 
which belong to the composition of the 
orator. I do not mean that he is constantly 
to exhibit all this, but he should always 
understand it. And a discreet clergy mMi, 
especially one who is to preach before au- 
ditors of the higher rank, and who, in or* 
der to obtain respect from them, wishes to 
excel in the art of composition, will scarcely 
be less attentive to form bis judgment by 
8.ome acquaintance with Longinus andQuin- 

tilian 



^^Sm tibaii a dr^siattc poet. A wtiiser of 
%er#e^it b trae. may pkase toajcertain de- 
gree by tlie force of mere ge^s, imd a 
writer of sermons wiU ittotruct by the mes^ 
|>ower of his piety ; but neither the one aor 
Ae other will ever write well, if tib^ey do not 
possess the principles of good writing, and 
form tiiamselves on the moddis of good 
writers." 

^^ Writing,** sdM. Sir Jolm, ^to a eertatn 
degree is an art, or, if you pleas^ a tsrade. 
Ai]^d as no man is allowed to set up in anor- 
dinary trade till he has served a loi^ 9q^ 
prenticeship to its mysteries (the word^ I 
tldnk) used inindentures) ; sono man should 
set up fer a writer till he knows somewhat 
<tf themjrsterie^of the arthe is about to prac^ 
tise< He may, after all, if he want talents, 
produce a vapid and inefficient book ; but 
po&|ses$L what talents he may, he will, with- 
out knowkge, produce a crude and indi- 
gested one." 

. TyrreL ^^ Still I insist upon it, that in a 
Christian minister the lustre of learning is 
tinsel, and human wisdom folFy. 

Stanley^ 
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he Mil ift hi$,l«fi|iog^w Ukitmi in^tmd 

wg be hb ultimivl^ object Leanpi^iitt « 

iimigi Wit w n^fpmt vnlbmtt }mn^ 
mm pammM thul^nii^ good kcboie^ hy 
men who, though deficient in thil seifit^ 
ajor abuiidkitt in as^ m^L piM^; Bftt 4he 
gMiibffy do triads firon thceexertm 

qI tiiek lefarning# ^ Their JUbours asejif^ 
ncficMd from the talent they ^^tqk^ ai^ 
ttotfromdadr want of another tafeirt lUr 
opifit fof God GiMi work and often does w<Nrk 
hjr fe^le inatiufiienti^ and iimn» truth hgr 
its own ommpotent aaiei^emeffoetits own 
pnrpoiies^ But partidi^ instances ^ not 
go to prore that the instrument ought not 
to be fitted and poUshfid^ and sharpened fiar 
its aUotted work. Every student shimkl 
be emulously watchful that he do not di- 
ttuniab the stock of piofessiiiral cte^it hy 

hwi 



yBfkBeiMiir} ' he rshoiiM^ stimflatedter 
iMMdual eam^tkn^ by bearing in waAbA , 
tibftt tliefinglirii tsletgy hsro diiray» been 
dlcMnid \ff fiim^eis to be tibe ftiatt 
kaiiiitft b«dty in the woiidk^ 
T^f>t.Mwkh». '"^Vfhsk Mr.Stentey hftd 
saklcof the vahM of knoiriegeiy deleft not at 
til Bittiite jfpihist stich fnadBni^plal 
IMeiiw troths es~'Thift it eternal life^ 
Aeoec^God and Jesus Christ iriiam:4ie 1ms 
0nit^lxfesbet0jbtoi0nodihig,4ww Jasna 
Qhiiif IPhaiatnral nnni ^^net Jbiata^tiia 
things of the spirit of Godi ^Ehelv«lMbf 
snadmn ibwa not God^^«d a hamfired 
other siich passage"* 

Tpr^ ^Aye, Dootor^ now you talk 1^ 
lillile maref like a Chrirtian minislar. Btrt 
fimn the gneirtsr pnt c^ what has been as^- 
sorted) you are all ofymx soch advocates 
for human reason and human learnings as to^ 
gftrean air of paganism to ytmr sentiments.'* 

Stanley. ^^ I tdoesivot diminish thentility, 
tiiiough it abases the pridte of teaming, that 
Christiamty did not come into the woiidby 
hguman discovery, or the di^uisitions of 

reason^ 
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whoadopt jTOur way olthinking,'Mr. Ty^teii 
riioald bear in mind^ that the work of 6od^ 
in dianging Hie hei^, is not intended to 
supply the platfe of the human f^ecdties; 
£kid expects^. in hiamoi^t highly favoured 
leni^aBts,the4tlig«n*:^<irctseof theit nlttu^ 
isd poviws; iandtf anJ^^hcmian beirig ha^ a 
rtronger: cail vfor the ^e^^ereise ci msAem 
and jud^sieiit than another, kis kiApmik 
^jmgymBXk. Chibtianitjfi does not^i^ia^ 
(mte the aiseof natuiml ^to^^Enit tunu^ifa^tl 
iQlo jdieir prcqp^r channcK '} ! -'^'M 

^'OimS di^tmct^on haa o^mi «lraak. m«k 
The enemy of mankindvseiws ofi^tlieMOol 
i^lmm^ the^ mectfom of :Am pasim^w %nd 
lenses ^ tte dmne firiendtof man^addressei 
hun through hb. ratkmai powers^^^fte ^et 
^ymar imier^anding being enlightened^ 
aays the Apostle/ * 

Here I: ventuved to observe, ^^that the 
bighi9st paiEiegyric beirtovred on one of the 
brigbtett Ittminaries of our church/is^ that 
his naii^ is seldom mentknied without \M^ 
i^fHthetyiMffctbu^ being pr^xedta it. Yet 

does^ 



iBoes Hooker want fervour ? Does Hoo»ker 
want zeal ? Does Hooker want couragie^ m 
ijedaitng 1^e .whole counsd- Qf God?^^ 

Sir^oim. " I hope we ha^enow no ctof^ 
^fmefkio whcHU we majr apply the bking 
sarcaop of IH*. Souths on some of thepopU'^ 
kr but illiterate preachers of the^pponlc 
party inhis day, ^ that there was^all die ixitt^ 
fiosioti of Babel, without tbegift of tonf^iitiiii^ 

Stanley. ^^ And yet that party prodtapMl 
smnegfeat 8chob«,andii«my««»fi«Uypi. 
0pis m^. Bui look bade to that 4^y mA 
esfieeially tod» period a little anieoedeiitti 
it, at those prodigies of erud&i^a^ tlte^^dtf 
Jbi^iops and other divines of MQr CtHirdi. 
They weie> parhaps, somewhat too^prc^se 
ofthetr teamii^ in their cyiseoarses, or M&er 
the^wereso brimful, thattbey inMlun^ilj^ 
ov^erflowed. A jnster taste, in our tim^ 
avoids that lavish diqfday, whkh then n«t 
only crowded the margin, but Icxrcfed itself 
into every part of the becty of the vmrk. 
llie display of emdkion might be wrong, 
hvt om ^ug is dear^ it jHtyrod diey had itt 
Md^aslhyd^ jsaid, when hewasaceiiied of 

having 
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Jvirtag to9 tkuteh mi, ^after all it is a good 

"WemayioBtly," Baad Br. Bsrkyir^ "in 
tbe r^immeat of madcra tarte^ oeomae 
thdr pi^oliixij^^ and iimUci^ their rnliiiidhEm 
^mi wctmaytflwile at their diviilicms^ifMdi 
arejMiwbcfleM; aad at theb sub-dimioiM 
ffimh ftrejeiMQess; weiiiayi^wthattiib 
labour for pera^fncaity someldmes prockuml 
pmfkait^^ ! But^ Itt us (xmfess they always 
ifml to lfa« hotixMEELof \i4iatavar diey eoH 
hN^Lecliii. Th^ ranasbeked <he steMres «qI 
mOimt lewnii^yatulthetreaatiia of mDdem 
Mimfli^ not to indulge their canity by ^ohf 
tni£ttg>thar M(]psayemaEil9^ Iwit to pr6v^ 
to adaf% and to illustrate theidoetmie^K^ 
ddimrai. JHoir iaaredsble laamsA tiieir iti^ 
dutby hame been, svh^i the bore traxiseript 
of Jll^ vokaiuaMs iolkm seems abnmsoiQI^ 
€U9Pt tahAW occupied a longiifeF 
. ''Thet method^- said I, ""wkikh they 
aibfted^ of aayiDg^evcfy thinglbatoaiil^ 
siad onailtc^mrs^aBdexhausting then totfae 
very drofB, though it may and does tim th* 
]iatieBeeikf.theieader^ yet itnarer :tea\wliim 

ignorant; 
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tibijor better be teilioaaB than siqpeffioial} 
IVotn an overflawiag venel ymitxmy^tJiKt 
moft indeed titati-yott wuit^ batftumui 
empty one yo^i eftn galhor nothh^,** 

T^rre/. ^^It appears^to me timt 3;nou wnb 
to make a clergyman erery 1iiSB|; but m 
C^dristian^ and to bestow npon him er9eif 
reqcUsite exoe^ fm^J* 

Stanley. ^'Godforbid that I should make 
anfjT' comparison between human leartiing 
and i^ristian prineiple; the one is indeed 
li^itcr liianthedastof the balance^ wfae&> 
weigheds^nstthe other. AUI contendfcr 
la, diat they are not incompatiUe, and that 
human knowlege^ «aed only in subservient 
cy tothat of^e scriptnires, may idkanea 
the interestB of rdigton. For the better ^han 
(xdfttion of diose sctiptures^ a clergymatt 
should know not a little of ancient kngua^ 
ges. Without some hi8%bt into temote ins* 
tory and antiquities^ especialfy the Jewish^ 
hewill beuhable toexplainmany of theman* 
ners and customs recorded in the sacred 
Illume. Ignorance in j^nneof tiiese points^ 
1 has 
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has dnnitfi ibaiiy attacks on omr Mligioii 
from sceptical writers. As to a thorough 
knowlege of ecclesiastical hi^ry, it wduld 
be superfluous to recommend that;itb^ing 
the history of his own immecfiate prc^^ 
sibn. It is therefore requisite, not only for 
tiie general purposes of instruction, but that 
he may be enabled to gu^rd against niodem 
innovation, by knowi'tig the origin and pro- 
gress of the va:ridus heresi^ with which 
the Church in all ages has be^n infested.'' 
Tyrrel. "But he ma:y be thoi^oughly jfiw- 
quainted with all this and not have o^ 
spark of light.**^ 

Dr. Barlow. "He may indeed, iiHth deep 
eoncem I allow it. I will go further. The 
pride of learning, when not suhdu^ by re^ 
ligion, maylhielp to extinguish that spark. 
Reason has been too much d^riedby o^ 
party and too niuch deified by the other. 
The difierence between reason atwi revela- 
tion seems to be the same as between theeye' 
and the light; the one is the organ^f visi^n^ 
the other the source of illumination.*' 
J^el •^Take notice, Stanley, that if I 
1 4 can 
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^an help it, I'll Hev€r attead your aocom* 
^plished clergyman." 

Stanly. (Smiling " I have not yet conx- 
^pkated the circle of his accomplishments. 
.Besides what we call b^k learning, 
thei£ is another species of knowlege in 
which some truly good men are sadly 
deficient, I mean an acquaintance with hu- 
man nature. The knowlege of tiie world, 
and of Him who made it: the study of 
the heart of man, and Him who has the 
hearts of all men in his hand, ^able a 
minister to excel in the art of instruction; 
one kind of knowlege reflecting light up6n 
t^ie other. , The knowlege of taankind, 
then^ I niay venture tq assort, is, next to 
religk>n, one of the first requisites of a 
.pireacher; and I cannot help ascribing the 
little sucoesSw^ich has ^sometimes attended 
the mmistry of even worthy men, to their 
waBt of this grand ingredient. It will 
diminish the use they might make c^ the 
great doctrines of our religion, if they are 
Ignc^^ut of the various modifications of the 
^ voL^ I. P huiman 
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t!onfers dignity ttvhls chgrsicter. It eiuiM^ 
him to'faise ihe tone of general converse 
1tion;and is a safe kind of medium with 
pers6ps of a higher class who arc not reli- 
gious: and it will always put it in his power 
to keep the standard of intercourse ahove 
the degrading topics of diversions, sports 
and Vulgar gossip/* > 

Dr. Bdrlow: **You see, Mr. lyrrd, 
that a prudent combatant thinks only of de- 
fending himself on that side where he is 
assaulted. If Mr. Stanley*s antagonist had 
been a vehement advocate for clerical learn- 
ing as the great essential of his profession, 
he would have been the first to caution him 
against the pride and inflation which often 
attend learning, when not governed by re- 
ligion. Learning not so governed might 
injureChristian humility,and thus become 
a far more formidable enemy to religion 
than that which it was called in to oppose.*' 

Sir John said, smihng, " I will not apply 

to the clergy what Rassdas says to Imlac, 

after he had been enumerating the number- 
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less quaiiCies necessary to the perfection df< 
the poetic art — ^^Thou hast convinced ine^ 
that no man can be a poet;'— hut if all 
Stanley says be just, I will venture to as- 
sert that no common share of industry and' 
zeal will qualify, a young studei^t for that' 
aacred profession. I have indeed no ex^ 
perience on the subject, as it relates to th#> 
clerical order, but I conceive in general/ 
that learning is the best human preservative 
of virtue; that it safely fills up leisiire, 
and honourably adorns life, even where it' 
ijoes not form the business of it.** 

" Learning too/' said I^ " has this strong* 
seeommendation, that it is the offspring of 
a most valuable virtue, I mean industry; a 
quality on which I am ashamed to see Pa* 
g/ms frequently set a higher value than^ 
we seem to do*" ^ i « 

^* Ihelieveindeed,r repliedSir J6hn/%hit^ 
l^e ancients had a higher i<fea of inckieitf^ 
and severe application than we haittw^i 
TuUy QalU them the imperatarim vii^tut9Sf> 
.andAlexaadersaidthajt slaves might indolgi^' 
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^Uemtmii^f die frorld^ t» erect tefants^ and. 
IfiMmg sMo klols, which thigr mniid ha^ 
umvefii^ and ^^ocfaisifirely . wiraUf^ped. 
I]hi» h&^ I^haps dtiveii some rel^giaBi^ 
itttlli ittta a«ich a £b»f of enrer-iQaltivatiiig: 
l^raitflig^ ihat thfiy ido not cultivate it at all. 
H«Me the intervak between their teligioiw 
i^a^pl<^j^eoitS| and intervals therenmstibe^ 
whi)^ ^iie are mvefltedwith tb^se fteil bodies^ 
ire languid and insipid^ wsisted in trkfiing' 
a^)faAmteriiig« Nay it is well if thig dk^ 
4Cci|fAtion of ithe intdlect do not lead fi^em 
flJk>th t^ imprqpcr kiditlgenoes.'^ 

^Ywi atsve pexfiectly ri^t^'^ said Sir 
Jbllt)|»^our weiathy frittad Thoi&psoa ]a^ 
a living illustration of your, remkrk. He 
WUk0i^w3k^ mth ue; he bn$oglrt Krdm 
t%mm ft CMUfieteiA shaare of kaibwii^^^ 
h»a;faijfr ttndkrstanding, and tbemanniM' 
efimjg/it^A&msm. For seveial yeaos piast, ha^ 
hap not only adb^pt^aieUgiow iriiaMd^r^^ 
•*^M i , but 



imt is truly piow. As he is moth m earnest 
he very properly assigns a eonsiderable por- ' 
tion of his time to reiig^oas reading. B^t - 
as he is of no profession, ^ inteniiedi&te 
honrs often bang he»?y to 1^ hands.* 
He contini:»s to live in sonl^e measure in' 
the world, mthout the inconsistency oF 
entering into its pursuits; but, having 
r^iounced tifie study of human learning, 
and yet accustoming himself to mix ocea^ 
sionally with general society-, he has few 
subjects in common with his company, 
font 18 dull memI silait in all ratk»ml cbh^ 
versataon, of whidi region in not' tile pro^ 
feased dogeot. He takes so little intarestf 
in any litaury or political ^scu$sion,li6w-^ 
estx usefiil, that it ja emdexA nothing Bfut 
hifi goiMi 'breedftng pfe^i^ente his falling 
ada^p. At tha san^ time, he siiniple^ 
not to Tiolateoosisist€Hicy inanotlter reikpect, 

• 

ffw fas table is «o ^dabor^El:tHj^ luxurious^ 
liiat it^seems as if he wei*e wiltfn|^ to adtit 
t» the f leaairei^ ot smie, wlult he diedbc^ 
from ^JftoseofintelleGt.*' . . 

p 4 ^^1 have 
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'^ I hav^ often thoughtj^saidMr. Stanley, 
• oftseo4u% him Dr. Barrow's threesermons 
4m indu^ry immrcallmgas (^tistians^m- 
dustrif a^ gmilemen^andmdmstry as scho 
lars; ^hkh s^monsi by the way, I intended 
to have made my son read at least once a 
year^ badhe lived, thatiie might see the con- 
sistency, thi& compatibility, nay the analogy 
of ^e two latter with the former* I wish 
the spirit of these three discourses was 
infosed into every gentleman, every scho- 
lar^ and every Christian through the land. 
For my own part, I should have sedu- 
lously lajbowed to make my son a sound 
scholar; while I should have laboufed 
still mo|!e sedulously to convince him that 
the valine of laming depends solely on the 
purposes^ to wluch it is daroted. I would 
have a Christian gmtleo)^ able to beat 
the world at its own weapons, aiKl convince 
it, that it: is not fro<n penury of mind; 
OjT inability to distinguish hknself in otber 
matters^ that he applies himself to se^ 
xh^t wisdom w|iicb is from above; that 

he 



Im do^ not>fl}r to reli^n qm a ah^teer fistin^ 
tbeignomii^of ig0^ralice^ buti^m It de^ 
c(mykti<m ofjtl^ comp^arative vanily of ^f^Q 
vi^ j^mingy which he ycft is so assktuouaf 
to. acquire.'* 

During this ccmirersation^ it was amusiiig 
to observe the different impressions made : 
on the. mincb of our two college guests. > 
Young TyiTel> who, with ^moderate p^uts ^ 
znd slender application^ had ^ been taught 
to adopt some of his uncle's dogmas as the 
cheapest way of ^ing wise, gimlity swal> 
lowed his eul<^um of ' clerical ignorance^ 
whidi the young man seemed Ix^ feel as a 
vindication of his own neglected ^studies, 
and anenoouragement to his own mediocrity 
of intellectv While the interesting young 
baronet, though silent through modesty, . 
discovered in his intelligent eyes^; evident 
marks[of satisfaction^ in itearing that litera- 
ture, for which he was every day acquiring a , 
higher relish, warmly recommended ks the - 
best pursuit of a gentleman, by the two 
men in the world, for whose judgment he 
' p. 5. entertained! 



9»: 

eMiflaiMKl liie hi^isst reverenee. At the 
ai|M time it raised bis venera^ioft for 
CtelBtiBii pt^9 wbeo he mw it m sediir 
toitil^ IMfttttsed by ^te advocates for hn- 
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CHAP. XXII. 

JLruRiKG these conwrsatkms^ I remarked' 
thatLuGiIla, though sheeominonlyobserred 
the most prx>fouiid sflence^ i^ heri^t^stioit 
always rhretted on the s^ealcer. If ^t 
speaker was Dr« Barlow^ or her fether^ or 
any (me whom she thovight entitled to paar^ 
ticolsur respect, she gentfy laid down her* 
work, andas quietly resumed it wiien they 
had <^i^ spraddng.^ 

I observed to Sir Jcdm Bdfidd, aft^F*' 
wasds, as we were walking together, how 
modestly flattarix^ her manner wat "^i^aenx 
any of iau» were reacBng! How in^dtigeHt: 
her sdencel How wdl bied her attra?* 
tion! 

^ i h»^e often cc»ite|sted it^ lep&d hff-/ 
^ mth the mamiei^ of wum othar la^ei 
of awf aeqvKLiirtaen^, w1m> are sometimea^ 
of our ^iet eviefiing pi)vty^ Whenow^ 

p 6 k' 
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IB reading histoiy, or any ordinary^book 
aloud to them^ I am always pleaaed that 
they should pnrsue their little en^filoy- 
ments. It amuses themselves, and ^ves 
ease and familiarity to the social circle^ 
But while I have heea readii^, as^ ha» 
sometimes happened, a passage |of the 
highest sublimity, or most tender interesir, 
lownl feel a little indignant to. see the 
shuttle plied with as eager assiduity^ as. ii^ 
the destinies themsdves were weavkig the. 
thread. I have known a lady take up the- 
candlestick to search . fot her aett%ig-pinf 
in the midst of Cato^s soliloquy ; or stoop^ 
to pick up her scissars, vdiile Haml^ says 
to the ^ost, ^I'H go no fiir&er/ Ire-? 
xjOkember another who would whiter aei^oss^ 
the table to borrow silk while Lear has 
beta raving in the storm,, or Ma<^th. 
starting at the spirit of Banquo ; andmdke* 
si^Qs for a thread«piqper> wMiie oarcKnal 
Deaufort ^ dies^ and makes no sign/: Ni^/ 
once 1 remember when I was with nradh 
agitation hurcyiag through, the gfus^e of< 
a the 
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the batde ^Traftigar, ifviiile 1 pttmounded^ 
Inmost agonlzedy t^e last memorable words 
of ^ the immortal Nelsoh, I heard (m^ ladf' 
whisper to another that she had broke h^ 
needle. 

^ It would be difficult to determiiie/' re- 
plied I^ ", whether this inattention mbst 
betrays wants of sense^ of feeling,, or of 
good' bf^eeding. The habit of attention 
should be carefully formed in early life, 
and then the^ mere force of custpm would 
teaeh these iH bred women * to assume the- 
virtue if ttey have it not,* ^^ 

The family: at the Grove, was with us 
an inexhaustible topic whenever we met. 
I observed to Sir John^ "that I had some- 
times observed in charitabte faQiijiies, a 
display> A bustle, a kind of animal^ rest-, 
kssnee^^ ars^rt of i mechanical besoin to be 
diaritably busy. That though- they ful- 
fiUQd.^consci^tiouply^oj>e pail: of the apos- 
tdic injunctions that of .^* giving/* yet they, 
fidled in the other clsmse^ that ^f doing it 

" wiJAkmifimtyA* ^ Tm/' r^ed he, " Jt 

visit 
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yfait «^iAMit|iUe hAy m tibe town, w^ al-^ 
wMt puli ma out «f love with hfme^&^ce. 
If er ^mn bcmities Ibnn the «ntire subject 
of her ti(m9er8«ti(Hi. Ai^ soon ts the 
breakfast is removed, the table • is alwi^s^ 
regulariy covesped widi ptaas, and proposals 
iHad aubseription papers. This display, 
cotivenietitly performs the three-fold c^ce 
of publishing her own eharities, famishing ; 
sttbjeets of akeroation, and raisi^ oontri*- 
butions on the visitor. Her narratives- 
rtelly cost me more than my subscriptien^ 
She is so full of debate, and detail aofid op- 
position; she makes you read soms^y 
papers of her own djpawing tip, and so- 
many acM9wera to the sehemes of other 
pecqple, and she hae so niany ot^eetions to^ 
every other person's mode' of dokig go^Ki,* 
and «o nmy ai^mcnti^ to prove that h«r. 
own is the best^ that she ap^pears less like' 
a benevolent ladbyr ll^aii^ a ^bi^Nintng attor-^ 
ney." 

^ Nothing,'^ said I, ^^ correct this busl^ 
^g bounty: so eompIetely> as w^^i^ itis^ 

mixe« 



niixed iip wi^tefigioti^ I s^oulAMftheir^^ 
ar tviien it tows fr6m religion. TtAs mcH 
tive^ M ht from dimiiiii^hing the energy, 
augmeiits iti but it cai*ei$ the disjrfcrjr^ «id- 
ccAT^icffts the irritation into a principle, it 
transfers tihe activity from ^tongue to 
the heart. It is the ^y sort of chariiy 
which ^blesses twice.' All charity, itt- 
(ked, blesses <^ receiver ; but the blessing 
promii^ to the p}f&ty I have ^inetf mes* 
tremMed to think, may be ft>rfiEdted even 
l^ a generous mind, from ostentation andF 
parade in the manner, and want of parity 
in tSie motive.* 

^^ In Stenky^ ftmtiy, replied he in a 
move seripus tone, ^ I have met with a 
conqplete refutation of that fkvourite 
matxim ^ the world, that refigion is a 
dull thiiig itsdf, and makes its professors 
gloomy and morose. Charles ! 1 have 
often frequentedf houses where pleasure was 
the avowed object of ^olatry. But to see 
the votaries of tlie * reefing gockfess,' after 
successive nights passed in her 1ienq>le8l t6 



see the laf^goor^ (be listlesanesi^i the dikx>n*^- 
tent — you wouW rather have taken fhem - 
for her victims than her worshippers. So - 
little mctntal vivaci,^, so Uttle. ga^ty of 
heart I In short, after no careless observa-r 
tion, I am compelled to declare^ that I never t 
saw too fpHBs less alike than t;hosq of Plea-r.^ 
sure and Happiness;" 

^^ Your testimony^ Sir John/' said I, ^* is^ 
of great weight in a case of \#ueh you aie; 
so experienced a judge. What a di^rent. 
sc^ne do we now coi^template ! Mr, Stan-r 
ley seems to have diflused his own spirit 
through the whole family. What makesi 
his example of such efficacy is; that hereon- 
siders the Christian fem^er as ^^con^ideran 
ble a part of ch,;i8tia^^y,: T^k.t^?^> 
seems to imbue his whole soul, pjprv^de hist 
whole conduct, and :influeQce: his jvhcJe; 
conversation. , I see eveiy day sf»me fresht 
occasion to admire his: candour, his humi-» 
lity, his constant reference, not as a atopic 
of discourse, but as a principle orpQi^diiipt, 
to tlje gospel, as the standard by which 

aQtiona - 
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actions are to be weighed. His conscien* 
tious strictness of speech, his serious re- 
proof of calumnies, his charitable con- 
struction of every case which has two sides; 
* his simplicity and godly sincerity; his 
rule of referring all events to providential 
directibn, and his invariable habit of viiu- 
dicating the Divine goodness under dis- 
pensations, apparently the most un&vour* 
able/' 

* Herfe Sir John left me, and I could not 
forbear pursuing the subject in soliloquy as 
I proceeded in my walk.^ — I reflected with 
admiration that Mr. Stanley, in his religious 
conversation rendered himself so us^ul> 
because instead of the uniform nostrum of 
the drop and the pHl, he appKed a differ- 
ent class of arguments as the case required, 
to objectors to the different pajts of Chris- 
tianity ; to ill informed persons who adopt- 
ed' a partial gospel without understanding 
\t as a scheme, or imbraciiig it sts a whole. 
-*-^T6 those who allow its truth m^^ely on 
Ibe same groundof evidence that establishes 

the 
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Ae tratii of any other well authenticated 
histoiy; and who^satisfieci with this exter- 
nal evidence^ not only do not feel its power 
on their own hearty but deny that it has any 
such itiduence on the hearts of others ;-^ 
to those who believe the gospel to be a mere 
code of ethics — to their antipodes who as* 
sert that Christ has lowered the requisitions 
of the kw; — ^to Lady Belfield who rests oa 
her charities, — Sir John on his correctness, 
-^Lady Aston on her austerities;— 'to this 
man who values himsdlf solely oh the stout- 
ness of his cMTthodoxy, to another on the 
ftramefts oi his integrity; to a third on i3Ait 
peculiarities of hi& party, — ^to all these he 
addr^ses^himself with a particular view to 
their individual errors. This he does witit 
aoch a discriminating application to the 
caie> as^ might lead the ill informed to mp- 
peet tiiattte was not equally earnest in tiM>8e 
littler points, which not being attacked, he 
dbes not feel himsdtf called cm to defend^ 
butwllicii, had tiiey been attacked, he 
would ihm have defended with equal sealitf 

relative 



relative to the discussion. To crown all, I 
contemplated that affectionate warmth of 
heart, that sympathizing kindness, that 
tenderness of feelipgj of which the gay and 
the thoughtless fancy that they themselves 
possess the monopoly, while they make 
over harshness, austerity, and want of cha- 
rity to religious men, as their inseparable 
characteristics, 

Th^se qualities excite in my heart a feel- 
iog compounded of veneration, and of love. 
A^d Oh! hpw impossible it is, even in reli- 
gion itself, to be disinterested! All these 
excellencies I contemplate with a more 
K^rtfelt delightj, from the presumptuous 
hppe that I may one day have the felicity 
of qqnnectiqg myself still more intimately 
wfththjewi. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

i^OME days after, iVhilc we iwre conver- 
sing over our tea, we heard the ndbse of a 
carriage; and Mr. Stanley looking out' 
ftom a bow window in which he and I were 
sitting, said, it was Lady and Miss Rattle 
driving, up the avenue. He had just time- 
to add, ** these are our ^ne neighbours. 
They always make us a visit as soon as they 
come down, while all the gloss and lustre 
of London is fresh upon them. We have 
always one regular'routme of conversaticm. 
While her Ladyship is pouring the fjashions 
into Mrs. Stanly's ear. Miss Rattle, who 
is about Phoebe's age, ^xtertains my daugb* 
tars and me with the history of her owil 
talents and acquirements.** 

Here they entered. After a few compli- 
ments^ Lady Rattle seated hersdf between 
Lady Bdfidhl and MnuStanley at the i:q^per 

en<L 
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^rid of the room ; while the fine, sprightly 
boisterous girl of fifteen or sixteen, threw 
herself back on the sofa at nearly her full 
length, between Mr. Stanley and me, the 
Miss Stanleys and Sir John sitting near us, 
within hearing of her lively loquadty . 

"Well, Miss Amelia," said Mr.Stanley^ 
**I dare say you have mad^ good use of 
your time this winter; I suppose you have 
ere now completed the whole circle of the 
arts. Now let me hear what you have 
been doing, and tell me your whole atchiev- 
ments, as firankly as you used to do when 
you were a little girl.*^ "Indeed," replied 
she, "I have not been idle, if I must speak 
the truth. One has so many things to 
learn, you know. I have gone on with my 
French and Italian of course, and I am 
banning German. Then comes my 
drawing master; he teaches me to paint 
flowers and shells, and to draw ruins and 
biiildings, and to take views. He isa good 
soul, and is finishing a set of pictures, and 
l^\i a dozen fire screens whidi I beg^n for 

mamma* 
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mamma. He does help me to be sure, but 
indeed I do some of it mjrself, don't I, ^ 
mamma?" callit^ out to her mother, who 
was too much absorbed in her own narra^ 
tives to attend to her daughter. 

** And then," pursued the young prattler, 
^^ I learn varnishing, and gilding, and japan- 
ning. And next winter I shall learn model- 
lirig, and etching, and ei^raving iii mez- 

zotino and aquatinta, for Lady Di. Da^ 

• •• ■ • • ' * • 

learns etchmg, and mamma says, as I shall 

have a better fortune than jLady Di, she 
vows 1 shall learn every thing she doen. 
Then I have a dancing master, who teaches 
me the Scotch and Irish steps; and another 
who teaches me attitudes, and I shall soon 
learn the waltz, and I can stand longer on 
one leg already than Lady Di. Then I have 
a singing master, and another who t^chea 
me the harp, and anotlier for the piano- 
forte. And what little time I can spare 
from these principal thingSy I give by odd 
minutes to ancient and modem history, and 
geograghy, and astronomy, and grammar^ 

and 
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and botaiiy. Then I attenij lectures on 
chemistry, and experimental philosophy^ 
for as I am not yet coipe gut, I have 
not much to do in the evenings; and 
mamma says^ there is nothing in the 
world that money can pay for, but^ what 
I shall learn* And I run so delight- 
fully fast from one thing to another that 
I am never tired. What makes it so plea- 
s^Qt is, as soon as I am fieiirly set in with 
one master, another arrives. I should h^ 
to b^ long at the same thing. But I shan*t 
have a great while to work so hard, for as 
eoon as J come out, I shall giv^ it all up^ 
except musick and dancing." 

All this time Lucilla sat listening with a 
amile, behind theconjplacency of which she 
tried to conceal her astonishment. Phoebe, 
who had less self-control, was on the very . 
verge of a broad laugh. Sir John, who 
Jhad loixg lived in a soil where this species is 
indigenou^had been too long accustomed to 
all its varieties, to feel much astonishment at 
this specimen^ which, however, he sat con- 
templating 



templating with philosophical, but discri^ 
minating coohiess. 

For my own part, my mind wa» wholly 
absoi'bed in contrasting the coarse manners 
of this voluble, and intrepid, but good 
humoured girl, with the quiet, cheerfol, 
and unassuming diegance of Lucilla. 

" I should be afraid. Miss Rattle,** said 
Mr. Stanley, "if you did not look in such 
blooming health, that, with all these inces- 
sant labours, you did not allow yourseif 
time for rest. Surely you ne^-er sleep?' 
^* O yes, that I do, and eat too,** said she; 
'* my life is not quite so hard and moping as 
you fancy. What between shoj^ing and 
morning visitings with mamma, and seeing 
sights, and the park, and the gardens, 
(which by the way, I hate, except on a 
Sunday when they are crowded,) and our 
young balls, which are four or five in a week 
after Easter, and mamma's musick parties 
at home, I contrive to enjoy myself tole- 
rably, though after I have been presented, 
I shall be a thousand times better off, for 

then 
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then I shan't haw a momeat to mysdif. 
*' Won't that be delightful," said she, 
twi*ehing my arm rather roughly, by way 
rf recalliagmy attenticm, \diidi however 
Ited seldom wancfered ? 

As she had now ran out her London 
materials, the news of the neighbourhood 
next fiirnirfied a subject for her volubi- 
lity. After she had mentioned in detail 
one or two stories of low village gossip; 
while I was wondering, how she could 
come at them, she struck me dumb by 
quoting the Coachman as her authority/ 
This enigma was soon explained. - Ihe 
mother anjd dai^hter having exhausted 
their diflferent topics cHF discourse, itearly 
at ^he same time, they took their leave, 
ift order to enrich every femily in the? 
iwjighbourhood, on whom they were go- 
ing to call, with the same valuable know- 
lege whiih they had imparted to us. 

Mr. Stanley conducted Lady Rattle, 

and* I led her daughter; but as I offered 

to hand her into the carriage, she started 

VOL. I. Q back 
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back with a sprightly motion^ an4 screao]^ 
ed out, " O no, not in the iosaide, pr^y. 
help me up to t^e Bich&fy I always jwo- 
test I i^er vMl ride with any body bu^t 
the Coachman, if we go e\ er so far," So 
sayingi with a spring which shewted how 
much she deispised my assistaaoe, the litr 
tie hoy^ep was seatqi in. a moment, nod- 
ctiog fapiiliariy at me, as if I had been an 
old; friend. 

Then with a voice, emulatii^ that 
wlHch> when passing by Charing-Cross, 
I have heard issue from an over-stufied 
atag^^vehidet, when a robust sailor has 
t^urust his body out at the window, the 
6tir creature vociferated, "Drive on. 
Coachman r He obeyed, and she, turning 
round her whole person, continued nod- 
ding at me till they were out of sight. 

^^ Here is a mass of accomplishments/' 
said I, " without one particle of mind^ 
one ray of common sense, or <me shade 
of d^acy! Surely some^vhat leas time* 



trid less^ itidney niight I*^v6 8tiffic€sd't6 
qtmlify^ a companioti for the Coachmanr ' 
** What ^ po6F creature are we men;* 
saidl t^ Mt; Stanley a^ sbon as he came 
in! '^ We think it very well, if after mueli 
labour and lorig application, we <»n at- 
tkirt to one ot two of the ihhumerabte afcf^ 
quiremetltfe of this gay little gifL ^NF^^ 
is this' P find the rare atchieveraertt' of 
one happy genius— There is' a whole 
class of these miraculous femafes^, MisiT 
Rattle 

Is l^ii^Iit o' th* shire, and represeiits them al}.'' 

^ It is only young ladies,*' replied^ he; 
" whose vast abiKties, whose niighty grku^ 
of mind^can take in every thing, Attiohg 
men, learned men, talents are comihbnlj^ 
diiiected into some one channel, artd for- 
tunate is he, Who in that one att^ns t& 
excellence. The linguist is rarely a paitit^ 
er, nor is tHe mathematician often a pbetS 
lEven in otte profession thiiere are divisions 
and subdivisions. The same Lawyer 

a 2 never 
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|:i€ver thinks of ptesiding both ifa the 
Kingts Bench^ and in the Court of Chan- 
cery. The science of healing is not^only 
divided into its three distinct braidbhes^ 
but in the profession of Surgeiy only; 
how many are the subdivisions ! One pro- 
fessor undertakes the eye, another thp ear, 
and a third the teeth. But woman, am- 
lutious, aspiring, universal, triumphant, 
glorious woman, even at the age of a 
school boy, encounters the whole ran^ 
of arts, attacks the whole circle of the 
sciences r 

^* A mighty maze, and quite without a 
plan,** r€5>lied Sir John, laughing. - ^* Rit 
the truth is, the misfortune does not so 
much consist in their learning every thing 
as in their knowing nothing; I mean 
nothing well. When gold is beaten out 
so wide, the lamina must needs be very 
thin. And you may observe, the more 
i^aluable attainments, though th^ are not 
to be Idt out of the modish plan^ ia*e kept 
in the back ground; and are to be |Hcked 
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up out dPthe odd remnants of that time, 
the sum of which is devoted to frivolous 
accomplishments. All this gay confusion 
of acquirements, these holiday splendors^ 
this superfluity of enterprize^ enumerated 
in the first part of her catalogue, is the 
realbusiness of education, the latter' part 
is incidental, and if not taught is not learnt 
^ As to the lectares so boastfully men- 
tioned, they may be doubtless made very 
useful subsidiaries to instruction. They 
most happily illustrate book-knowledge: 
but if the pupiFs instructions in private 
do net precede, and keep pace, with these 
useful public exhibitions, her knowlege 
will be only presumptuous ignorance. 
She may learn to talk of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, and defls^ation, and trituration, 
but she will know nothing of the scicaiee 
except the terms. It is not knowing the 
x^me x>f his tools that makes an artist; 
^nd I should be afraid of the vanity which 
swdi superficial information would com- 
municate to a mind, not previously pre-. 

€t 3 pared, 
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pared, nor ^xen^ised at; borne in correg^ 
poodipg studies. But as Miss ^Rattle ho- 
nestty confessed^ as soon za she comes out 
all thede things will die aimy of Ikem- 
se^es, and danciBg. and music will be al- 
most all whidi will survive of her inulti'^ 
&irio\i8 pursuits." 

^ I look upon the gneat predcMaiinance 
of music in female education^"" daid Mr. 
Stanley, "to be the source of more mis- 
chief than is susp^t^d ; not ;fram any evil 
id the thing itself^ but ifrom its betiigsudi 
a gulph of time, as really to leave little 
room for solid acquisitions. I^love^imuH 
f^ic and wei^ it only cultivated as an a^ 
piusement, should ^cQunmend it. fiut the 
mcttifitrous proportion, or ratiier :<ctisparo^ 
portion of Itfe which it swallows ^up, even? 
in many religious families, and this m 
the chief subject of my regret; has bon-^ 
terted an innocent diversion into a posi* 
tirve sin. I question if many gay meni 
devote more howrs in a day to idfe pui^ 
poses, tiK^ the (hughters of many pious 
1 parents 



parents spend in this amusement. All 
these houfs the mind lies fetUow, knprove- 
ment is at a standi if even it does not te^ 
trc^de. Nor is it the shreds and scraps 
of time, stolen in the intervals ctf bett» 
things^ that is so devoted ; btf t it is the 
morning, the prime, the prolStable, the 
acdve hours, when the mind isvigorou^^ 
the spirits light, the intellect awake and 
f pesh, and the whole being wound up by 
the refreshment of sleep, and animated by 
the return of light and life, for noblcar 
services.** 

" If,** said Sir John, ^^ music Vfefe cul- 
-tivated to embellish retirement, to be 
|jractised where pleasures are scimce, anfl 
good performers not to be had, it woulA 
^ite alter the ease. But <§i^ triJrtJi is, 
these 'highly taught ^ladies are *i4ot only 
living in public, where ^bey constantly 
hear the most exquisite professors, but 
they have them also at their own houses; 
Now one of these two things must hap* 
pen; Either the performance of the lady 

a 4 will 
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will be so inferior as not td be worth 
hearing on the comparison, or so good 
that she will fancy herself the rival, in- 
stead of the admirer of the performer, 
whom she had better pay and praise than 
fruitlessly emulate. 

'^ This anxious struggle to reach the 
unattainable excellence of the professor,"* 
said Mr. Stanley, " often brings to my 
mind the contest for victory between 
the ambitious nightingale and the angry 
lutanist in the beautiful Prolusion of 
Strada/' 

" It is to the predominance of this ta- 
lent," replied I, ^^ that I ^scribe the want 
pf companionableness of which I com^- 
plain* The excellence of musical per- 
formance is a decorated screen, behind 
which all d^ects in domestic knowlege, 
in taste, judgment and literature, and the 
talbnts which make an elegant companion^ 
are creditably concealed." 

" I have made," said Sir John, " an- 
other remark* Young ladies, who from 

apparent 
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apparent shyness do not jdin in the con- 
versation of a small select party, are al- 
vv^ays ready enovigh to enieftain them With 
music on the slightest hint. Surely it is 
equally modest to sa}f as to sing, especial- 
ly to sing those melting strains we some- 
times hear sung, and which we should be 
ashamed to hear said.. After all, how few 
hours are there in a week, in which d man 
ex^aged in the pursuits of life, and a wo- 
inan in. the duties of a family, wish to 
employ in music. I am fond of it my- 
self, and Lady Belfield plays admirably; 
but with the cares inseparable; from the 
cpnscientii^s discliarge of her diity with 
so many children, how little time^has she 
to pl^y, or I to listen! But^ there is no 
day, no hour, no meal in which I do not 
enjoy in her the ever ready pleastixe 6f an 
elegant and int^esting companion. ~A 
flaapi of sense, when all goes : stnoathfy, 
wants to be entertained; under vexation 
to be soothed; in difficulties to be coun- 
a^eHed; in sorrow to be comforted^ In 
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a mere artist ican he reasonably look for 
the^ resources? 
• *^ Only figure to ycHzrself/' replied Mr. 
Stanley, " my six girls daily playing their 
{pur hovir9 a piece, which is now a mode- 
rate allowance! As we have but one 
instrum^it, they must be at it in suco^- 
iMon, d^y a^d night, to keep pace with 
their neighbours. If I may compare light 
thipgp with swous ones, it would re9^<H 
\i\e,'* Ridded he^ smiling, '^ the perpetual 
psahnody of good Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, 
who had relays of musiciai^ every six 
hours to sing the whole Psalter through 
every day and night! I mean not to ridi- 
cule that holy man; but my girls thus 
keeping thek useless vigils in turn, we 
^^uld only have the melody without any 
of the piety. No, my friend! I will have 
but two or three singing birds to cheer 
pay little grove. If all the world are per- 
formers, tliere will soon be no hearers. 
No,w, as I am resolved in my own fi^nnly, 

that 



that some shall listen, I will have t)Ut 
few to petform.*' 

^^ It must be confessed/* said Sir John^ 
^ that Miss Rattle is no senfile imitator of 
^e Vapid trf be of the superficially accoito* 
lylished. Her violent aiiimal spirits pre- 
vent her from growing smooth by attri- 
tion. She is as rough and angukr a$i 
tusticity itself could have made lier.. 
Where strength of character, however, is 
only marked by the worst concomitant of 
strength, which is coarseness, I should 
almost prefer inanity itself.* 

''1 should a little fear;* said I, « that I 
lay too much stress on companionableness ; 
on the positive duty of heifig agreeable at 
home, had I not early learnt the doctrine 
from my father, and seen it exemplified 
so happily in the practice of my mother.^ 
" I entirely- agree with you, Qiarles,*^ 
said Mr. Stanley, *^ as to tte absolute 
morality of being agreeable and event 
entertaining in one's own family circle.. 
Nothing so soon^ and so certainly 
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wears out the. happiness of married per- 
sons, as that too common bad effect of 
famijliarity^ the sinking down into dul- 
ne^ and insipidity; neglecting to keep 
aJiiye the flame by the ddicacy which 
first kindled it; want of vihgance in 
l^e^piijg'the temper cheerful by Christian 
discipline, and the faculties bright by 
^oi^tant use. Mutual affection decays 
of itself, i even where there is no great 
moral turpitude, without mutual en- 
deavours, not only to improve, but to 
amuse. 
, /^ThisJ' continued he, " is one of the 

X r 

great urts of home enjoyment. That it 
Js so little practised, accounts in a good 
measure for the undomestic turn of too 
many married persons. The man meets 
r^broad with amusement, and the woman 
.with attentions, to which they are noi: 
accustomed at home. Whereas a capa- 
city to please on the one part, and a 
disposition to be pleased on the other, in 

their own house, would make most visits 

■ *- 
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appear dull. But tiien ' the disposition 
and the capacity must he cultivated an-* 
tecedently to marrii^. A- woqaan, whose 
whole education has been rehearsaL :^ill 
always be dull, except she ' live^ on the 
stage, constantly displaying what she has 
been sedulously acquiring. Books ; on 
the contrary, well chbi^en brooks, jip not 
lead to exhibition.; The knowl^e % 
wom^n acquires in private, desires rfo 
witnesses ; the possession is ihe pleasure. 
It improves herself, it embellishes her 
family society, it entertains her husband, 
it informs her children. The gratifica- 
tion is cheap, is safe, is always to be had 
at home." ? 

" It is superfluous," said Sir John> ^^ to 
decorate women so highly for early youth; 
youth is itself a decors^tion. We mistak- 
ingly adorn most that 'part of life which 
least requires it, and neglect to proyide for 
that which will want it most. It is for 
that sober period when life has lost its 
jGre^ness/ the passions their inten$e^es8^ 

and 
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mad ^^bie spirits their hilarity', that we'^Hbalii 
1>e preparing. -Our wisdom would be to 
ftiKticipette the wante of imddte life, to lay 
in a atore^^f iiotions, ideas, ptinciflles and 
habits, which may preserve, er transfer 
to the mind &at afiection, WHieh was at 
first partly attracted by the person. But 
to add a vacant miiid to a form which 
kas eeaised to please ; to provitte no sub- 
^iaay aid to beauty while it lasts, and 
especially nO substitute when it is de- 
parted, is to render life comfortless, and 
marriage dreary;" 

"The reading of a cultivated woman,"** 
said Mr. StaMley, "commonly occupies 
less time than the music of a musical 
woman; or the idleness of an indolent 
woman, or <?he dress of a vain woman,, 
or the dissipation of a fluttering woman.; 
irhe is therefore likely to have more lei- 
sure for her duties, as vrell as more in- 
clination, and a sounder judgment for 
performing them. But pray observe, 

f 

Iha^ 1 ftssunie my reading woman to be 

a reli- 



a religious woman; and I wffl not answeir 
for the effect of a literary vanity, mtior^ 
than for that of any other vanity, in ^ 
hiind not habitually* disciplined by Chris"- 
tian principles, the only safe and infal^ 
lible antidote for knowlege of every 
kind." 

Before we had finished our conversa- 
tion, we were interrupted by the arrivsfl 
of the post. Sir John eagerly opened 
the newspaper; but, instead of gratifying 
our impatience with the intelligence for 
whicii we panted from the glorious Span- 
iards, he read a paragraph which stated 
"that Miss Denham had eloped with 
Signor Squallrni, that they were on their 
way to Scotland, arrf that Lady Denham 
had been in fits ever since." 

Lady Belfield with her usual kindness 
was beginning to express how much she 
pitied her old acquaintance. " My dear 
Caroline,** said Sir John, "there is too 
much substantial and inevitable misery 
in the world, for you to waste much com- 
passion on this foolish woman. Lady 

Denham 



Denham has little reason to be suiprised 
at an event which all reasonable people 
must have anticipated. Provoking and 
disgraceful as it is^ what h^s she to 
blame but her own infatuation? This 
Italian was the associate of all her plea* 
sures ? the constant theme of her admira- 
tion. He was admitted when her friends 
were excluded. The girl was continually 
hearing that music was the best gift, and 
that Signor Squallini was the best gifted. 
Miss Denham" added he laughing, " ba4 
more wit than your Strada*s nightingale. 
Instead of dropping down dead on the 
lute for envy, she thought it better to run 
away with the lutanist for love. I pity 
the poor girl however, who has furnished 
such a commentary to our text, and who 
is rather the victim of a wretched educa- 
tion than of her. own bad propensities." 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

m 

£ HAD generally found that a Sunday 
passed in a visit was so heavy a day^ that I 
had been accustomed so to arrange my en- 
g^E^meiits^ as commonly to exclude this 
from th6 days spent from home. I had of- 
•ten found that even where the week had 
been pleasantly occupied^ the necessity of 
{jassing several hours of a season peculmrly 
designed for^religious purposes^ with peopfe 
whose habits have little similarity with our 
own, either draws one into their relaxed 
inode of getting rid of the day, or drives 
one to a retirement, which having an un- 
sociable appearance, is liable to the reproach 
of austerity and gloom. 
> The case was quite different at Stanley* 
Grove. Tlie seriousness was without seve-^ 
rity, and the cheerfulness had no mixture 
of leYity. ♦ The family deemed more than 

usually 
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usually animated^ and there was a variety 
in the religious pursuits of the young people, 
enlivened by intervals of cheerful and im- 
proving conversation, whidi particularly 
qjtnick Lady Belfield. She observed to me, 
that the difficulty of getting through the 
Simday, without tany mixture of world^ 
occitpattoiis or amuaements on the ione 
h«2id. Of of dtsgURt and weariness ^^^he 
other^ wasamoii^ thi6 'nsiny Tight 'things, 
which she had never been ^kAe t^o tustoat' 
p|ish inker owa&mily. 

As we 'wallsed from chunihrone Suscb^, 
Miss Stanfey -told me ^tkatiher ibiiKr>€bte 
not approve ihe hAhit of crttiisifiSng ihe 
sennon. ;He says that tiie jcnstcm of poinly 
ing out the faults, cannot be :maintftined, 
vfrithout the custom of watching rforiJhem, 
•—that it give^ the attention a wrong Jtinm, 
and leads the hearer only to treasure up mda 
passages as may sisrveifor animadversion, 
and a displiay, not of Chri^liim temper, btiJt 
of critical skill. If tbe ^neral tenor aiid 
principle be ri^Kt, that i^ 'the mam point 

they 



they am. to look to, and not to hunt fpoT 
j^ilological errors* — ^Thatthe heamF>wQul4 
do well to obsei^e, whether it if; not /^ he 
that sle^^/' as . oftenatleast^^as ^^Homei^ 
nods:" a lemark e&emplifkd at ^hurch^.as 
oft^ as i<m the 0ieca«ton which suggested 
it. — ^That a critical spirit is the worst ^tha( 
can be brpugliit out of cbii^h, bei)i[^ s^ 
SjTJligtoin ^f SMimihumbled , ^lind^ ^d an 
evidenoe, that whatever ihe ^sennpn may 
faa^e danefor otheisi^^ it has not h^mefited 
tiie caviller. . • 

JKBw!e;Mi;,jStanl^ joined us. I found he 
ddd i«^t ffiimuirage his family^ to takedown 
^um^mWi^ ^^ It is no dii{para(g^9»enj^/t 
said l?e, ^.^to the disconrse .preached, ti^ 
presume that there may be as good.alrea^K 
pmnt^. Why therefore not. mad the 
priitted sennon at h^mein the evsenii^, int 
st^iHl of that, by which y/QU opgJbA tp Mi^e 
been.improyirigwhil^iit was deh^erii^.? If 
it be true thxA faiihcometfi hy ht^armg^ f^ 
inferior sermon, ^coming w^rmiandinsjlai^ 
from the Jh»r)t,'assi^ed by all the surrojiliid- 

ing 
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ing solemnitiesjwhichmat^ a serition heard 
ko different from one read, may strike mor^ 
forcibly than an abler discourse coolly pe- 
rused at home. In writing, the rbechanical 
act must necessa:rily lessen the effect to the 
writer, and to the spectator it diminishes 
the dignity of the scene, and seems like 
short hand iVriters taking down a trial. 

^* But that niy daughters may not plea<l 
this as an excuse for inattention^ continued 
he, '* I make it a part of their eveiftng duty 
to repeat what they retain, sepapately to me 
in my library. The consciousness* tdiat^is 
repetition will be required of thetti, stim^ 
lates their diligence; and the exercise itself 
not only strengthens the memory^ imt 
habituates to serious reflection.'* ' ; i 

At tea, Phcebe, a- charming wtofa-i 
hearted creature, h\it who, now and then; 
carried aWay by the impulse of the moment, 
forgets habits and prohibitions, siaid, " I 
think, papa. Dr. Barlow was rather dull to- 
day. There was nothing new in the ser- 
riion.'' ** My dear," replied her father 

^^ we 
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/* we do! not go 'to churdh to hear nevi^s, 
Christianity is lionoteilty; andl though it is 
trde. that we go to be instructedi yet we re- 
quire to be reminded full as mu^h iE|s to be 
taught. General ' truths are what we all 
acknowlege, >.nd all forget. We acknow- 
l$ge theni, because a general assent of the 
understanding costs but little; and we for- 
get them, because the remembrance would 
force upon the conscience, a great deal o^ 
practical labour. To believe, a.nd remem- 
ber, and act upon, common, undisputed, 
general truth, is the most important part of 
religion. This, though in feet very difficult, 
is overlooked, on account of its being supn 
posed veiy easy. To keep up in the heart a^ 
lively impression of a few plain momentousi, 
truths, is of more use than the ablest dis- 
eussion of a hundred controverted points. 

" Now tell m^ Phoebe, do you really 
think that you have remembered and prap- 
tised all the instructions that you have re- 
ceived from Dr. Barlow's sermons last 
year? If you have, though you wilj have 
) 1 a better 
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a better right loibBx5ritical> you wiif^ lesd 
disposed %b be so. If you have not^ do tkA 
complain' that the sermon is not nett, till 
youlisiv^ mad^ all possiblie use oflheiodd 
ones; which if yon had d6«e, you WaiM 
have acquired so much hum^HitJr, tfe^yo« 
would meekly- listen even to what j^u al- 
ready know. But however the disco^irse 
may have been superfluousr^ to such deeji 
d?vines as Miss Phoebe Stanley, it' wilt b^ 
very useftil' to^ me, and t<> other h^reH 
who are not so wise.**"^ ' 

P6or Phoebe coloured up to her eafe^ 
tears rushed into her eyes.-^She was so over- 
come wid* shanm, that regardless of th^ 
eompanyi she flfew- into her fithert arifhsj 
and softly whispered, that if -he would for- 
give her foolish vanity, she would « never 
again be ^jhore being taught. The fbndi but 
not^ blind father^ withdrew with her; Eu- 
ciBa foHowed, with looks of anxious love. 

During their short absence, Mrs. StanleJ^ 
said, "LuciHais so practically aware of the 
truth of her fii<hcr*« observation, that ^she 

often 



oftea says die find& aa much advantage sta 
pleasure in teaching the children at her 
tsycbool. This. elementary iqifttructifOtir ob* 
ligea her. co^itinii^iny to reci^: torfirst prin^ 
cylples^ and to keep, constanitly uppermost 
in her mind those ^?^ttruths<M>ntained in 
the articles of pur belief; the comi^and- 
mmts> andi th^ pray^> tfy^^t by our B,e:? 
de^Tier. This perpetual simjdifying^of rer 
ligiqn^ie assures me, keeps her mor§ humr 
ble, fixes her attention on fundamental 
truths, and makes her more indifferpnt to 
controverted points.** 

In a few minutes Mr. StaiJey" and his 
d^i^hters retun:^ cheerful and ha^igr^ 
Lucilla^milis^g liyke the augel of peace .a^ 
loye. , 

'^If I were Jiq* afraid," said Lady Belfield, 
'* oS falling under the same censure with my 
fiiend Phcsbe,? smiling on the sweet girl^ 
^^ I should ventuie to say, that I thought the 
8erm<m rather too severe." 

'^Do not be afraid. Madam,'* repUqcjf 
Mr. Stanly; . ^^ thon^ I dyisapf^rove that 

cheap 
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cheap and cruel critrdsm which m^kes a 
man an offender for a tvordy yet discussion 
does hot necefssarily involve cehsoHousness ; 
go far from it, it is ftiir to dKscu^s whatever 
seems to be doubtful, and I shall be glad to 
hear your ladyship's objections." 

"Well theri;* replied she, in the most 
modest tone and a^fcent," with all my re- 
Verencie for l>r . Bari6 w, I tlnmght him a 
little unreasonable in seeming to ^expect 
universal goodness from creatures whom 
he yet insisted were fallen creatures." 

"Perhaps, Madam,^- said Mr. Stanley, 
"you mistook his Jneaning, for he appear- 
ed to me perfectly consistent, not only with 
hiinseff, but with his invariable nrie and 
guide, the scriptures. Sanctification, wifl 
you allow me to use so serious a word, how-^ 
ever imperfect, must be universal. It is not 
the improvement of any one faculty, or qua- 
lity or temper, which divines mean, when 
they say we are renewed in part, so much as 
ttiat the change is not perfect, the hoUness 
is not complete in any piart, or power, or 
r; faculty^ 



SEumlly^ thoughp^ogpr^sAive in all H<e who 
earna9tly desires au uuiyersaji yiptpiy evar 
sin^ kaow$ whicK of his evil dispQi^itiouf 
or aflfections it is Uiat is^ yet unsubdued* 
This rebfelU<«i8 afiemy hfe vi^ijimtly 8et$ 
himself t0 wa<^h against^ tc^ struma wii^ 
andy through divine graces to oojsquer. 
The test of his sincerity does not so much 
consist in avoiding many fafults to whidb 
he has no tem^^tion, as in cimquemig 
that one to which his natural fasent alfif 
bias fordbly impel Jxim*" 

Lady B^field 9iaid$ ^^ But is it notiiX3|>os^ 
sible to bring every part of our natune 
under this abs(4ute dominion? Suppooe a 
man is very pas^onatej and yet very cha- 
ritable; would you loc4^ upon that persoft 
to be in a dangerous statei*'* 

*' It is not my province, Madasii^ to de- 
cide" replied Mn Stanky. ^God/ us 
Bishop Sand^son say^» ^r^erv^ this 
4^«9P«/^to himself >ef beii^ the seardber of 
hearts^* I cannot judge bow &r he resiats 
angei^ nor what are hi^ iBecj?e£ struggla; 
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ugaiiist it, God, who expects not perfecf- 
tion, expects sincerity. Though complete, 
uiimixed goodness is not to be attained in 
this imperfect state, yet the earnest desire 
after it is the only sure criterion of the sin- 
cerity we profess. If the man you allude 
to does not watch and pray, and strive 
against the passion of anger, which is his 
natural infirmity, I diiould doubt whether 
any of his affections were really renewed; 
ahd I should fear that his charity was 
rather a mere habitual feeling, though a 
most amiable one, than a Christian grace. 
He indulges in charity, because it is a con- 
stitutional bias, and costs him nothing. 
He indulges in passion, because it is a na- 
tural bias also ; and to set about a victory 
over it would cost him a great deal. This 
should put him on a strict self examination; 
when he would probably find that, while 
he gives the uncontrouled reins to any one 
wrong inclination, his religion, even when 
he does right things, is questionable. True 
religion is seated in the heart: that is the 
teoiace from which all the lines of right 
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praetioe mast idk^^^. ki»1^egt^t:duty 
aad, chief business of a ChriBftian ta labour 
to.i^a^ Ml his aifectipus, with all th^ 
motives^ tendencies^ and operations^ . suIh 
servi^it to the word and will of God« His 
irregular passions, which are still apt t^ 
start out into disorder, will reqi^ire yigii- 
ance to tlie end. He must not think ail 
is sale, because the more tractable onef 
are not r6beHioT;is ; but he, may entertain a 
cheerful hope, when those which were 
- once rebellious are become tractable." 

*^ I feel the importance of what you s^y," 
^atarned Lady Belfield; ^^but I ted alsa 
my utter inability to set about it." 

^^My dear Madam," said Mr, Stanley,, 
"4:his is the best and most salutary feeling 
you can hftve. That very consciousnesis 
yf insufti^ieijcy will, I trust, drive yoa to 
th? fountain of all .strength and power: it 
will quicken your faith, and animate your 
ppgtyer; faith, which is the habitual princi- 
ple of corifidence in God; and pray^ 
which is the exercise of that principle 
towjur^ Him who is the object of it" 
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'^^nt Di*. ]Birte^3^ Mod Lft% Bd^kH 
^tras so di9e6»n^|iig! He seemed to ia^ 
ttftte, ai if «h6c<»ifliet of a Chi!fetian wi^ 
ffaimiiirt he as lasting as l»s][ife| whereas I 
lia^ hoped ths^victiMy once <>buk)ed5 was 
Stained for ever.** 

«^The ^fnttV ^^e/ replied Mr. SBuilejr, 
^ is ohly the entrance of religion*; ttei iidm 
td^tt^tsacolitiiauedoDiirse. TheChriih 
€aft life^ my d^Bf LaAy < Bdlfield^ i^ net a 
^nt but a pifogress. It is preeisely in tlie 
race of Chrirtianity as in the tkceof luHnim 
glory. Jnliuft Caesar and St. Paul<le9cribe 
their respectire warfares in iiearfy the satee 
terms. — ff^ ifMuU amnt nething d$,ne 
wMU any thing remmfts uHdene*, sliys 
Ae Warrior.i--JVb# counting my^^ to 
Imve attmn^d — Jbfgettmg the things 
whichare behind^ and pressing ^^tmrd #o 
those wMth are h^we, says the Apostle. 
And it is wmth reniadring^ ihat they both 
made the disqualifying olM»erVatio& ^Stitt 
attainments iJmost inci^ble. As tfaeie 

^ Nil actum repaUns dam qat>d snperesset agendum. 
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Wtts no b^ng a hero by f^iy idher wa|r, 9cr 
tii^e is D^bekig a ChrtftiiHa by ai^ easier 
Mad. The Eecee^ty of pur84it U tlMr 
same inb<rtbcafie69 thoii^ the obiec^ pmr 
^ued differ as wid^y aa the wmkm ^ 
time from the riches of eteraity^ 

^' Do imt thinks my d^ir Madam/ ' adddt 
Iff. Stanley^ ^Hhat I am lai^eotiiig i^ymiS 
iato a eeasor^ much less ii^ a mod^ Th# 
eemiptioBs whkK I lament^ I participate* 
'Fhd 4e&oi&M»e6 whidgi I di^lore^ I fe^ 
Not only when I look abroad ana I per^ 
maded of the i^neral preval^iv^ pf evil by 
what I see; but wba^ I look into my own. 
hearty my eonvktioix ia Go»ftrm#d by what 
I experienoe^ I am coasciaui> 9at merely^ 
0f Irailties^ but of edns. . I will oot hypo^ 
critically accuse myself of- grosf ofi^pi^ 
which I have no ten^ptation to coawut^^ 
and &Dm the comqiiHtiiO^ of wt^A^sb^ fMK 
tives infeiiar tQ re]i^^ would preserve 
me* But I am continually humbled in.d^ 
tecting mixed motives, in. almost all I dt* 
—Such stnigglings of pride with my en-- 
defkVQiics a£ter bunrulity! Such irresolution* 
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in my finnest purposes! 1^ muclt imper- 
fection in my best actions! . So much want 
of simplicity in* my purest designs! Such 
fresh shoots of selfishness where I had 
hoped the plant itself had been eradicated! 
Sudi frequent deadness in duty! Such cold- 
ness in my affections! Such infirmity of 
will! Such proneness to earth in my high- 
est aspirations after heaven! AH these you 
see would hardly make, in the eyes of thoi^ 
who want Christian discemment^j very gross 
sins; , yet they prove demonstrably the 
root of sin in the heart, and the infection 
of nature tainting my best resolves/* 
- " The true Christian, said I, when Mr. 
Stanley had done speaking, ^^ extracts hu- 
mility from the very circumstance which 
raseB pride in the irreligious. The sight 
of ' any enormity in another makes the 
mere moralist proud that he is exempt 
from it, while die religious man is humb- 
led from a view of the sinfulness of that 
nature he partakes, a nature which admits 
of such excesses, and from which excesses 
he knows that he himself is preserved by 

divine 
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divine grace alone. I have often observed 
that comparison is the aliment of pride in 
the woridly man, and of self-abasement in 
the Christian.'' 

Poor Lady Belfield looked comforted on 
finding that her friend Mn Stanley was not 
quite so perfect as she had feared. ^' Happy; 
are those," exclaimed she, looking at Lu- 
ctlla,. ^^\he innocence of whose lives recom- 
mends them to the divine favour." 

"Innocence," replied Mr. Stanley, ^^ can 
never be pleaded as a ground of acceptance,^ 
because the thing does not exist Inno-. 
cfence, excludes- the necessity of repentance, 
and where there is no sin, there can be no 
need of a Saviour. Whatever therefore^ 
we may be in comparison with others, int 
nocence can afford no plea for our acc^M 
tance, without annulling the great plan of 
our redemption." i^i 

" One thing puzzles me/ said Lady%JBjgl-4 
field. "The most worthless people I con^ 
verse with deny the doctrine of human cor*- 
ruption, a doctrine the truth of which one 
should suppose their own feelings must con-^ 
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firm; while those few excellent person8> 
who afatiost seem io have escaped it, insist 
tibe WMt peMBptoriljr on its reality. But if 
it be really true, surely the mercies of God 
9n to j^roftt^ that he will overlook the frail- 
ties of such weak and erring mortals. So 
gracious a Savour will not exact such rigo-* 
rout' obedaeno6 from creatures so infirm.'' 
^ Let not what I am going to say, my 
dear Lady Belfleld,'' replied Mr. Stanley, 
'^ofiend you; the correctness of your coh- 
dttctexempts you from any particulai* appli- 
cation. But thare are too many Chri^tians^ 
who while they speak with reverence of 
Christ as the Saviour of simiers, do not 
enough conlider hini as a delivererfrom sin. 
I^y regard him ratl^r as having lowered 
this requisitions of the law, and exonerated 
his followers from the i^cessity of that 
strictness of life which they view as a bur-^ 
thensome part of religion. From this bur 
then they flatter themselves it was the^ 
chief object of the Gospel to dieHver them ; 
and from this supposed deliverance it is, 
that they chiefly consider it a^ a merciful 



which Vre csin acquit ourselves by a general; 
recognition, and a few sti^ed obsenmncesf: 
Which requires no sacrifices of the will, nor 
rectification of the life, is, J assure yon^ 
the prevailing system; the religion pf that: 
laumerous class who like to save appeaiw 
ances, and to decline realities; who e^^p^ 
every thing hereafter while they resolv^^ 
to give up nothing here; but who keep^ 
heaven in view as a snug reversion^ after- 
they shall have squeezed out of this worlds , 
to the very last dregs and: droppings, all it 
has to give.'' 

Lady Belfield with great modesty repli-p^- 
ed, ^^ Indeed I am ashamed to have said sq< 
much upon a topic on which I am unable 
and unused to debate. Sir John only smiles^^ 
and looks resolved not to help me out. Be- 
lieve me, however, my dear Sir, that what ll 
have said proceeds npt fron^ pr^umption^ . 
but from an earnest desire Of being set 
right* I will only venture to offer one more 
obpexvation on the afterpopn's s^nnon. 

R 5 Dr- 
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Dr. Barlow, to my great suiprize^ iSpbke 
of the death of Christ as exhibiting praeti- 
caHessons. Now though I have always 
considered it in a general way, as the cau^e 
of our salvation, yet its preceptive and 
moral benefits, I must confess, do not ap(^ 
pear to me at all obvious." 

'^ I conceive," replied Mr. Stanley, '^ our 
deliverance from the punishment incurred 
by sin, to be one great end and object of the 
death of our Redeemer; but I am very for 
from considering this as the only benefit 
attending it. I conceive it to be most abun- 
dant in instruction, and the strongest possi- 
ble incentive to practical goodness, and 
that in a great variety of ways. The death 
of our Tledeemer shews us the infinite 
value of our souls, by shewing the inesti- 
mable price paid for them, and thus leads 
lis to more diligence in securing their eter- 
nal felicity. It is calculated to inspire us 
with an unfeigned hatred of sin, and more 
especially to convince us of God's hatred 
to that, for the pardon of which such a 
sacrifice was deemed necessary. Now if 

it 



it actually produce such sui eflfect, it con- 
sequently stimulates us to repentance, aild 
to an increasing dread of violating Aose 
engagements which we have so often made, 
to lead a better life. Then the contemp- 
^l^tion of this stupendous circumstance Ivill 
tend to fill our hearts with such a sense 
of gratitude and obedience, as will be likely 
to preserve us from relapsing- into fresh 
offences. Again — can any motive operate 
so powerfully on us towards producing uni- 
versal charity and forgiveness ? Whatever 
promot€fe our love to God will dispose us to 
an increased love for our fellow creatures. 
We cannot converse with any man, we 
camiot receive a kindness from any man, 
nay, we cannot receive an injury from any 
man, for whom the Redeemer has not died. 
The remembrance of the sufferings which 
prqcured.pardon for the greatest offence^,, 
has a natural tendency to lead us to foi^ive 
small ones." 

Lady Belfield said, "I had not indeed 
imagined there were any practical ivsesin an 
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ei^mt to whkh I had been^ b(»r a^ accus- . 
tomed to look with rererence as aa aioae- 
ment for sin^" 

'^ Of diese practical effects," irepliiadMr. 
Stmohy, " I will only farther obeerve^ that 
; aU haman con^ideratiojis put tog^er eaat^ 
not so powerfully inspire^us with an indiifis^ 
rence to the vanities of life, and the alhire* 
meuts of unhallowed pleasures. No human 
molive can be so efficacious in sustaimiig 
the heart under trials, and reeonciiiog it to 
affiietions. For what trials and afflictions do . 
not sink iiito nothing in comparfion with, 
the sufferings attending that august event, 
fl«m which we derive this support. The 
contemplation of this sacrifice also de- 
grades wealth, debases power, annihilates 
ambition. We rise from this contempla- 
tion with a mind prepared to bear with 
the infirmities, to relieve the wants, to 
forgive the unkindnesses of men. We 
extract from it a more humbling sense 
ef ourselves, a more subdiied spirit^ a 
jmore sober contempt of whatever the 
/world calls great, tiium all the lectures of 

ancient 



ancient philosK^hy; or tfie teachers df 
modem morals ever inspired,'* 

During this little debate Sir John main* 
tained the most invindble' silence. His 
countenance bore not the least mark X)f ijl 
Ipmour or impatien<!^ey bnt it ivas seridus 
and : thoughtftil ; excepii when his wife got 
into aajr iittte difficultyriifce then ^encoih 
raged her by an a&tctionate smile^ imt 
listaned like a man who has not quite made 
isp his mind, yet tMi&s the- {Object too 
important to be dismiss widiout a f^ 
and 4!9UEidid haaring. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

W HiLE we were at break&st next mop* 
ii^ a sweet little gay girl fl<ew into the rocan 
almost breathless with joy; and running to 
her mother^ pnissented her with a beautifiil 
nosegay. 

*^ O, I see you were the industricMis pxl 
last week, Kate," sdid Mrs. Stanley, embra- 
cingher^andadmiringtheflowerg. Lady Bel- 
field looked inquisitively. " It is an inven- 
tion of Lucilla's/' said the mother, "that the 
little one who performs best in the school- 
room, instead of having any reward which 
may excite vanity or sensuality, shall be 
taught to gratify a better feeling, by being 
allowed to present her mother with a nose- 
gay of the finest flowers, which it is reward 
aiough to see worn at dinner, to which she 
ts always admitted when there is no com* 
pany." 

^^Oh 



'^^ Oh pray do riot cdn^der us as com- 
pany ; pray let Kate dine with us to day/" 
said Lady Belfidd; Mrs. Starilq^ bowed her 
assent and went on. *' But this is not all. 
The flowers they present, they also ratse«t 
I went rather too for, when I said that no 
vanity was excited; iiiey are vain enough 
of their carnations^ and each is eager to 
produce the largest. In this competition, 
however, the vanity is not person^. Lu- 
cilla has some skill in raising flow^rs^ ^ach 
girl has a subordinate post under her. 
Their father often treats them with half a 
day's work, and then they all treat me with 
tea and cakes in the honey-suckle arbour 
of their own planting, which is csdled Lu- 
cilla's bower. It would be hard to say 
whether parents or children most enjoy 
these happy holidays.** 

At dinner Mrs. Stanley appeared wiih 
her nosegay in a large knot of ribbons, 
which was eyed with no small con^lacency 
by little Kate. I observed that Lucilla, who 
used to maniiest much pleasure in the ccm- 
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tbe worn by Pli^fOiJI^ as ^toipp^ia^ it ^ms Ofs^f^ 
I felt i»i6ai^,at^«ii.iLbiie^^ toi^ichlhad 
not been a^seustomcd; but ^ '^use was 
j^pkoned^ ¥fhm at six o'c^k, Kate^ ivhb 
^fTfis die qiieen of the day^ was sent to in^ 
vite us to dfiok teaiijL LuctUa's bower, wf 
«^staitfly obeyed tbe stwimons. 

'^ I ko^swnothing of thiB^? sa^d thedal^fa^ 
^ molher, while i^e were ^l admiriQ^ the 
elegant arrangements of this little fete. The 
purple clematis twisting its Aexilebranclier 
with those of the pale woodbine^ Iprmed |i 
sweet and fragrant canopy to the arched 
bower, while the flowery tendrils . hui^ 
4own on all sides. Large bunches df roses, 
intermixed witb the silver stars of the jessa- 
mine, were stuck into the moss on the is^idis 
as a temporary decoration <Hily« The 
finest plants bad been brought fr^ipthe^ 
Ciraea-house for ike ocea^n. It wap ^ 
dbdidoas evening, and tihe little is^i^B^-^ 
vitjr, tc^e&er with the flitting about <^ ^ 
qpiritswhidi had prqwed it» wa& ab- 
solutely 



foeticide eadafaned itt raptec^^ 

I needed net tbis quotation to hrmg ihe 
garden <rf Eden to my miiHl^ for Lualb 
presided. Phoebe was all alive. The otiier 
little ernes had deoonrted KiA^s flaxen hair 
witib a wreath of woodbinas. l%iey song* 
two or three hdby stanzas^ which the^ had' 
oomposed anuHi^ themselves^n WhidiKate 
WW eompliHiasted as queen of the fete.^ 
The youngest daughtiar of Didy Aston^ 
who was about Katc^s age^ aiid two little 
^i& of Dr. Barlow's, were of Hia dbil(fr^*s 
party on the green. The elder sisters o^ 
both fiimilie^ made part of the company 
within. 

When we Were all seated in our en- 
chanMng bower, and drinking our tea, at 
which we had no other attendants than the 
little Hebes themselves, I asked K.ate how 
it happened, that she seemed to bfe ifis- 
tinguished on this occasion from her little 
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sisters* " Oh Sir^"" said she, ^ it is because 
it is my birth-day« I am eight years oH 
to-day. I gave up all my gilt books, with 
pie^res, this day twelve-month, and to-day 
I give up all iny little story books^suidl am 
now going to read such books as men and; 
women read."* 

She then ran to her companions who 
ranged themsehes round a turf seat at a 
little distance heiore us, to which was^ 
transferred a profusion of cakes and fruit 
from the bower. While they were devour- 
ing them, I turned to Mr.^ Stanley and 
desired an expls^nation of Kate's speech. 

^^ I make," said be, ^'the renouncing 
their baby books a kind, of epo^ha, and l^r 
tiiius distinctly marking the period, they 
never think of returning back to them. 
We hgve in our domestic plan, several of 
these artificial divisions of life. These lit- 
tie celebrations are aeras, tliat we use as 
i^arking posts, from which we set out on 
80|:pe nisw course." 



*^Biat as to Kate's books/* said Lacfy 
Belfield? ^' We have," repFied Mr. Stan- 
ley, ^ too many elementary books. They 
are read too much and too long. The 
youthful mind, which was formerly sick 
from inanition, is now in danger from a 
plethora. 

'* Much however will depend on capa- 
City and disposition. A child of slower 
parts may be indulged till nine years ofd 
with books which a lively genius will look 
down upon at seven. A girl of talentsr 
will read. To her no excitement is want- 
ing. The natural appetite is a sufficient 
incentive. The less brilliant child requires 
the allurement of lighter books. She wants 
encouragenient as much as the other re- 
quires restraint. 

• '[ But don't you think," said Lady Bel- 
field, " that they are of great use in attract- 
ing children to love reading?" *^ Doubtless 
they are," said Mr. Stanley. " The misfor- 
fortune is, that the stimulants used to attract 
at first, must be not only continued but 
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]|fightwQd> to ktep up the attraecUnr 
Time boo^&i ang iu>vdLi m miniatiif e^ and 
tbe e^coess df them will kad to Ui^ want of 
uovelfi at fidl length. Th€ eaify use of 
saypiuy dishes is xK>t usually fioUowed by an 
^petite fiodr plain food. . To the taste thus 
pampejred^ biitory becomes dry^ grammar 
lahoxiousy and religion dxiSu 
, ^ My wi%!ivbo was lelitto travel thni^h 
ttke.wideexpaiisecf Uimerad j^story^and 
^ dmxy desatts of Bapiit and Mezerai^ i» 
l^iU ventuxe to assent, more con^tently 
skilled in ancient, French^ and JBnglish his^- 
toiy^ than any of the giris whoba^ beeir 
&d» cr rather starved on extraets 4mi 
i^ici%ei|ients. I mean not to recommenii 
the two last named: authors for ,veiy young 
people. They are dry and tedious^ laind 
children in our da}^ have opportunities^^ 
tfiquirUig the same ^knowledge iiith Icsi^ 
Ip^ur. We hav^e bright^:, I wish I coukl 
iity safi^ l^ts. Still iact, and not wit| is^ 
th^ leading object of history^ i 

r ^^ Mrs. Stanley says^ that the very tsdi- 
; ousness 



t»x$it6S& of her historiMis had a good ^ 
feet; they were a bsdkst to her lev^^ a 
disdpline to har mind^ of which she hie 
felt ;the faaiefil in her: BidMequeiat life. 

/^ Butto xetmm to liie mass of cmMmiCu 
hooka. Hie too great profesioii of thw 
pmtcnett thetmbecility of diildhood. Tbi^ 
arrest the undenAttidkig instead of aAranc^ 
ing it. They ^ve forwardness wkhbut 
strength, llieyfaiiideptfaemiisdirottiindib 
kig vigcnrotts shoots^ teacb it to stoop ^whai 
it should soar^ andto contraet^wfaenitshoidd 
expand. YetlallowtiiatiiuaijtroftheaiaM 
driij^tliiUy arousif^ and toacertaiiid^ree 
iMtrttctrpe.^ &ri: tbey s«ist not be iise4as 
tile haab of iiistriictiaEiy and bM epoadngif 
wed at alias refe^^hmentftom labomn* ^ 

^ They ineukate morality and good ao^ 
tioiis suffdy/ k^ Lady Bd^kL ^^ It is 
tsne^" replied Mr^ Stanley^ ^ butliieycrffcm 
inculcate them on a worldly principle, and 
rather teach the pride of virtue, and the 
profit of virtue, than point out the ffiotive4f 
rartue^ and the prini»{^ttf^^ mn^ They re- 
probate 
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probate bad actipas as evil and injurious to 
othars^ butnotas an offence against the 
ATmighty. — Whereas the Bible comes 
with a platn^ strai^t-lbrward^ simple^ but 
powerful principle-^^ How shall I do this 
great wickedness and sin against God? 
Against TheFi^ Thee only have I sinned^ 
and done this evil in thy si^t.* 

'^ Even children shoidd be taught tibat 
when a man has committed the greatest 
possible crime against has fellow-o^eaiture^ 
jstill the ofienoe against God is what will 
strike a true penitent with the most deep 
remorse. AU morality which is ndt drawn 
ftom iim scriptural sfnirce is weak, defec*- 
tive and hollow. These entertaining an- ^ 
thors seldom ground their stories oh aay 
intimation that human nature is corrupt; 
that the young reader is helpless and waals 
assistance ; that he is guilty and wants 
pardon." . . 

^^ Surely, my dear Mr. Stanley" said 
Lady Belfield, ^^ though I do not object tp 
the truth and n^tsonableness of any thing 
you have said, I cannot think that these 

things 
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tilings can po&sibly be made intelligible to 
children." 

*^ The framers of our csltechism, Madam^ 
thought otherwise^" replied Mr. Stanley, 
*^ The catechism was written for childi^n, 
and qontains all the seeds and principles of 
Christianity for men. It evidently requires 
much explanation, much devdopement; 
still it furnishes a wide and important field 
for colloquial instruction, wi-thip^t which 
youiig persons can by i)o means undei^- 
stand a composition so admirable, but so 
condensed. The catechism speaks expressly 
of ' a death unto sin' — of * a new birth untp 
righteousnesrs" — of ^ b^g born in sin^ — of 
being *the children of wrath'; — of becoming 
* the children of grace' — of ^ jbrsaking sin 
by repentance' — of ^ believing the promises 
of God by feuth.' NoW^hile children are 
studying these great truths in the cate- 
chism, they are probably, at the same time, 
almost constantly reading some of those 
entertaining stories which are grounded 
and built on a quite opposite principle, 
I and 
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mai ^o not evm imply the CBtiteoce oi 
any such iitiMiamenttl truths.'' 

^ Ssrefy,'' i^mrupted Lady Belfldd, 
^ 3roaiMuldkidl have thete serious doctrinea 
brought fiurward m story books r 

^ By «o moans. Madam/ rqpliod Mr. 
Stanley ; ^ buft i will ventone to assert that 
4!9exi story books should not be founded on 
a princi|^ <Ki:ectly tontradictory to theiti^ 
nay tbta(ll5f»^ii^^^i;e of them. The Ara- 
'bian Nights^, and dthet oriental books of 
filUe, though loose and feulty in many 
i^»pectsj jret have always a reference to the 
religion of liie country. Nothing is in- 
tirodudeA agi^iinst^iekw of Mahomet; no- 
thing subv^TsiT^ of the opinions Of a Mu^ 
sulman. I do nc^ quarrel with booksfor ha- 
ving no rfeligion, but for having ^ false re- 
tigiOni A book which in nothing opposes 
the princi{Je of the Bible I would be'fitr 
ftom caliing a bad bodk^ tibough the Bible 
WM nerer named in it." 

Lady BeWeld observed, ** That she was 
sorry to, ssy her children found religious 
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studies very <try and tiresome; though 
^e took great pains^ nsid snade tiiem leajm 
by heart a multitude of questioiu^ and 
answers^ a variety of eaiaediisms and ex- 
planatioii3> and the best al»i(%GM]:^ of 
the Bible.'' 

'' My dear Lady Beiadd^" re|rfied Mr. 
Stanley, ^^you have fully accounted fof 
the dryness and dulness of whicb you 
complain* Give them the Bible itself. 
I never yet knew a child who did not de- 
light in the Bible histories, aad vvho would 
not desire to hear them again and agaiii« 
From the histories, Mrs, Stanley and I 
proceed with them to the parables^; and 
from them to the miracles, aad a fisw of 
the most striking prophacks. When 
they have acquired a good deal c^ this 
desultory knowledge, we b^n to weave 
the parts into a whole. The little girl 
who had the honour of dining with you 
to-day, has b^un this morning to read 
the scriptures with hernptother system^- 
cally. We shall ^om open to her somer 
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thing of the sekente^di Christlatnty^ al^ 
explain how thos^ nniracles and pr0|>fae^ 
des oonfirra the tnlth of that reU^on ii#' 
which she is to be mdre fhlljr iniitruct^* 

*' Upon their hiiMoncai khbwli^,v 
which they acquire by picking oat the?' 
most interesting stories; we endeavour to 
gpcound principles to enKghten theirininds, 
and precej^ to influence^ their conduct. 
With thegi^uine language of scripture I 
have taken particular cate they shair bfe' 
well acquainted^ by drggirig for th6 oi^ in 
its native bed. While they have be^n 
studying the stories, their minds have at 
the saqpte time been imbued with the im- 
presBV^ phraseolojgy of scripture, I makb 
a-gr^Sf poiwt of this, having often seeh 
this'useful impression effeicttmlfy^prevehted ' 
by a multitttde of subsidiary hJsitorjes, and ' 
explanations^ v^hich too nftidi^ sujiersede 
the use' of the original text, 

*^ Only observe, " continue h^, " what 
divioe sentimeirts, ^what • holy precepts, 
what devout ejaculations^ what strokes of 
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selP-abasetnent, what nights of gratitude, 
what transports of praise, what touches 
of penitential sbrrow, are found comprised ' 
in some one short sentence woven into 
alriiost every part of the: historical scrip- 
tiiresl Observe this, and then confess what 
a pity it is that children should be com- 
monly set to read the history in a meagre 
abridgment, stripped of those gems^ with 
which the original is so richly inlaid! 
These histories and expositions become 
viery useful afterwards to young people 
who aire thoroughly conversant w;th the 
Bible itself." 

Sir John observed, that he had been 
struck %vith the remarkable disinterested- 
ness oi Mr. Statiley's daughters, and 
their indifference to things about which 
most: children were so eagrer. "Selfish* 
ness," said Mr. Stanley, '^ is tne hydra we 
ate perpetually combating ; but the mon- 
ster Hds so much vitality, that new heads 
spfmg up as fast as the old ones are cut 
off,'*^ To counteract selfishness j that in- 

s 2 twrn^ 
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born inbred mischiefs I hold to be the 
great art of education^ Education^ there- 
fore, cannot be adequately carried on, ex- 
cept by those who are deeply convinced 
of the doctrine of human corruption. This 
evil principle, as it shews itself early, must 
be early lopped, or the rapid shoots it 
makes will, as your favourite Eve observes, 

« Soon mock our scant manuring.'' 

^* This counteraction,'* continued Mr. 
Stanley, " is not like an art or a science, 
which is to be taken up at set times, and 
laid aside till the allotted period of in- 
struction returns; but as the evil shews 
itself at all times, and in all shapes, the 
whole force of instruction is to be bent 
against it, Mrs. Stanley and I endeavour 
that not one reward we bestow, not one 
gratification we afford, shall be calculated 
to promote it. Gratifications children 
ought to have. The appetites and incli- 
nations should be reasonably indulged. 

We 
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We only are cautious not to employ 
them as the instruments of recompence, 
which would look as if we valued them 
highly, and thought them a fit remunera- 
tion for merit. I would rather shew a 
little indulgence to sensuality as sensuali- 
ty, than make it the reward of goodness, 
which seems to be the common way. 
While I indulged the appetite of a child, 
I would never hold out that indulgence 
which I granted to the lowest, the animal 
part of his nature, as a payment for the 
exertion of his mental or moral facul- 
ties.'' 

" You have one great advantage," said 
Sir John, "and I thank God it is the 
same in Cavendish-Square, that you and 
Mrs. Stanley draw evenly together. No- 
thing impedes domestic regulations so 
effectually as where parents, from differ- 
ence of sentiment, ill-humour, or bad 
j udgment, obstruct each other's plans, or 
where one parent makes the other insig- 
nificant in the eyes of their children.'* 

s 3 ^^Mr- 
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" Mr, Reynolds," replied Mr. Stanley^ 
" a friend of mine in this neighbourhood, 
is in this very predicament. To the mo- 
ther's weakness the father's temperate 
discipline seems cruelty. She is perpetiiT 
ally blaming him before the children for 
setting them to their books. Her atten- 
tions are divided between their heaUh, 
which is perfect, and their pleasure, which 
is obstructed by her foolish zeal to promote 
it, far more than by 'his prudent ,restric- 
tions. Whatever the father helps them 
to at table, the mother takes .from them, 
lest it should make them sick. What he 
forbids is always the very thing whicl^ is 
good for them. She is much more afraid 
however of over-loading their memories 
than their stomachs. Reading, she says, 
will spoil the girl's eyes, stooping to write 
will ruin their chests, and working will 
make them round shouldered. Jf the 
boys run, they will have fevers ; if they 
jump, they will sprain their ancles ; if 
they play at cricket, a blow may kill them; 

■■" if 



If they syvim, thqy willibe llFowlied, the 
4shanQWiiess (^ the stream is ao ai^ument 
of safety. • 

" Poor Reynolds' hfe is one continued 
struggle between his sense of duty to his 
children, and his complaisance to his wife* 
If he carries his point, it is at the ^c?- 
.pence of his peace; if he relaxes, as he 
coipmonly does, his children arethe^vic- 
tims. He is at length brought to submit 
his excellent judgmentto her fedble mind 
lest his opposition should hurt her health ; 
and he has the mortification of seeing his 
children trained as if they had nothing 
.but bodies* 

*f To the wretched education of Mrs. 
.Reynolds herself all this misehief may be 
attributed; for she is ncMt a^bad, though 
an ignorant woman: and having been 
harshly treated by h^r own parents, sdbe 
fell into the vulgar error erf vulgar minds, 
tte0: of supposing the opposite erf wrong 
must necessarily be ^ighti As she fcmnd 
thaJt be^ig p^petually iCoiitradicl^d had 

s 4 . made 
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made herself miserable^ she concluded 
that never bemg contradicted at all would 
make her children happy. The event ha6 
answered as might have been foreseen. 
Never was a more discontented, disagree- 
ing, troublesome family. The gratifica- 
tion of one want instantly creates a new 
one. And it is only when they are quite 
worn out with having done nothing, that 
they take reftige in their books, as less 
wearisome than idleness*"" 

Sir John, turning to Lady Belfield, 
said* in a very tender tone, *' My dear 
Caroline^ this story, in its principal fea-^ 
ture, does not apply to us. We concur 
coujipleatly, it is true, but I fear we con- 
cur by bein^ both wrong; we both err by 
excessive indulgence. As to the case in 
point, while children are young, they 
may perhaps lean to the parent who spoils 
them, but I have never yet seen an instance 
of young persons, where the parents dif- 
fered, who did not after wjirds discover a 
much stronger afieotion for the one, who 

had 
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had reasonably restrained them, than 
for the other, whose bUnd indulgence 
had at once diminished her importance 
and their own reverence." 

I observed to Mr. Stanley, that as he 
had so noble a library, and wished to in- 
spire his children with the love of litera- 
ture, I was surprised to see their apart* 
jnent so slenderly provided with books. 

" This is the age of excess in every 
thing,'* replied he; nothing is a gratifica- 
tion of which the want has not been pre- 
viously felt. The wishes of children are 
all so anticipated, that they never expe- 
rience the pleasure excited by wanting 
and waiting. Of their initiatory books 
they 7nust have a pretty copious supply. 
But as to books of entertainment or in- 
struction of a higher kind, I never allow 
them to possess one of their own, till 
they have attentively read and improved 
by it; this gives them a kind of title to it; 
and that desire of property so natural to 
human creatures, I think stimulates them 

» 5 in 
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in-dispat(^ng books which ai'e in them- 
selves a little dry. Expectation with them 
as with men. quickens desire, while pos- 
session deadens it.** 

, By this time the childr^ had exhaust- 
ed all the refreshments set before them, 
and had retreated to a little farther dis- 
tance, where, without disturbing us, 
they freely enjoyed their innocent gam- 
bols — playing, singing, laughing, danc^ 
iug, reciting verses, trying .which could 
puzzle tl\e other in the names of plants, 
of wjiich they pulled single leaves to en- 
crease' the difficulty, all succeeded each 
other. Lady Belfield looking consciously 
at me, said " these are the creatures 
whor;^ I foolishly suspected of being made 
miserable by restraint, and gloomy througli 
want of indulgence," 

.... ..... - o • • • 

" After long experience," said Mr. Stan- 
\ey^ " I will venture to pronounce, that 
not all i\ie anxious cutting out of pleasure, 
ijiot all the costly indulgences which :p^ealth 
can procure, npt all the contrivances of 

mventive 



mventiRe inan for iijbs (ia#iig youthful 
afl&jmng, can fiad <)ut an amus^xient so 
pure, so naturd, ,§6 cheap, so rational, so 
Jbieal^ful^ I h^d alfioost said so religiaus, as 
4iiat unbqught pleasure conaected with a 
garden." 

JKLate and Celia, ^ho had for some time 
I^een peeping into the bower, in order to 
catch an interval in the conversation, as 
4Soon as lliey found oinr atjtention disengaged 
stole in among us, each took iAie fond 
father by a hand, and led to the turf 
neat. Phoebe presented him a book which 
he opened!, and out of it read widi injfinite 
humour, grace and gaiety. The ©ivejit^ 
ING History of John Gijl.fik. This it 
seems was a pleasure tp which they had 
been led to look forward for some time, but 
which^ in honour of Kate, had been pur* 
posely withheld till this memcHrable day. 

His little auditors, who grouped them#> 
selves around hiin on the grass, ware near^ 
ly convulsed with laughter, nor were th« 
teaants of the bower ipuch less delighted 1 

s 6 As 
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As we walked into the hotise^ Mr. Stan- 
ley said^ ^^ whenever I read to my children 
a light and giryr composition, which I often 
do, I generally take care it shall be the 
work <rf some valuable author/ to whose 
writings this shall be a pleasant and a 
tempting prelude. What child of spirit 
who hears John Gilpin will not long to be 
thoi^ht old and wise enough to read the 
** Task?** The remembrance of the infant 
rapture will give a predilectign for the poet. 
Desiring to keep their standard high, I ac- 
custom them to none but good writers, in 
every sense of the word; by this means 
they will be less likely to stoop to ordinary 
oines when they shall hereafter come to 
chuse for themselves.** 

Lady Belfield regretted to me that she 
l]^td not brought some of her children to 
the Grove: " To confess a disgraceful 
truth," said she, " I was afraid they wotild 
have been moped to death; and to confess 
another truth still more disgraceful to my 
own authority, my indulgence has been so 

inju- 
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ii\judicioiis^ and I have maiirtained so 
little control, that I durst not bring some 
of them, for fear of putting the rest out 
of humoiur ; I am now in a school, where 
I trust I may learn to acquire firmness, 
without any diminution of fondness,** 
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CHAP- X^VJ. 

X HE i3i£3^inomi»g Mr. i^n^ 
that we should pay a visit to some of his 
neighbours. He and Sir John Belfield rode 
on horseback^ lynd I had the honour of 
attending the ladies in the sociable. Lady 
Belfield, who was now become desirous of 
improving on her own too relaxed domes- 
tic sjTstem, by the experience of Mrs. Stan- 
ley, told her how much she admired the 
cheerful obedience of her children. She 
said, " she did not so much wonder to see 
them so good, but she owned she was sur- 
prised to see them so happy.** 

" I know not, replied Mrs. Stanley, 
" whether the increased insubordination of 
children is owing to the new school of phi- 
losophy and politics, but it seems to me to 
make part of the system. When I go some- 
times to stay with a friend in town to do bu- 
siness^ 



siness, she is always ma^ipg |^^^ j^t 

she cannot go out v^ith cae— -*h€jr dj§ijlght^ 
want the coach.'— If J s^k leaye jto^see the 
friends who call op. x^e in sucli a /-(^i^p^-T- 
' her daughters Jiave mmppy th^^Qxt^ 
want the ropip for their papj^^c, orM is pr^ 
paring for tl^e children's Jt)all yi tiie ei?:ea- 
ipg/-— If a jnc^essenger i» weqLuired^-7^* her 
daughters want the foptme^n.' There cer- 
tB^jdly prevails a jspirit of independwce, a re- 
yplutionary spiri^, a s^para^iojn from thje p^- 
xent stat^. Jx i,s the chijli>r^'s world/' 

" You reoxind ine, Madami" said I, " of 
an old courtier, who feeing asked hy Louis 
XV. which age he preferred^ his own or the 
present, replied, ' Sire, J passed my youth 
in respecting old age, and I find I must now 
pass my old ag^ in respecting children/ " 

^^ In some other house3,'' said Mrs. Stan- 
ley, '^ where we. yisit, besides that of poor 
Mr. Reynolds, the child^w seem to have all 
.the accommodations; and I have observed 
that the ccpvenience and coprfort of the 
fejth^r is but a subordinate cpnpidjeration. 
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The respectful terms of address are nearly 
banished from the vocabulary of children, 
and the somewhat too orderly manner 
which once prevailed, is superseded by an 
incivility, a roughness, a want of attention, 
which is surely not better than the harm- 
less formality which it has driven out,** 

Just as she had said this, we stopt at Mr. 
RejTiolds' gate; neither he nor his lady 
were at home. Mr. Stanley, who wished to 
shew us a fine reach of the river from the 
drawing-room window, desired the servant 
to shew us into it. There we beheld a curi- 
ous illustration of what we had heard. In 
the ample bow-window lay a confused heap 
of the glittering spoils of the most expen- 
sive toys. Before the rich silk chairs knelt 
two of the children in the act of rapidly 
demolishing their fine painj:ed play-things ; 
*^ others apart sat on ^e floor retired," and 
more deliberately employed in picking to 
pieces their little gaudy works of art A 
pretty girl who had a beautiful wax doll on 
her lap, almost as big as herself, was pulling 

out 
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out its eyes, that she might see how they 
were put in. Another, weary of this costly 
baby, was making a Httle doll of rags. A 
turbulent-looking boy was tearing out the 
parchment from a handsome new drum, 
that he might see, as he told us, where 
the noise came from. These I forgave, 
tibey had meaning in their mischief. 

Another, having kicked about a whole 
Utile gilt library, was sitting, with the deco- 
rated pages torn asunder at his feet, reading 
a little dirty penny book, which thekitchen- 
maid had bought of a hawker at the door. 
The Persian carp^ was strewed with the 
broken limbs of a painted horse, almost as 
largQ as a poney, while the discontented lit* 
tie master was riding astride ou % long 
rough stick. A bi^er boy, after having 
broken the pannels of a fine gilt coach, we 
saw afterwards in the court-yard, nailing 
together a few dirty bits of ragged elm 
boards, to make himself a wheel-barrow. 

^^ Not only the disciple of the fastidious 
JeanJacques,^exclaimed I, *^but thesoun^ 

votary 



.vptaiy of truth andjreason^ must tiiiu||ph at 
.such an instance of the satiety of riches^fi 
the weariue$s of ignorance and idleness. 
One such practical instance of the insuffi- 
ciency of affluence to. bestow the pleasures 
.which industry must iwi/;— one $uch actu- 
al exemplification of the fpUy. of supposing 
that injudicious profusion and mistaken 
fondness can supply ,that pleasure which 
must, be worited out heforeat can be enjoy- 
ed/ is ^orth a whole folio of jaigumait or 
exhoytatipn.'* — 'The ill-^bredKtlleflpdbpaid 
no attention to us, and oply^i^tur^^ ^^^ 
* n— o* .or /.yfi— Hs' to ourquQ^tiofis.'' 

" .CaroliQe/ said JSir John, *^ tbese.^]^ii^t- 
jE^ ruins . aiTprd ^ . good lesson ibr us. ,We 
omi^t desii^ our rich imdes ^d .qcM^^ner 
TO^ ;go^-mothers to m^ke\^n alt^i^tion in 
^their presents, if ^ba^r oai;i;|fiQt he (pneprai]^ 
4ipoii-to withliold.them.'' 

^^ It is a sad .mistake^ ?^ Mr- ^t^l^> 
^^ to fU{:f)06e that youth want^tto ^he soin- 
cessantly amused. Theywant not pleasures 

^ be cbalk^ out iqr t^m* Lay ^a £^yf 

cheap 



work. They have abundant p),easmre in^the 
Q:i^(e,fic^shn6^s.an<i novelty of life, its un- 
broken health, its elptic spirit, its, veassa- 
tUe tetiPtper, and its qyer^n^w respnjjtj^** . 
,^^ So itjappears, Stonley/' jsa^cl Sir John^ 
*^ whejijlook atyour little groupie of j^jyjs, 
recluses .as;the>^ .sure c^Uf^d. Howonany 
ch^,^^t lively .fileasj^r^s dp.t^ey ^eein^to 
enjoy!— rth^ir^iwjce^^iye pppupatjions, t|\^ 

ratable r9|)9(J3^t^@ir ard^t friei|d^|ii{f ,,the 
social j^|>|e at w^^^h j^p .glfjer <>p.fs are 

pleasures ,qf ^^If^d^n, 

■locroanAg xutM9.ajgifl qgpsKKTmg hf^rpn. 

WMtei^ were sitting with ^Lady A^ton, 
on wh^m we n^it called, Mr. Stanley sud^ 
denly exclaimed, >^^ The JS^iis- Fkms^are 
coming up the gravel walkf Xady Aston 
looked vexed, biit correcting h^self said, 
Mr. Stanley, we owe this visit to you, or 
rather to your qfriend^- bowing to me; 

- ^-thejr 
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'^ they saw your carriage stop heire, or they^ 
would not have done so dull a thing as ta 
have called on me/ 

These new guests presented a new scene*, 
very ifticongenial to the tiinid and tranquil 
spirit of the amiable hostess. There seemed 
to be a coirteet betweeigi the sisters, who 
should be most eloquent, mo^t loud or riidst 
inquisitive* 'Rieyeagerfy attacked me aHdt 
once, as st^ypoeing me to be overflowings 
with intdlligence from the metropolis, i 
place which they not only believed to Con- 
tain exclusively all that was worth seemg, 
but all that w»i worth heariilg. Ther^tof 
the world they considered as a barren wiP 
deraess, of which the hungry inh^A^ltl^i^ 
coidd only be kq>t fitom starving^ by iiti^ 
meagjpe idiment as tiliebceasiiDnalrreporti of 
its;plea8«HReSy fadiions; andtmecdcyles, wiu^ 
might now and tiiwi be conveyed by somfe 
stray travirifer, might furnish. 

*^ It is so strange to us," saiSd Miss Birifi 
^f and so monstrously dull and vulgar/to %ie 
ifi4liie country at this time of the year, that 
we don't know what to do with ourselves * 
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^^ As to the time of year. Madam,'' said I, 
"^^ if ever one would widi to fee in the coun- 
try at all, surely t)iis month is the pmnt of 
perfection: The only immoral thing with 
which I c^uld ever charge our e3EodiIent 
. Sovereign is, that he was bom in June^ 
and has thus furnished hist fashi(Hiable suiin 
jeqts with a loy^l pretene^s fcH'.encounteiii^ 
^ the sin and sea-coal of London,' to borrow 
Will Honeycomb's phrase, in the finest 
nionth of the twelve. But whare that is the 
real motive with one, it is the pretence of 
a, thousand/' _ ; 

How can you be m shocking?" sax) 8h<^ 

but psipa is really grown so crc»Bs and so 
stingy, as to -peetmt our going to town at 
all these l^t two or three years ; and few so 
ni^an a . remo^ that I am ashamed to tell 
you/' Out of politene^ I cbd not press to 
know; I needed not^ for she was resolved I 
should not ^ burst in ignoranoe.' 

She went on — •" Do you know he pre- 
tendjs that t^nes are hard*! and public difii* 
cities iner^ea»«g; iind be d^dbrea that 

what- 
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whatever piivafidns we endtire^govferhmeiit 
mu*t'be sujiported: sothat he say«,itisrl^t' 
to draWin^ ih the only way in which h6 can 
dixithonesrtly; I am sure it is not doing it 
creditabfy. Did you evie^'heai^ atiy thing so 
shabby ?*' " Shabby, Madam/' replied 1^ 
" I honour at gentleirtan who has ihte^ity 
enough to d6 a' right thing, atid good sense 
enough n6t t6 bfe ashalmed to oWn it^**' 

« Yes,' btit pdpa lieied not. The sfe\^ard 
declares, rfhe^vould only raise his tenants a 
wrylittte,hewbuld have niorethan eiidiighf 
but papa is inflexible. He says my brother 
must 'do as he pleases when he coihes^d the 
cirtate, but that h6 himself prdmisedw^h' 
he' caiiie ijfrto pbs^ession, that he wourdn'e-^^ 
ver raise therehts, and that he^ will'ri^Ver^ 
be worsfe than hi^ Wordi'* A^ I coufd ndt 
find in my heafttb joift in abusing a gen- 
tleman for resolving nev^r to be worse than"* 
his word, I 'Hvis? silent. ' 

Shfe'theh eni^uiredwfth hrore'seriousiidss, 
if tfrere wer^ any prospect of ^jiieateel I W& " 
better pleased *WitK this q^ifeyirori/asKini- 

plied 
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plied mor^ anxletjrforthelivesxrf K^rMlow- 
creatiires, than L had givfent her ca^edit fon 
^^1 aratmxiously looking into all th6 pa:- 
pers,** cbhtkiued she, without giving me 
time to speak, ^* because ak sobn las there is 
peace, papa has promised We shall go* to 
town again." If it was^ ii:ot foi* that I should 
not cafe if there was^^kr' till doomsday, 
for what with marching regiments; and * 
nliHtia; and voliititeers; nothing cfaji be 
pleasanter than it makes tHe coufitrjr, I 
mean as fir as the country can be pleai^tot.** 
Tliey then rari over the names and re^pefc-* 
tive merits of eveiy opera sifigei^, every 
dancer, and every actor, with incredible 
volubility; and I believe they were not a' / 
little shockfed at ihy slender acquaintance 
with the nomenclature, and the little in- 
terest I took in the criticisms tliey built 
\kp<m it. 

Poor Lady Aston looked oppressed and 
fatigued, but inwardly rejoiced, as she 
afterwards oWned to me, that her' daugh- 
telrs Wete not withitf hearing. I was of 
a difiecent opiViion^ upon the Spartan prin- 
ciple. 
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ciple, of making their children sober^ faj 
the spectacle of the intoxicated Helots. 
Miss Beirs eloquence seemed to ma:ke but 
little impression on Sir George; or rather 
it produced an effect directly conti^ary to 
admiration. His good taste seemed to re- 
volt at her flippancy. Every time I see this 
young man he rises in my esteem. His in- 
gemious temper and engaging modesty set 
off to advantage a very fair understanding. 
In our way home we were accosted by 
Mr. Flam. After a rou^ but hearty salu- 
tation^ and a cordial invitation to come and 
dine with him, he galloped ofl^ being en- 
gaged on business. *^ This is an honest 
country 'squire of the old cut," said Mr. 
Stanley afterwards. " He has a very good 
estate, which he has so muchdelight in ma- 
naging, thathe has no pleasure in anything 
else. He was prevailed on by his father to 
marry his present wife, for no other reason 
than because her estate joined to his, and 
brokeinalittle(mthearrondfwemen^;but it 
wasjudged that both beii^ united, all might 
1 be 
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b^ broi^ht within^ liEgfeac^; TChi^was 
thought a reason sufficiently powerfql Iwr 
^the union of two immortal beings, whosci 
happiness here smdheresdter might be?im- 
peded or promoted by it ! The fiplifity ? of 
the connection has been in eract propor- 
tion to the purity of the piotive, 

I could not forbear interr^pting Mr. 
-Stanley, by observing that nothing, ha^ 
surprized or hurt me more in the little obi- 
•scrvation I hadmade on the subject of i^arr- 
riage, than, the frequent indifference of 
parents, to the moral, and especially to the 
religious character of the man who pro^ 
posed himself, "That family, fortune, 
and comiections should have their full share 
in the business, I reacHly admit," added I ; 
"but that it should ever form the chief, 
often the only ground of aoc^ptance, has, 
^I confess, lowered mankind in n^y. esteem 
more completely, than almost any other 
instance of ambition, avarice, or woridli- 
^n^5s. . .That a very young girl,. who has not 
. been carefully educated, should be capti- 
vated by personal advantages, and even 

VOL. !• T infa^ 
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infatuated by fipl^ndoitr^ is Joas surpristiig 
tlian that ^ri^ts, who having themselyes 
Experienced the insuffidiency oi riehes to 
happiness — ^that they shoald be eagerly im- 
patient to part firom a b^oved dai^hter^ 
reared with ^dness at least, if not with 
wisdom, to a man of whose pnnciples tiney 
have atty doubt, and of whose mind ihsy 
have a mean opinion, is aihing I cannot 
\ihcterstand. And yet what proposal almost 
is rejected on this ground?'* Lux^Ubt's eyes 
at this moment shone with such ^cpres^ve 
hrightness, that I exultingly said^ myself 
*^ Lord Staunton ! I defy thee r 

^*The mischief of tiiis lax principle is of 
wide extent,** replied Mr. Stanlqr. " When 
'^fls are continuallyiiearii^ what an advanr 
tageous, what a desirable marriage such a 
young fiitod has made, wkhaman so rfch, 
so splendid, JBO great ; though thejr have be^i 
^accustomed to hear ttiis vary man condemn- 
ned foir his profligacy perhaps, at least they 
tnow him to be ^titute of piety — when 
thejr hear that these things are not coosi- 

2 dered 



4ered at aiqr gveat objection tp ti^ ^^^^l^ 
wtsA oi^iQa QUiftt tfa^se ffxh %m^ npt 
Qidiy of the japaxims l^ which the world » 
gwemed^ but of tbe tar^tb ^ that i£U|^ 
ou which those persons proff$»^ 

^'But toretiinitoMr.Flanu Qep^issed 
tfarongb the ifxwl ooipise of edu<»ti(^ laut 
has profited solittfe by it, tbattihoi^^ b^|¥H^ 
a obtain natural direwdness m his und^ 
«lvtndingr I believe he has pcaj^csf^ rfsad a 
l^k tiieae twen^ years> esicss^t iE^unyf ^f us^- 
ti^^eand^Tbe Agficukaral Eqpc^t^.' Yet 
when be wwts to mikfa^SffV^ hf W^^ 
Hjad thei^ lards his discoiupsewitbi^ scrap o|^ 
llitre^bare (latin whicbheused to at^lin^ 
hMsc^o^lrboyex^cis^ lie vt^u^ himself . 

oahif ipt^gdtef j^ and ^ 1^ €Mtitu^<>f ''^^^ 
wteriee. 'iWef, b^ «!ys^ i|r^, the ii^ipxi juad 
substancie c^j^b^on;^ an^ th^Mgl^ 1 5^i3Gfbat^, 
&ia n^stakm notion aso£ten aa be puts it in , 

my poi^, y^ I nmt *y tba^ sqimife?^ 

make H^»re pro^s^on woidd do ^U ,^ be^ 
9«( <^ayefoji in tbett^ fm^^ Hc^ <3»ft^ f^n*- 
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and is proud of shewing liow much bctt^ af 
man he is without religion, tiianNedis with 
aH his pretensions to it. 'It is by thus com-' 
paring ourselves with worse men, that vmX 
grow vain, and witli more fortunate men/ 
Akt we become discontented. - 

** All the concern he gives himself about 
Ifis wife and daughter is, that they shall not 
riin him in debt; and indeed he is so libe^ 
ral, that he dbes not drive them to the ne- 
cessity. In every thing else, they follow 
tfieir own devices. They teazed him, how- 
ever; to let them spend two or three winten? 
in town^ the mother hinting thui it would^ 
artswer. He was prevailed on to try it as 
a s{)ecuIation, but the experiment ftiiled. 
He how insists that th^ shall' go no more* 
ttll&etimes mend, to any of the^vertising 
pkces, such a3 Londto,- Brighton, or Bath » 
hesay^, that attending so msmy fairs and 
maii^eb is very expensive, especially as the 
giris don't go off. He will now see whae 
cSan Ibe donely private contract at home, 
wltJ^out thecostof Joumies, with fii^sh k6tp 
* -'- - and 
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«nd triTnfeihg, and docking into the fctef** 
gain. They mast now take their chance- 
among country dealers; and provided tHey* 
will give him a son-in-law^ whose estate $8"^ 
ftee from ineumbi*ances> who pays Jiis^ 
debts, lives within his income, does hot^ 
rackiiis taotants, n€ver drinks claret, hates 
the French/and loves field sports^ he will 
ask no more questions," ^ , ^ 

I could not but observe, how preferable 
the fever's conduct, with aB ite faults, was^ 
to that of the rest of the family. ^* I harf* 
imagined,'' said I, ^ that this eoar^dtano^^ 
ter was quite out of print, Thmi^ it is 
religiously had> and of course morally cte^^ 
fectwe,yetit is so politically valuabteliM: 
IsliQuld not be sorry to see a new editi<Mi 
of these obsolete squires, somewhat ^cto*^- 
rected,and better 4iBttered.'' ^ 

"All his good qualities,'' said Mf . Stto^ 
ley, ^^ftxr want of reigion have a flaw ift" 
thaii. His goodnatufeissohi^edifQetiiik 
by judgment, that while itiserve»tiieiiKim'*' 
ducd> it injurea the piiUic^ ^ As a biotilari 

magistrate. 
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magistnite, I am qiaJige^ to act mjalmoftt; 
Qowtmt qjqppsitioii ta bica, s^ad his ind|^ 
cretions da more mischief b]f beii^of^ > 
ipatiiK to increase his popiilaritjr. Hf i» 
fiil^ peisuaiied jthat oopisiaaal iotoxicaf 
tioais the h^iit reward fw hahitual indus* 
tiy; andiiw^thiLtit isgoodold Ei^igh 
hiiulness, to make tb^ i^burch imgera £e^ 
ricxlically tipsey at the holidapy thwglji 
tlMMT fiiiqilifi stal^ve for it the whojte M^k« 
Sewd i hi^veji iiegii^ c^t^ «t the 
appud village fairai h^pws^ he inio^l^t^ 
io^l?St|iu9g to let. thi^m heg ill an a ^mii^ 
if ahrid^^ their fm r^hts, and robbing 
Hfl/ffa 0f a d^ which they might add to 
t^mir p)aMUi^ wiiAhout injury to their pro- 
4t» He allows all the strolling players^ 
n^oiin^lidMiks^ and j^^Iers to exhibitt 
because^ he says k is a chariiy* His dba* 
nt^ l|ow«ver is 90 shcni; sighted^ that he 
dcies not aee^ that while these i^agflbondf^ 
ilwr siq^lfiiig the wai^ of the cbty^ their 
io^imrident balnts sufier them to look na 
ftfther. Thsit his o«n workaam aise sp«nd- 

ing 
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mg their hard-earned money in these M^ 
gal diversions, while the expence ia tibe 
least mischief which their daughters fticur.'* 
Our next visit Was to Mr. Carlton^ whom 
I had found in one ov two previous mter* 
views to be a man of excellent sense, and a 
perfect gentleman. Sir John renewed with 
pleasure his acquaintance with the husband^ 
while Lacty Belfield was changed to be in- 
troduced to the wife, witil whose chara^ar 
she was so enamoured, and whose gentle 
manners were calculated to confirm tlie ai^ 
Section which her Kttle history had inspired. 
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